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The Origin of Town Councils in England 


ORE than thirty years ago the late Charles Gross, that 
admirable scholar, one of the founders of the scientific study 
of English burghal institutions, remarked in the introduction to 
his Bibliography of British Municipal History that ‘ certain car- 
dinal features of the medieval borough, such as the firma burgi, 
the judiciary, and the governing body, still need illumination ’. 
In a former article I attempted to clear up the earlier history of 
the first of these features,! but the special interest and importance 
attaching to the third have led me to pass on directly to the 
difficult problems which are involved in the first appearance of 
town councils. Perhaps it might have been better to adhere to 
Gross’s order, for it soon became evident that some study of the 
early borough courts was a prerequisite to any solution of those 
problems. Maitland expressed his opinion, an opinion that carries 
great weight, that ‘the borough council of our English towns 
grows out of the borough court ’.2 That, on the whole, seems also 
to have been the view held by Miss Bateson * and by Gross him- 
self.4 On the other hand Round, without formulating any general 
theory, was evidently inclined to see the origin not only of the 
first city council of London but of many others in southern 
England in direct imitation of continental communes.’ Of the 
earlier writers there is no need to mention any one but Stubbs, 
whose suggestion of various concurrent sources, the gild organiza- 
tion, decadence of the old judiciary, the jury system and the jurati 
of the early communes,‘ is too obviously based upon an inadequate 
collection of early material to be really helpful. It is vague as to 
the time and correlation of this conciliar development. 


1 Ante, xlii. 321 f. 2 Ante, xi. 19. 
* Ante, xvii. 481: ‘ Nowhere must town jurisdiction be neglected as the source of 
town constitutions.’ * Gild Merchant, i. 90. 
5 Commune of London, pp. 219 ff.; Feudal England, pp. 552 ff. 
* Constitutional History, 2nd ed., iii. 584 (§ 488). 
VOL. XLIV.—NO. CLXXIV. 
* All rights reserved. 
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I 


In view of these differences of opinion and uncertainties, it will 
be well to begin our investigation by bringing together, as briefly 
as may be, the earliest records before 13001 that we now have 
which describe the setting up of borough councils or contain an 
early mention of such a council with an indication of its functions. 
There are not many of these, about a dozen in all, and, with one 
very doubtful exception, none of them is earlier than the last year 
of the twelfth century. The dubious case in question is the sup- 
posed mention of a municipal council in London more than a 
century before that date, which could not be excluded, because 
Liebermann and Miss Bateson are responsible for the suggestion. 
Apart from this, however, London must be given priority in our 
list of first mentions of a council. 

1. London. (a) In his defence against charges of disloyalty 
at the accession of William Rufus, William de St. Calais, bishop 
of Durham, claimed to have damped down revolt in London, 
particularly by bringing ‘ (the ?) twelve better citizens of the said 
city ’ to speech with the king.? This body has been described by 
Liebermann as ‘a permanent city college of twelve ’,? but the 
absence of the definite article in Latin leaves it quite uncertain 
whether it was a fixed council or a selection of the more prominent 
citizens made ad hoc, like the twelve de melioribus civitatis who 
watched over the king’s safety when he lay at Shrewsbury, before 
the Conquest.4 It may be added that Miss Bateson did not 
attempt to reconcile the existence of such a body with the position 
she claimed for the aldermen, who, if they existed before 1087,5 
must almost certainly have been more than twelve in number ® 
and for long were not fixed in number at all. 

(b) The oath of the commune of London in 1193 bound its 
members ‘to be obedient to the mayor of the city of London 
and to the skivins (skivinz) of the said commune . . . and to follow 
and maintain the decisions of the mayor and skivins and other 
good men (probi homines) who shall be (associated) with them ’.’ 
Here we undoubtedly have to do with a governing body, whether, 


1 The strong English influence at Dublin and Berwick will excuse their inclusion. 

* *Meliores etiam xii eiusdem urbis cives ad eum mecum duxi ut per illos melius 
ceteros animaret’ (Simeon of Durham, Opera (Rolls Series), i. 189 ; ante, xvii. 730). 
A Brihtmer senator of London before the Conquest is mentioned in a document of 
1098-1108 (Cotton MS. Faustina B. vi, fo. 100; cf. Mon. Angl. i. 97), but this is vague. 

3 Gesetze der Angelsachsen, ii. 573, 662. The date is misprinted 1187-8. 

* Domesday Book, i. 252. 

5 The first mention of a ward alderman is in 1111 (Page, London, p. 180) and 
Mr. Page places their creation after 1100, but with so little evidence the argument 
ex silentio is dangerous. 

* There were twenty c. 1128 (op. cit., p. 176; Essays presented to T'. F. Tout, p. 47). 

7 * Obedientes erunt maiori civitatis Lond[onie] et skivin[is] eiusdem commune. . . 
et quod sequentur et tenebunt considerationem maioris et skivinorum et aliorum pro- 
borum hominum qui cum illis erunt ’ (Round, Commune of London, p. 235). 
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with Round, we see in the skivins an imitation of the twelve 
scabini (échevins) of the communal constitution of Rouen and in 
the ‘ other good men’ the twelve consultores associated with them, 
or, with Miss Bateson, regard skivins as merely a foreign name for 
the native aldermen and the good men as additional councillors 
whom the mayor might choose to summon to represent the opinion 
of the community, predecessors of the later common councillors. 
It must be said that the indefiniteness of the reference to these 
good men is a point in Miss Bateson’s favour, but both she and 
Round have so confused the issue by identifying the twenty-four 
who took an oath of office in 1206 with the council of 1193 (or the 
aldermen only, in Miss Bateson’s case) that it will be well to defer 
further discussion until the events of the former year are reached. 

(c) In the Chronica Maiorum et Vicecomitum Londoniarum, 
ascribed with great probability to a leading citizen, Arnold fitz 
Thedmar (1201-74 ?), there is the following entry under 1200 
[-1201]: ‘ Hoc anno fuerunt xxv electi de discretioribus Civitatis, 
et iurati pro consulendo Civitatem una cum Maiore.’! Miss 
Bateson in 1902 questioned this ‘ story ’, partly because the early 
meagre section of the chronicle has more than one serious in- 
accuracy and partly because evidence that the sworn four-and- 
twenty of 1206 were elected was (it was thought) wanting.2 We 
now know that it existed and had been in print for seventy years. 
The case against the ‘ story’ thereby loses weight, and the close 
parallelism of its wording with the description of the duties of the 
alderman’s council at Leicester in 1225,° including the somewhat 
rare transitive use of consulere, is positive evidence in favour of its 
authenticity. Nor does the history of the manuscript lend support 
to any suggestion that the entry is a late concoction in the interests 
of popular government. If accepted as genuine, it is important as 
first emphasizing the function which gave the name of council 
to all such bodies, and as disclosing, taken in connexion with the 
episode of 1206 to which we shall come next, a state of things 
in the city which appears irreconcilable with Miss Bateson’s 
hypothesis of unbroken government by twenty-four aldermen 
with the occasional assistance of other councillors. The history 
of London in these vital years is provokingly obscure, but there 
does seem evidence of at least an occasional election by the citizens 
at large of a governing body of twenty-five or twenty-four who 
were not (necessarily) aldermen. William FitzOsbert’s agitation 
a few years before (1195-6) reveals the existence of strong popular 
feeling against the city rulers, whom he accused of defrauding the 
king on the one hand and of shifting the burden of taxation to the 
shoulders of their poorer fellow citizens on the other,® and as these 

1 Liber de Antiquis Legibus, p. 2. * Ante, xvii. 508. * Infra, p. 185. 

* Ante, xviii. 508, 511. 5 William of Newburgh (Rolls Series), p. 468. 

N 2 
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grievances can be recognized among the charges on which King 
John in 1206 ordered the election of a new body of twenty-four, 
it is not improbable that they provoked the election of a some- 
what similar body five years earlier. 

(d) On 3 February 1206 John wrote to the barons of London 
that he understood his city of London was much deteriorated by 
the faults of those who had hitherto been in power (‘ qui fuerunt 
superiores ’) in administering justice in the city (‘iure civitatis 
tractando ’), in assessing and raising the king’s tallages, a large 
sum collected from the common people not having been yet paid 
over, and in concealing purprestures. Wishing to safeguard his 
rights and honour and also the utility of the city lest . . . there 
grew up any dissension among them, he ordered them to have 
elected by their common counsel, in the presence of the arch- 
deacon of Taunton and Reginald de Cornhill,? twenty-four of the 
more lawful, wise, and discreet of their fellow citizens, ‘ who best 
know how and are willing to consult your (? our) rights and honour 
and the amendment of your city in administering its laws’, &c. 

There can be no doubt that this body is the twenty-four whose 
oath ‘ made in the seventh year of King John’ was printed by 
Round from a totally different source before attention had been 
drawn to the writ of 3 February in that year. The oath bound them 
briefly to enforce the king’s rights according to the city custom 
(‘ad consulendum, secundum suam consuetudinem, iuri domini 
regis’4), and much more fully, with special reference to possible 
evasions, not to accept gifts or promises of gifts in their adminis- 
tration of justice, on pain of disfranchisement of any offender and 
exclusion from the company (societas) of the twenty-four.® 

As only the oath, and not the writ for election, was known 
when the interpretation of the communal oath of 1193 was dis- 
cussed, Round found in it confirmation of his identification of 
the ‘ scabini et alii probi homines’ of that document with the 
twenty-four jurés of Rouen, while Miss Bateson regarded the 
twenty-four of 1206 as simply the aldermen. The writ does not 
seem to support either inference from the oath. Round was clearly 
wrong in assuming the existence of an elected council of twenty- 
four throughout the period 1193-1206, and the number of the 
body specially elected in the latter year cannot fairly be used to 
fill up the vaguer description of the former. There is no hint in 


1 Disturbances arising out of the assessment and collection of a tallage came 
before an eyre at the Tower in this year (Page, London, p. 120). 

? The justices who held the eyre mentioned in the previous note. 

3 Rotuli Litterarum Clausarum, i. 64 a. 

“ Mr. Page translates: ‘administration of the law of the king according to the 
custom of London.’ But this is inadmissible, if only that there was no such thing as 
lex regis. 

5 Round, Commune of London, p. 237. 
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1206 of that distinction between scabini and consultores on which 
the affiliation to Rouen rests nor indeed of any distinction at all. 
On the other hand, the writ seems fatal to Miss Bateson’s view. 
It is not certain that the aldermen in general were elected at this 
date—one of them, the alderman of Portsoken, assuredly was not— 
and if they were, it would not be ‘ by the common counsel of the 
city ’. Indeed, Miss Bateson virtually admitted that evidence of 
election of the twenty-four would rebut her contention. Moreover, 
it was apparently the misgovernment of the aldermen which led 
to the appointment of this body.* 

It has, in fact, been suggested that it was not a council at all, 
but merely a commission of inquiry and reform, purely temporary 
and ad hoc, and for such an interpretation of the writ and oath 
something may be said. Of inquiry we hear nothing, but much 
of reform. It was not a consultative council to act with the mayor 
like the twenty-five of 1200-1. The mayor is never mentioned and 
Round and Miss Bateson were mistaken in reading ‘ counsel ’ ? 
into the phrase ‘ consulere iuri domini regis’ of the oath, which 
must be interpreted in the light of the ‘ iuri et honori nostro pro- 
videre ’ of the writ. Still the texts leave a distinct impression that 
the suwperiores were superseded in favour of the twenty-four, whose 
oath shows them sitting in judgement, not merely correcting 
unjust decisions. They were, we may believe, entrusted with the 
government of the city for the time being. They certainly were 
not permanent ; so that it is almost needless to point out that the 
method of their election would in any case have discountenanced 
Round’s suggestion * that in them we have the germ of the later 
common council; which originating in selection by the mayor 
was elected by wards. They may be more correctly viewed as 
an anticipation by the Crown of the frequent interference in the 
government of the city by the appointment of cuwstodes in the 
following reigns, though in this case the citizens are merely 
required to amend the defaults of their rulers by elected repre- 
sentatives. 

Summing up the evidence for the whole period of the quarter 
of a century following the concession of the commune, it is hardly 
possible to say more than that it seems insufficient to justify a 
decision between the rival interpretations of the ‘ scivini et alii 

1 Of this Miss Bateson was of course unaware, but with this further information 
Mr. Page still adheres to her view. He assumes that aldermen (including deputies 
of the prior of Holy Trinity for Portsoken ward) were elected at this date and regards 
the writ of 3 February 1206 as an order for the election of a new set of these officers, 
the wardmotes (by which the aldermen were afterwards elected) being perhaps called 
before the two justices or representatives of the justices meeting the wardmotes 


(London, pp. 227-8). This is very strained and does not explain why old-established 
officers should be described as the twenty-four. 


* ‘Twenty-four councillors’ (Commune of London, p. 238); ‘ twenty-four coun- 
cillors in judgement ’ (ante, xvii. 508) * Commune of London, p. 241. 
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probi homines’ of 1193, except in so far as the government of the 
city immediately after appears to have been in the hands of the 
mayor and aldermen. Their rule provoked a popular resentment, 
which led to the election of the twenty-four in 1206, and one would 
suppose, though here we know nothing of the circumstances, to 
the election of the twenty-five five years earlier. These, however, 
were only temporary set-backs, and by the beginning of the next 
reign the aldermen were firmly established as the council with 
whose aid the mayor administered the affairs of the city. 

2. Ipswich. That a governing body whose number was fixed 
could be instituted without a mayor or any other formal borrowing 
from foreign communes appears from what happened at Ipswich in 
1200. A singular chance has preserved for us in its case a unique 
description of the reorganization of a borough which had received 
a royal grant of fee farm with permission to elect its two bailiffs, 
hitherto Crown nominees, and also the newly created four coroners 
who were to watch over the rights of the Crown in the borough.’ 

Although not expressly authorized by King John’s charter, 
the central feature of the new organization, which was very 
deliberately brought into being during the summer months of 
1200, was the election of ‘ twelve Chief Portmen sworn (Capitales 
Portmenni iurati) as there are in other free boroughs in England ’.* 
It was they who, for themselves and the town, were ‘to govern and 
maintain the borough, to render its judgements and to ordain 
and execute all things which behove to be done for its status and 
honour’. They were no mere council of assistants to the chief 
officers of the community but a governing body, in which were 
included not only the bailiffs but all the other principal officers 
of the town. Apart from their membership of this body the 
bailiffs had only one defined duty, that of keeping the provostship 
(preposituram) of the borough,' i.e. of seeing that the farm of the 
town was duly paid, though it appears incidentally that they 
presided in the borough court and had administrative duties not 
directly relating to the payment of the farm.® 

Despite the fact that the new constitution, in accordance with 
the charter, recognized the ultimate sovereignty of the com- 
munity, all officers (portmen included) being elected and all 
ordinances drawn up by them submitted to the whole town for 
approval, it was actually a close form of government that was set 
up. As the eleven chief offices of town and gild were concentrated 
in the hands of eight of the twelve portmen, there does not seem 
to have been much freedom of election, and in the case of the 


2 As would appear from the story of FitzOsbert’s rising. It would be rash to suggest 
that Richard’s return in 1194 brought about a change in the government of the city. 

* Gross, Gild Merchant, ii. 116 f. % Ibid. p. 117. 

* Ibid. p. 116. 5 Ibid. pp. 119, 121. 
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portmen direct election was avoided, the bailiff and coroners ‘ with 
the assent of the town’ choosing four good and lawful men from 
each parish as electors who were sworn to elect the twelve ‘ from 
the better, more discreet, and more powerful (potencioribus) of 
the town’. Nothing is said of annual renewal, and as a matter 
of fact, though these elections took place in June and July, only 
the bailiffs, who by charter were removable, were re-elected in 
September for the new municipal year. 

Four other towns, Shrewsbury, Lincoln, Gloucester, and 
Northampton, obtained charters essentially identical with that of 
Ipswich in this first year of John’s reign,? a promise, not destined 
to be fulfilled, of a standard type of borough charter. Unluckily, 
none of the four has left a record of the steps taken on receipt 
of its charter to compare with the procedure at Ipswich. Before 
the end of the reign two of them, Lincoln and Northampton, made 
a further advance and took unto themselves mayors after the 
London fashion.* There is some reason to think that we have a 
definite record of the first institution of a mayor and a council to 
act with him in the second of these towns. 

3. Northampton. On 3 February 1215 the king informed his 
probi homines there that he had accepted (recepimus) William 
Thilly as mayor, and therefore ordered them to be intendent to 
him as their mayor and to elect twelve of the more discreet and 
better of their town to dispatch with him their affairs in their town 
(‘ad expedienda simul cum eo negocia vestra in villa vestra ’).4 

The early date and unquestionable authenticity of this docu- 
ment, unknown hitherto to the historians of Northampton,® make 


1 This remarkable account, of which the briefest summary is here given, is only 
preserved in an early fourteenth-century transcript in the ‘ Little Domesday’ of 
Ipswich. There seems no reason to suspect serious tampering with the original, but 
anachronistic interpolations are always possible in medieval copies. Such in the opinion 
of the Rev. William Hudson is the assertion that there were councils of twelve in all 
free boroughs in 1200 (Records of Norwich, 1. xxiii). That there were not twelve ‘ port- 
men’ in every borough, as the passage taken literally implies, needs no demonstration. 
The only other borough which ever had such portmen is Orford, in imitation, no doubt, 
of Ipswich. It seems, however, incredible that all free boroughs had a sworn council 
under any name at the end of the twelfth century, in view of the very special circum- 
stances in which one was set up at Ipswich. It is even possible that the title Capitales 
Portmenni has been interpolated. It has a later ring (cf. Capitales Burgenses in many 
boroughs). In the borough custumal drawn up in 1291 we hear only of ‘ twelve 
jurez’ and in a document of 1309 they are spoken of as the ‘ twelve jurates’ (Hist. 
MSS. Comm., Rept. IX, appendix, p. 242). The first occurrence of the title portmen 
in any document quoted by the Historical Manuscripts Commissioners is in 1325 
(ibid. p. 246). That the suggestion of these interpolations is not unjustifiable is shown 
by the description of Roger le Bigot in the copy of an accessory document as Marshal 
of England, a title which only came to his grandson fifty years later. 

2 Ballard, British Borough Charters, i. 244-5, and for Northampton cf. Markham, 
Records of Northampton, i. 30-1. 

* Infra, p. 198. * Rotuli Litterarum Clausarum, i. 188 a. 

5 [ must share the credit of calling attention to it with Miss Cam who independently 
noted it in preparing a history of the borough for the Victoria County Histories. 
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it, despite its brevity, perhaps the most valuable piece of informa- 
tion we have on the creation of town councils in this country. 
The king’s acceptance of the mayor need not in itself imply that 
Thilly was the first mayor of Northampton, but the instruction to 
elect a council to assist him makes it almost certain that he was. 

Notifications of the acceptance of mayors and mandates of 
intendence can be paralleled from the next reign, but the second 
part of the mandate is so very exceptional as to seem to need 
some special explanation. Perhaps this may be found in the fact 
that it was issued from Silverstone, fourteen miles south-west of 
Northampton, which John reached two days later. He was then 
seeking support everywhere against the barons who were demand- 
ing his confirmation of the charter of Henry I. His writ may be 
compared, from this point of view, with his more formal recognition 
of the London mayoralty some eleven weeks later (9 May). 

The duties of the twelve elected discretiores of Northampton 
are described in general terms, but with sufficient clearness to 
indicate a marked divergence from the Ipswich type of governing 
body. They are to transact the business of the town along with 
the mayor, and though the relation may have been one of equality 
at first, it is easy to understand how such a body of well-to-do 
burgesses developed later into a close ‘mayor’s council’. The 
Ipswich jurés, on the contrary, were elected to govern the town 
without any reference to the bailiffs, though these were members 
of their body. They would not, one would think, have developed 
naturally into the later ‘ bailiffs’ council ’ found in towns which 
had not mayors. Indeed, as described, they are not colleagues or 
assistants of any magistrate but a committee of the community, 
two-thirds of whom were officials, invested with wide powers of 
administration. We must suppose that this was a solution of the 
problem of urban government which was found unsatisfactory or 
at any rate not generally adopted. Which of these contrasting 
types of administration, if either, the burgesses of Northampton 
had set up when they received their charter in 1200, it would be 
idle to speculate. So far as the wording of the writ of 1215 goes, 
they might never have had a governing body at all until then, 
but we must not strain so concise a document. The Northampton 
council of twelve was afterwards doubled, perhaps within half a 
century. It is not until 1358 that there is definite mention of ‘the 
Mayor’s 24 co-burgesses’,? but two lists of twenty-four burgesses 
in the third quarter of the thirteenth century may represent the 
enlarged council. (1) The second custumal (c. 1260) is headed : 


1 Patent Rolls, Henry III, vols. i and ii. 


* Bridges, Northants, i. 364. I owe this reference and the suggestion of the early 
date of the doubling to Miss Cam. 
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Robertum Speciarium maiorem, Robertum filium Ricardi [twenty- 
two other names].’! This suggests an official body rather than 
a jury of inquiry. (2) A writ of 2 June 1264 addressed in the name 
of the captive king to twenty-four named burgesses headed by 
Thomas Keynne, but not describing him as mayor.? If both 
lists represent the council it is strange that, with three exceptions, 
the whole membership should have been changed within four or 
five years. 

The Northampton writ of 1215 serves as a warning not to 
assume that the twenty-four afterwards recorded in many 
boroughs was necessarily the original number of councillors. 

4. Leicester. Leicester is the only mediatized borough in our 
list, and it has the further peculiarity that its council seems to 
have originated in the merchant gild which had grasped adminis- 
trative control of the town. In its archives is a list, conjectured 
to belong to 1225, of those elected by the common counsel of the 
gild ‘to come at every summons of the alderman (of the gild) 
to give counsel to the town and to assist the alderman in the busi- 
ness of the town to the best of their power, . . . penalty (for 
neglect) 6d.’* There are twenty-four names, in which the alder- 
man’s is included, but a new list incorporating just over half of 
these names contains twenty-five, the alderman making the 
twenty-fifth. It was the gild which in 1257 secured from the 
earl of Leicester, lord of the town, the conversion of the alderman 
into a mayor.’ This no doubt hastened the formal amalgamation 
of this alderman’s (mayor’s) council with the twenty-four jurés, 
iurati, or iuratores who were the doomsmen of the portmanmoot 
or borough court. The amalgamation was sufficiently complete 
in 1270 to permit of a charge of defamation of the mayor, bailiffs, 
and jurats of Leicester being brought in the morning-speech of 
the gild.* There is evidence, for a time at least, of two councils 
of twenty-four, a purely gild council elected by the gild and a town 
council elected by the community, but having two-thirds of their 
members in common.’ That was obviously only a transitional 
state of things. The oath of the juré (c. 1336) made to the mayor 
and jurés and to the brethren of the gild shows amalgamation 
complete.® 

5. Dublin. The citizens of Dublin seem to have instituted a 
council of twenty-four on receiving a grant of the right to elect 


1 Bateson, Borough Customs, 1. xlii. Contrast the heading of the first custumal 
(c. 1190) with its forty names, probably representing an assembly of the community. 

® Foedera (Rec. ed.), i. 441. 

* ‘ad veniendum ad omnes summoniciones Aldermanni ad consulendam villam, 
et ad eum sequendum in negociis ville pro posse suo . . . sub pena de vid’ (Bateson, 
Records of Leicester, i. 34). * Ibid. p. 35. 

5 Bateson, op. cit., i. 75. * Ibid. 109. 7 Ibid. 111-12. 

® Ibid. ii. 33. They swore to render loyal judgements ... and to come to the 
court of Portmoot and to the summons of their mayor, when warned by the bailiff. 
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a mayor from their own number in 1229. The charter was a copy 
mutatis mutandis of that granted to London in 1215,! and the 
number of councillors may have been imitated from that of the 
London aldermen. In the French custumal, which was appar- 
ently drawn up at this time, the amercement for striking one of the 
twenty-four was fixed at £10, one-fourth of the penalty for striking 
the mayor.? But in addition to the twenty-four, Dublin had two 
wider bodies of a sort unknown in England and only to be ex- 
plained by the peculiar conditions of Ireland. At the end of the 
custumal there is a statement that : 


The citizens who have bought the franchises of the city . . . have established 
.. . that the above franchises shall be guarded . . . against all . . . that is to 
say that there shall be twenty-four jurés to guard the city, besides the 
mayor and bailiffs, and the twenty-four are to elect of young people 
(ioesne gentz) forty-eight and the forty-eight are to elect ninety-six. And 
these ninety-six shall guard the city from evil (mal) and damage.® 


It was part of the duties of the twenty-four to look after the 
manners of the ‘ young people’. They took the forty-eight by 
relays to festes ‘ pur eus sure et curtesie aprendre ’. When a tallage 
had to be raised, each of these bodies in turn assessed its own 
members and then together assessed the community (com- 
munalte). The common seal was in the keeping of the mayor, 
bailiffs, and twenty-four, but they could not enfeoff any man 
or woman with land or tenement without the assent of the whole 
community of the city.* 

It is just possible that the twelve citizens of Dublin who in 
1222 or 1224 had, on behalf of the wniversitas of the city, lent over 
£300 to the justiciar of Ireland to be used against the rebellious 
Hugh de Lacy, and who in 1229 were to be reimbursed by the 
citizens, whose claim upon the Crown was set off against the cost 
of the new charter, represent an earlier council. Dublin had been 
granted in fee farm to its citizens by King John in 1215,° and its 
governing body may date, as at Ipswich, from that change in its 
status. 

6. Berwick. The constitution of this border town was strongly 
affected by its proximity to England, long before its annexation 
to the southern kingdom. It already had a mayor, unlike other 
Scottish boroughs, when in 1249 an ordinance of the town pre- 


1 Except that it was definitely a grant in perpetuity (Ballard and Tait, British 
Borough Charters, ii. 361). 

® Gilbert, Historical and Municipal Documents of Ireland (Rolls Series), p. 244. 

* Gilbert, op. cit., p. 266. The same triple arrangement was adopted at Waterford 
soon after 1300, but the numbers here were twelve, twelve, and six, and it was the thirty 
thus made up who were to guard the city against damage (Bateson, Borough Customs, 
I. liv). It may be mentioned here that the community of Kilkenny in 1230 regulated 
the election of sovereign, provosts, and councillors (Hist. MSS. Comm., Rept. I, 
appendix, p. 130 a). * Gilbert, op. cit., p. 267. 

5 Ibid. pp. 92-3. * Ballard, British Borough Charters, 1042-1216, p. 231. 
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scribed that its common affairs should be administered by twenty- 
four good men of the better and more discreet and trustworthy of 
the borough elected for this purpose along with the mayor and 
four reeves.1 Possibly, as in the case of other statuta passed at 
the same time, the ordinance merely confirmed unwritten practice. 

7. Oxford. From a petition of the ‘lesser commune’ of the 
town to the king against their treatment by the maiores burgenses, 
which is endorsed with the date 1257 in a hand of Edward II’s 
time, we learn that Oxford was governed by a mayor and fifteen 
iurati. Together they passed ordinances and levied tallages. The 
jurats are spoken of, without the mayor, as judges of the town 
court, and are said to have chosen the two bailiffs, who were 
responsible for the royal farm, yearly from among themselves.” 
Allowing for ex parte colouring, all this, except for their number, 
is normal enough, but the presence of the university introduced 
a disturbing complication. At its instance and in its interest, 
a royal writ of 1255 ordered that there should be four aldermen 
(instead of two) and eight of the more discreet and lawful bur- 
gesses should be associated with them, all of whom should 
swear fidelity to the king and give assistance and counsel (‘ sint 
assistentes et consulentes) to the mayor and bailiffs in preserving 
the king’s peace, in keeping the assizes of the town (sale of bread 
and beer), and in detecting malefactors and disturbers of the 
peace and night-walkers and receivers of robbers and malefactors, 
and should take their corporal oath to observe all the premises 
faithfully. Owing to a gap of nearly two centuries in our informa- 
tion as to the municipal constitution, it seems impossible to decide 
whether this body imposed from above superseded the fifteen 
jurats or merely took over the delicate relations between town and 
gown, leaving the fifteen to deal with matters which concerned the 
burgesses alone. When the extant municipal records begin in 
the second half of the fifteenth century, there is no trace of either, 
the ‘ mayor’s council ’ consisting of thirty-five persons.* 

8. Cambridge. In the case of the sister university there is the 
same difficulty. An order was sent in 1268 ° identical with that 
to Oxford thirteen years before, except that the new body was 
to be only half as large, two aldermen and four councillors. Here 


1 *Statuimus insuper per commune consilium quod communia de Berwico guber- 
nentur per xxiiii probos homines de melioribus et discretioribus ac fidedignioribus 
eiusdem Burgi ad hoc electos una cum maiori et quatuor prepositis’ (Gross, Gild 
Merchant, i. 236). The mayor of this year had been mayor in 1238 (Scott, Hist. of 
Berwick, p. 478). 

2 Cal. Ing. Misc. i, no. 238. The endorsement is: ‘ inquisitiones et extente de 
anno, etc.’, and as the document is neither of these, the date may possibly be that of 
an inquest and not of the petition. 

* Ballard and Tait, British Borough Charters, ii. 367-8. 

* Salter, Munimenta Civitatis Oxonie (Oxford Hist. Soc.), p. 232. The same number 
in 1519 (W.H. Turner, Records of Oxford, 1509-83, p. 22). 5 Ballard and Tait, loc. cit. 
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there is no record of a previous council, though as there was a 
mayor as early as 1235, one may be presumed to have existed. 
The history of the body set up in 1268 is, however, better known. 
In 1344 provision was apparently made for their election with 
other officers,) and they appear clearly in the middl- of the 
sixteenth century. But the stringent oaths were resented,? and 
in 1546 the two aldermen and four burgesses (called councillors 
in 1344) refused to take them; this, on the complaint of the 
vice-chancellor of the university, brought down upon them a 
severe royal rebuke, whereupon, though ‘ with stomach’ they 
proceeded to a new election.’ Twenty years later it was decided 
to have twelve aldermen at the least,* and this was henceforth 
the upper chamber of the town council. As the lower chamber 
of the twenty-four or common council had been in existence since 
1376 at least,> it would seem that from that date, at any rate, the 
two aldermen and four burgesses were an ad hoc body, not the 
ruling council of the town. 

9. Yarmouth (Great). The first known council at Yarmouth, 
as at Cambridge, was called into existence mainly to cope with 
local disorder, but here it was the doing of the burgesses them- 
selves. In 1272 the bailiffs and community obtained a royal 
inspeximus of certain ordinances which they had made with this 
object, for the execution of which and to support their bailiffs 
they had provided twenty-four good men (prodes hommes) of the 
town elected and sworn, who in case of negligence were to forfeit 
forty marks to the king.® 

This might seem to be a temporary measure ad hoc, but, as 
a matter of fact, it was the institution of the council with which 
the bailiffs henceforth governed the borough. The town still 
possesses letters of appointment by the burgesses and com- 
monalty under their common seal in the tenth year of Richard II, 
appointing twenty-four persons to do all things in accordance with 
Henry III’s charter.’ It is surprising that Yarmouth, which had 
had a grant of its fee farm and the right to elect its bailiffs from 
King John eight years after Ipswich,’ should have gone so long 
without a council. Were its burgesses so much more democratic 
than those of Ipswich, or was an earlier council replaced in 1272 
by one bound by more stringent oaths and penalties ? 

1 Cooper, Annals of Cambridge, i. 96. 
* They were then administered to them by the vice-chancellor and the university. 
> Cooper, op. cit., i. 442; ii. 65. 


* Ibid. ii. 226. The ‘ancient’ number is said to have been four (ibid. iv. 167). 

5 Ibid. i. 114. 

* Ballard and Tait, op. cit., p. 368: ‘ Et pur aforcer nos bailifs et ces avaunt-dites 
choses susteiner et parfurmer, si avum nus purvou vint et quatre prodes hommes de la 
vile et a ceo eluz et juriz, etc.’ 

7 Hist. MSS. Comm., Rept. IX, appendix, p. 305 a. 

8 Ballard, British Borough Charters, i. 230, 244. 
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10. Winchester. The French custumal of Winchester, which 
its editor dates about 1275, records the existence in the city of 
twenty-four sworn persons elected from the most trustworthy 
and wise of the town loyally to aid and counsel the mayor in 
saving and sustaining the franchise. They were to attend on 
proper summons from the mayor, and if absent without reasonable 
excuse forfeited a bezant (2s.).2_ As the city had had a mayor since 
1200 at least, the council of twenty-four may go back to the begin- 
ning of the century, but unfortunately there is no record of it 
during the interval. Its participation with the community in the 
election of the mayor, and with the mayor in the selection of the 
four prodes hommes from whom the community elected the bailiffs, 
does not look a very early feature. 

11. Southampton. At Southampton about 1300 it was the 
custom for the community every year on the morrow of Michael- 
mas Day to elect twelve prodes hommes to ensure the execution 
of the king’s commands along with the bailifis—there was no 
mayor—to maintain the peace and protect the franchise, and to 
do and keep justice to all persons, rich and poor, denizens and 
strangers, all that year.* Their oath bound them inter alia to be 
aid and counsel (‘eidaunt et consaillaunt’) to the bailiffs in 
executing the king’s commands, &c., to be present at every court, 


and to attend on every summons of the bailiffs to hear the king’s 
command or to render judgement in court.* 


Il 


Making allowance for varied and mostly meagre sources, a 
certain diversity is observable in these early councils, which agrees 
well enough with their generally local origin. As to numbers, five 
of the eleven (I exclude the doubtful early phase at London °) had 
twelve or (in one case) six members and the rest twenty-four. 
This bare majority was increased, apparently before the end of the 
century, by the doubling of the Northampton council; on the 
other hand, some or all of the other cases of a body of twenty-four, 
except that of London, due to the accident of the number of 
wards, may represent unrecorded doublings. And while the 
Berwick town council numbered twenty-four, its merchant gild 
had twelve feeringmen, a name of ancient sound. Excluding 
exceptional London, our earliest cases are the Ipswich and 
Northampton twelves, and the influence of the London precedent 

1 * En la cite deiuent estre vint e quatre iurez esluz des plus prudeshomes e des 
plus sages de la vile e leaument eider et conseiller le avandit mere a la franchise 
sauuer e sustener ’ (J. S. Furley, The Ancient Usages of the City of Winchester, pp. 26-7). 

2 Ibid. None of the twenty-four was to maintain a party in court or appear as an 
advocate in prejudice of the liberty of the city. 


* Oak Book of Southampton (Southampton Record Society), i. 44. 
* Op. cit. i. 52. 5 Also the unique early fifteen at Oxford. 
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on some communities which adopted the larger number must not 
be left altogether out of account. At the same time it has to be 
allowed that both numbers were used for temporary local purposes 
before the era of town councils and that, in the greatest towns 
especially, there were some practical advantages in the larger 
one, which may help to account for such doubling as took place 
at Northampton and later at Exeter and Shrewsbury. For one 
thing, the problem of non-attendance, which the penalties for 
absence show to have been serious, must have been much eased. 

Other towns which appear after 1300 and before 1500 with 
councils of twelve are: Axbridge (13), Beverley, Canterbury, 
Carlisle, Exeter, Gloucester, Godmanchester (town on ancient 
demesne), Lincoln, Nottingham, Pevensey, Plymouth, Ports- 
mouth, Preston, Shrewsbury, Wycombe (?), and York, to which 
there must be added the Cinque Ports with their twelve jurats in 
each town. Other boroughs on record with councils of twenty- 
four are Barnstaple, Bridgenorth, Chester, Colchester, Lynn 
[Regis], Newcastle-under-Lyme, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Norwich, 
Salisbury, Wells, and Worcester. As boroughs were mostly small, 
the greater prevalence of the council of twelve is not surprising.' 
Its persistence in some larger towns such as Lincoln and York 
(generally under the later name of aldermen) may be in part 
accounted for by the addition from the latter part of the four- 
teenth century onwards of larger common councils, double or 
even four times its number, nominally representing the com- 
munity at large,” which the original twelves and twenty-fours had 
ceased to do, but belonging to the same class and readily coalescing 
with them in close corporations. 

That the early municipal councils were elected by the com- 
munities of their towns, and were therefore supposed to represent 
them, is stated or implied in most of the cases we have discussed 
and is probable in the rest. It does not follow that election was 
always annual. Nothing definite is reported of the method of 
election, except at Ipswich where the direct participation of the 
citizens at large was confined to a public assent to the nomination 
of electors from each parish by the bailiffs and coroners, who were, 
however, themselves directly elected.* But Ipswich was excep- 
tional in other respects, and the practice of Southampton at the 
end of the thirteenth century, where the twelve were elected by 
the community at Michaelmas, at the same time as the town 


1 Instances of the doubling of the twelve in some growing towns have been given 
above. 

* At Newcastle-under-Lyme this object was attained in the fifteenth century 
without increasing the total number by adding twelve for the community to twelve 
representing the older twenty-four (Pape, Medieval Newcastle-under-Lyme, pp. 135, 176). 

* By 1291 the twelve were a close body, holding office for life, and filling vacancies 
by co-optation (Black Book of Admiralty (Rolls Ser.), ii. 167). 
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clerk,} is more likely to have been typical. It is not to be supposed 
that, in quiet times at any rate, this meant unfettered popular 
election. Serious responsibilities, as well as privileges, were in- 
cident to the government of a town, and these devolved inevitably 
upon the small body of more substantial burgesses, the divites 
or maiores burgenses.2 With the increasing prosperity and political 
unrest of the second half of the thirteenth century, it is true, 
strong opposition was encountered in the more advanced towns 
from the mediocres and minores, but it was mainly directed against 
differential taxation and other abuses of their monopoly of power.* 
Attempts to use their electoral power to secure friendly officers 
were regarded as revolutionary.’ 

Except at Ipswich in 1200 and at London in 1206, the associa- 
tion of the jurés or prodes hommes with the mayor or other chief 
officer(s) of the borough is more or less strongly insisted upon, 
the phrase ‘ aiding and counselling ’ several times occurs and, as 
is well known, such a body is often later referred to as a mayor’s 
(or bailiffs’) council. At Winchester the sole duty ascribed to the 
twenty-four in the clause of the custumal defining their function 
is this aid and counsel to the mayor.® ‘ In this’, says the latest 
historian of the city, ‘there is no idea of administrative or 
legislative powers . . . they are purely an advisory body . . . their 
relation to the mayor is a personal one—they are his advisers and 
supporters and the relation is expressed by calling them his 
“peers ’’.’® Winchester, however, at the end of the thirteenth 
century was comparatively advanced in municipal constitution, 
the twenty-four being less an emanation of the community than 
‘an estate of equal importance (in some matters) with the 
Commonalty ’.? The description of some of the earlier select 
bodies suggests co-operation with the chief officer on behalf of the 
community rather than a merely advisory function. At London 
in 1200-1 and at Leicester in 1225 it is the town and not the 
mayor or alderman that they are to advise. John instructs the 
burgesses of Northampton to elect twelve of the more discreet to 
transact their town’s business along with the mayor, not merely 
to give him counsel. The twenty-four at Berwick were elected 
to conduct its common affairs (“communia. . . gubernentur ’) 
‘along with the mayor and reeves’. This case seems almost to 
bridge over the gap to Ipswich whose twelve jurés were to govern 
and maintain the borough in their own right, though the bailiffs 


1 Oak Book of Southampton (Southampton Record Soc.), i. 44. 

* A list of those of Oxford in 1257 contains only thirty-two names (Cal. Ing. Misc. 
i, no. 238). 

* E. F. Jacob, Studies in the Period of Baronial Reform and Rebellion, 1258-67, 
pp. 134 ff. 

* Liber de Antiquis Legibus (Camden Soc.), pp. 55, 58, 80. 5 Supra, p. 189. 

* Furley, City Government of Winchester, p. 67. ? Ibid. p. 68. 
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were members of their body. It may be added that the aldermen 
of London, though they became so closely associated with the 
mayor, were not created as his assistants. 

The twenty-four at Great Yarmouth were a new creation, 
and it was part of their duty to support the bailiffs, but they were 
elected by the community, to whom the fines for non-attendance 
went,! and forfeited a large sum to the king, if they were negligent. 
Their functions were primarily concerned with the maintenance 
of the peace, and this reminds us that, whatever may be the case 
with administration and legislation, some of the bodies we have 
been considering had a judicial position which does not appear 
to have been derived from mayor or bailiffs. These officers pre- 
sided over the borough courts, but the aldermen of London were 
the ancient judges of the Husting, and at Ipswich, Leicester, and 
Southampton the councillor’s duty of ‘ rendering judgements ’ is 
laid down without any reference to the chief magistrates. This, 
however, raises the question of origins, which will be dealt with 
later. 

Only very tentative conclusions can be drawn from the im- 
perfect evidence which has survived. In the communal age an 
elected chief magistrate, whether new mayor or old bailiff, must 
be assumed to have had for his necessary complement an elected 
body of twelve or twenty-four.? Both represented the community, 
and the earliest conception of their relation seems to have been 
rather one of co-operation than of subordination. Perhaps even, 
less consciously, they may have been regarded as checks upon 
each other. At Ipswich the influence of the potentiores would 
appear actually to have subordinated the chief magistrates to the 
portmen. This was, no doubt, possible with bailiffs who had long 
ruled as royal nominees and had still a divided duty to king and 
town. It could not have happened with a mayor, a new officer 
created by the town itself to express its new unity and indepen- 
dence and free from all financial entanglement with the Crown. 
Typifying the new municipal régime before the world and made 
the mouthpiece of royal commands, the mayor naturally and 
inevitably acquired a dominance over the twelve or the twenty- 
four which was perhaps not originally intended. The strong class 
consciousness of his colleagues and the feeble organization of the 
community fostered the growth of an oligarchical system of 
government in which the council’s representation of the com- 

1 It is noteworthy that they were not necessarily summoned by the bailiffs. They 
might themselves appoint some one to summon them (Ballard and Tait, British 


Borough Charters, ii. 368). The bailiffs are not always mentioned with them when the 
‘ justicing ’ of misdoers is in question (ibid.). They are once called ‘le prodes hommes 
de la vile ’ (ibid. p. 234). 

* The apparent exceptions of Cambridge and Yarmouth may only be due to 
defective evidence. 
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munity was lost sight of and the narrower conception of a close 
body ‘ aiding and counselling the mayor’ came into existence. 
At Winchester as early as 1275 the twenty-four had become an 
estate in the civic constitution, sharing with the community the 
election of the mayor, dividing with it the nomination of certain 
minor officers and (with the mayor) naming the four from whom 
the community chose the two bailiffs. At Southampton, where 
the chief officer in the thirteenth century was the alderman of the 
gild merchant, the twelve elected the bailiffs, the clerk, and 
the serjeants.1 They were themselves, however, elected by the 
community, whereas it is unlikely that the Winchester council 
was still elected by the borough moot. 

The development, indeed, proceeded at varying rates in the 
very diverse borough communities of these times. There is direct 
evidence from the Red Register of Lynn ?, in the first quarter 
of the next century, of a council elected by the community ‘ to 
consult with the mayor (“‘ ad consulendum cum maiore ”’) when 
necessary ’, having been chosen pro communitate, and of the 
mayor refusing to give an important decision in the absence of 
his ‘ consules ’.2 At Norwich too, a mayorless city at that date, 
we have a record of the election in 1345 of twenty-four from the 
city ‘pro communitate et negotia eiusdem ordinand’ et custo- 
diend’ per idem tempus ’, without the concurrence of the whole 
of whom, it is said, the bailiffs, down to 1380, could not transact 
any important business. 

It is evident that, even in the fourteenth century, the mayor or 
bailiffs were not always at liberty to take just as much or as little 
advice from the council as they pleased. At Lynn and Norwich, 
however, the development of the original town council into a close 
body may have been slower than was generally the case, for the 
end of the second quarter of the fourteenth century saw the begin- 
ning of the movement which in so many boroughs added a second 
council to represent the community at large.® 

Of the theories or suggestions that have been advanced to 
explain the origin of the first councils, that which regards them 
as for the most part a purely native growth is the only one that 
has been argued at any length. Its appearance in the History of 
English Law has given it wide publicity and up to the present 
time it may be said to hold the field. A critical examination of the 
problem as a whole may therefore properly begin by inquiring 
whether this view is tenable. 

1 Oak Book, i. 44. 

* ed. Ingleby, i. 64, 73; cf. ii. 169. 

* They are said to have been ‘ iurati ad villam hoc anno custodiendam ’. The date 
was February 1324. The council of twelve at Beverley were known as custodes. 

* Hudson, Records of Norwich, i. 64, 79, 262. 

5 The germ of such a common council appeared, of course, much earlier in London. 
VOL. XLIV.—NO. CLXXIV. Oo 
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The suggestion that London had a municipal council of twelve 
members more than a century before the first-known creation 
of such a body may, we think, be dismissed as insufficiently sup- 
ported and otherwise improbable, though it comes from Lieber- 
mann and Miss Bateson. Still less can we accept the authority 
of the Ipswich Domesday for an assertion that by 1200 all free 
boroughs possessed councils of this kind.1 It occurs, indeed, in 
a copy of a contemporary document, and was therefore accepted 
by Liebermann,’ but it is either a wild misstatement or a later 
interpolation. We may, indeed, admit, with Miss Bateson, that 
in the complete absence of any other evidence ‘ there has been a 
tendency to underrate somewhat unduly the amount of municipal 
unity in the twelfth-century “ shire ’ of London before the days 
of the mayoralty ’, and perhaps to underestimate the extent of 
administrative work in other important towns. It is not known 
what reorganization, if any, took place in London during the short 
period when the citizens held the fee farm and elected their 
officers under Henry I’s charter, but it is very unlikely that his 
grandson, who sternly repressed ‘communal’ ambitions in the 
boroughs,’ allowed the election of bodies so closely associated with 
the dreaded commune of the Continent. Much more probable is 
the view that the town government, so far as the burgesses had 
any share in it, was still transacted by the probi homines of the 
undifferentiated borough court, though it doubtless tended to fall 
into the hands of the wealthy few, the meliores, discretiores, 
potentiores, or probiores,* as it seem’ to have fallen into the hands 
of the aldermen at London, themselves perhaps not yet fixed in 
number. The close association of councils of defined number and 
functions, when they first appear in our sources, with the new 
office of mayor, seems to stamp them as a product of the com- 
munal spirit released by the abandonment of Henry II’s restric- 
tive policy in the reigns of his sons. 

Such a conscious creation of a novel municipal organ as is 
here suggested is totally opposed to the evolutionary theory of 
the growth of town councils propounded by Maitland in the 
History of English Law (1893, 2nd ed., 1895), and more shortly 
in an article on The Origin of the Borough which appeared in 
this Review in 1896. Admitting that the known facts did not 


1 Supra, p. 183. 

2 Gesetze der Angelsachsen, ii. 662. 

8 Ante, xlii. 353. 

* Probi homines itself came to have this narrower meaning and in the next century 
was used of the councillors of Southampton and Yarmouth, but in the address of royal 
writs it was a common equivalent of barones, cives, or burgenses (Rotuli Litterarum 
Clausarum, passim, and cf, ibid. i. 223b, 224 (Droitwich)). 
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justify any wide inferences, he formulated in 1893 a theory of 
conciliar development within the borough court. 

In the town, as in the realm at large [he wrote], ‘ court’ and ‘ council’ 
are slowly differentiated, the borough court becomes a mere tribunal and 
by its side a distinctly conciliar organ is developed. This, however, except 
perhaps in exceptional London and a few other towns, seems to be rather 
the work of the fourteenth than of the thirteenth century.! 

Little attempt is made to fill in this general outline, and the 
details suggested do not seem altogether consistent. In the History 
he throws out a suggestion that councils may have been formed 
‘by a practice of summoning to the court only the more discreet 
and more legal men’, a practice, one may comment, which would 
leave unexplained the fixed numbers of the councils, but in a foot- 
note he speaks of the development of an old body of doomsmen 
or lawmen into a council as the typical case, and this was the view 
he stated more prominently in his latest treatment of the problem : 
‘When first we meet with a select group of twelve burgesses which 
is beginning to be a council, its primary duty still is that of de- 
claring the judgements or “‘ deeming the dooms ”’ of the borough.’ ? 
That the borough court was normally the urban equivalent of 
the rural hundred court, not infrequently retaining its name, and 
that there is some evidence of a select body of doomsmen in it 
in some parts of the country at all events,’ is not disputed. But 
as Maitland himself emphasized the great variety in the number 
of doomsmen in rural hundreds and did not adduce more than one 
clear case where they were twelve, it seems very unsafe to pos- 
tulate the general existence of exactly that number in borough 
courts. Maitland seems to have had in his mind the twelve law- 
men of certain midland boroughs and the twelve iudices of 
Chester who are recorded in Domesday Book. It should be 
remembered, however, that the former at any rate were a Scan- 
dinavian institution which apparently did not long survive the 
Norman Conquest, while Chester was within the area of Scan- 
dinavian influence. Liebermann was inclined to reject any 
derivation of borough councils of twelve from the lawmen.5 

1 Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law, ed. 1895, i. 659. 

2 Ante, xi. 19. 

% Judges (iudices) of the borough of Buckingham, whose number is not specified, 
are mentioned in 1130 (Pipe Roll, 31 Hen. I, p. 101). One or two citizens of London 
appear about the same date with the title of iudex or doomsman, presumably of the 
folksmoot (Round, Ancient Charters (Pipe Roll Soc., no. 10), p. 27; Hist. MSS. Comm., 
Rept. IX, appendix i, p. 66 a). There was an early tradition (c. 1250) that the twenty- 
four iurati or iuratores of the Leicester portmoot went back to the Norman period 
(Bateson, Records of Leicester, i. 41), which, if credible at all, can hardly be correct 
in regard to their name. At Chester doomsmen (iudicatores) of the portmoot are men- 
tioned as late as 1293 (Chester County Court Rolls (Chetham Soc., n.s., 84), p. 181). 

* Ante, iii. 420; History of English Law, i. 557. 

5 Gesetze der Angelsachsen, ii. 566. For the lawmen see also Vinogradoff, English 
Society in the Eleventh Century, pp. 5-6. 
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If the new councils had developed from bodies of twelve or 
twenty-four doomsmen, we should have expected, but do not 
find, that, as in the case of the continental scabini, the old name 
would have remained attached to them, especially if their work 
was still primarily judicial. Such a primacy is, indeed, very 
doubtful, as a glance through the earliest notices of councils 
collected in Section I above shows clearly enough. It is true only 
of those bodies at London (1206), Oxford, Cambridge, and Yar- 
mouth, which were specially created to repress local injustice or 
disorder and which had obviously no continuity with the judiciary 
of the old borough. In all other cases ‘ the rendering of judge- 
ments ’ either appears ;1s one only and not the first of the coun- 
cillor’s duties or is nov mentioned at all. Executing the king’s 
commands, governing the town, advising the town or the mayor, 
saving and keeping the town liberty, these are functions pro- 
minently assigned to the councils. 

There is, indeed, one clear case, and that the most important 
of all, of the slow development of an administrative council from 
the judiciary of a borough court. But, though the aldermen of 
London, the judges of its Husting court (but not a fixed number 
from the first), established themselves as the ruling council of the 
city, it was not, as we have seen, without opposition and some 
apparent attempts to set up a council chosen by the community 
as a whole. London, moreover, was an exceptional borough, and 
the Leicester tradition that the twenty-four iwrati of their port- 
moot, who appear as a council in the second half of the thirteenth 
century, were very ancient does not establish a case in point, 
since their administrative functions were taken over from a 
council of the merchant gild.1 Leicester, indeed, really affords 
a striking instance of a town council originating not in the gradual 
development of the borough judiciary but in the conscious action 
of its burgesses in their trading capacity.” 

Neither the London hor the Leicester case can have contri- 
buted to the formation of Maitland’s theory, for until 1902 it was 
not known that the aldermen of London were judges of the 
Husting court in the twelfth century and the Leicester evidence 
was first published in 1899. The evolutionary explanation of the 


1 Supra, p. 195, n. 3. 

* Sworn administrative councils believed to be old were not unknown in non-urban 
areas in the thirteenth century. In 1257 the supervision of the walls and ditches of 
Romney Marsh was in the hands of twenty-four twratores who are then said to have 
existed from time immemorial. It was only five years before this that the judicial 
enforcement of the duty of maintenance upon the tenants of the marsh had been 
transferred from the sheriff to them (N. Neilson, Cartulary of Bilsington Priory (Brit. 
Acad.), pp. 42-3). Besides the twenty-four each ‘ watergang ’ had its twelve iuratores 
(Black Book of St. Augustine’s (Brit. Acad.), i. 610). The bailiffs, jurats, and community 
of the marsh were incorporated in 1462 (Cal. Charier Rolls, vi. 181). The jurats of 
Portsmouth were also called turatwres (East, Portsmouth Records, p. 116). 
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growth of town councils must, indeed, have been based on 
general probabilities rather than on established facts. Most of 
the thirteenth-century evidence collected above was still in 
manuscript in 1896 or lurking unnoticed in the printed folio of the 
Rotuli Litterarum Clausarum. It was this apparent absence of 
evidence which led Maitland to place the general appearance of 
councils not earlier than the fourteenth century. With the fuller 
material now available and the probability that it is only a frag- 
ment of what once existed, we shall not be far wrong in expressing 
a belief that by the end of the thirteenth century most of the 
important towns had councils busily engaged in administrative 
work, though also in the generality of cases rendering judgements 
in the borough courts, not indeed, usually, because they were 
old bodies of doomsmen, but as one of a number of functions 
entrusted to a new municipal organ. It was actually, we may 
surmise, that decay of the old judiciary owing to judicial changes 
in the courts, assumed both by Stubbs and Maitland as an element 
in the development of town councils, which cleared the ground in 
many cases for a new arrangement. 

Maitland was too cautious a scholar to maintain that his 
theory of uninterrupted development covered every case. In 
the light of what happened at Ipswich and of certain German 
analogies—no reference is made to the parallel evidence from the 
communes of France and Flanders—he could not, he said, exclude 
the type of council ‘ newly and deliberately instituted ’,! but he 
evidently regarded it as quite exceptional. The thirteenth-century 
evidence, however, so far as it goes, points to special creation as 
the normal origin of a borough council, and the slow development 
at London seems exceptional. 

It is surprising that in dealing with this problem Maitland, 
unlike Stubbs, should seem to have entirely ignored the influence 
of the foreign commune in England, though he elsewhere notes its 
effects in London? and suspects ‘the influence of the sworn 
communa of the French town’ in the Ipswich oath to maintain 
the freedom and conceal the secrets of the town.® 

No suspicion that the sworn council might show the same 
influence appears to have crossed his mind, nor did he draw any 
inference from the rapid diffusion of the office of mayor after its 
adoption in London. Of course Round had not yet discovered 
the London communal oath and that of the twenty-four there, 
while the close association of mayor and counc'l in the thirteenth 
century was not yet fully revealed. Nevertheless, there was 
sufficient evidence for a repetition of Stubbs’s suggestion of the 
continental iurati as one of the sources of our town councils. 
There may be a danger of pressing the suggestion too far and of 

1 Hist. of Eng. Law, i. 659. * Ibid. p. 657. 3 Ibid. p. 671. 
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underestimating the power of like circumstances to produce like 
institutions. Still it seems prima facie significant that foreign 
influence was admittedly at its height just when such councils 
iwake their first appearance in English records. It remains to 


inquire how far this influence shaped English municipal institu- 
tions. 


IV 


The repercussions of the communal movement on the other 
side of the Channel had been felt in England from at least the 
middle of the twelfth century. Sworn communes had been formed 
or attempted at London, Gloucester, and York, but royal policy 
speedily stamped them out and nothing is known of their organiza- 
tion.! The concession of a commune by Count John to London 
in 1191? was, however, accompanied or soon followed by the 
introduction of the foreign office of mayor,’ and within the next 
quarter of a century at least a dozen towns copied London and 
provided themselves with mayors.* 

By the side of the mayor (or officers with native names but 
like powers) appears for the first time, so far as evidence or indeed 
probability goes, an administrative council of twelve or twenty- 
four burgesses. It is all part of a movement for a larger measure 
of urban self-government which had found its opportunity in the 
financial needs of Richard and John. 

As councils of just these numbers had long been a prominent 
feature of those city communes of France and Flanders which had 
clearly inspired municipal ambition on this side the Channel,® 
there can be practically no doubt that the general conception of 
such councils came from abroad, and the English bodies might 
therefore seem as foreign as the mayor. But here we must distin- 
guish. The mayor filled a position which had not existed until 
then in English towns, while the new councils were merely the 
old potentiores more closely organized and with wider functions. 
In other words there was the germ of a council already in exis- 

1 Ante, xlii. 340, 353. 
® Ibid. pp. 357-8 ; Round, Commune of London, p. 224. 


* The mayor of London is first actually mentioned in April 1193 (Hoveden, iii. 
212), but must go back at least to the previous autumn and perhaps to the institution 
of the commune a year earlier. 

* Winchester by 1200 (Rot. Chartarum, p. 60b); Exeter by 1205 (Rot. Litt. Claus. 
i, p. 39b); Lincoln by 1206 (Earliest Lincolnshire Assize Rolls, ed. Stenton, no. 1448) ; 
Barnstaple by 1210 (Round, Cal. of Documents in France, p. 462); Lynn by 1212 
(Rot. Litt. Claus. i. 123 a); York by 1213 (ibid. p. 150 a); Northampton and Oxford 
by 1215 (ibid. pp. 188 a, 195 b); Beverley (ante, xvi. 563), Bristol (Rot. Litt. Claus. 
i. 281 b), Grimsby and Newcastle-upon-Tyne by 1216 (ibid. i. 362 b, 247 a). The view 
that ‘ mayor’ comes from maior ballivus is of course untenable, though the title may 
have been occasionally given to the senior bailiff in the thirteenth century (Archaeo- 
logical Journal, 1. 254-5). 


5 Hegel, Stddte und Gilden, and Luchaire, Manuel des Institutions Francaises, 
passim. 
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tence, but none of a municipal magistrate who was not a royal 
official as were the bailiffs. We must be on our guard against 
assuming any close copying of continental precedents. The 
sacred number twelve and its double had long been in use in 
England, as elsewhere, for local bodies affected to various purposes ; 
and their comparatively recent application to the sworn inquests 
of presentment in the courts leet (to use their later name), which 
were to exercise no unimportant influence upon the administra- 
tion of the medieval town,! might have suggested further develop- 
ments of the idea. The names most usually applied to borough 
councillors, jurés (iwrati), prudes hommes (probi homines), and pairs 
or peers (pares), were used in the foreign commune too, but they 
belonged to the common stock of French-speaking lands. Only 
once—in the London communal oath of 1193—is the term most 
characteristic of the continental councils, scabini, skivini, échevins, 
given to the members of an English town council, and this has 
been thought by some to have been a merely casual use of a foreign 
name.? However this may be, London did not copy any foreign 
model in the end. There are some signs of hesitation under John, 
though no proof of any such direct imitation of Rouen as Round 
maintained,’ but the city was ultimately content to adapt its 
native body of aldermen to the new purpose. This is noteworthy 
since it was the first English town to come under foreign influence 
and the sole recipient of formal permission to set up a commune. 

Ward aldermen were not sufficiently general, or numerous 
enough where they existed, to supply councils on the London 
pattern in other boroughs,* but as London’s constitutional influ- 
ence was widespread, the use of the number twenty-four may have 
been imitation of the capital. Something approaching positive 
evidence of this is forthcoming in the case of Dublin, where the 
receipt in 1229 of licence to elect a mayor couched in the form 
granted to London in 1215 was apparently followed at once by 
the appointment of a council of twenty-four.5 Neither here nor 
elsewhere is there any hint of that duality which existed in the 
twenty-four of the Rouen group of communes, and which Round 
rather hastily thought he had traced to London.® 

London influence need not necessarily be excluded even where 
so large a council was not considered to be advisable, for the only 

1 There is, indeed, reason to believe that such a jury developed into an ad- 
ministrative council in at least one small town on ancient demesne : Godmanchester. 

* Supra, p. 178. Eskevyns or skevins are otherwise only known in England as 
officers of the merchant gild (Gross, Gild Merchant, i. 26). 

3 See supra, p. 180, and the criticism of Corbett, ante, xvi. 766. 

“ Canterbury seems to have converted its six ‘ borghs’ into aldermanries with 
(hundred) courts in the twelfth century in direct imitation of London, but even here 
the aldermen cannot have furnished more than half the council of twelve. 


5 Supra, p. 186. 
* Supra, p. 180. 
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lesser number generally possible was the half of twenty-four. 
This is but one, however, of the possible sources of the very com- 
mon municipal council of twelve members. 

One well-known group of such councils, the twelve jurats of 
the Cinque Ports and their members, has been ascribed by Round 
to direct borrowing from abroad, but not from Rouen in this 
case.! Starting from the penalty of house demolition for offences 
against the community, which he thought peculiar to the Ports 
on this side of the Channel, but found both in northern and south- 
western France, he seemed inclined for a moment to suggest 
direct influence from Gascony, which had commercial relations 
with the Ports, and where, as he learnt from Thierry, ‘ the form 
*“‘jurats ”’ more especially belongs’. But on realizing that the 
punishment in question was probably derived in Gascony from 
the north, that Amiens afforded the only exact parallel to the 
Cinque Ports’ infliction of it for refusal to serve as mayor or 
jurat, and that Picardy had communal confederations to explain 
the confederation of the Ports which he persisted in believing 
to have been formed as late as the thirteenth century, he put 
forward his hypothesis of the Picard origin of the Cinque Ports 
organization. The subsequent discovery that the penalty of house 
demolition, even for refusal to serve as mayor, was in use else- 
where in England, Scotland, and Ireland,? and that the con- 
federacy was at least fifty years older than the joint communes 
of Picardy,* has long since demolished his hypothesis, but no one 
seems to have pointed out that, after explaining that the form 
‘jurats ’ especially belonged to Gascony, he silently treated it as 
a possible Picard form. As a matter of fact ‘ jurat ’ was confined 
to the south, the northern form being everywhere ‘ juré ’.4 Un- 
less, therefore, we are prepared to affliliate the Cinque Ports to 
Bordeaux or Bayonne, ‘ jurat’ or ‘ jurate’, as it is often spelt, 
in the former must be regarded as an English word derived from 
durati, and for this there is sufficient evidence. Whenever the 
councillors are referred to in documents written in French it is 
translated ‘ juré ’ ; > it was used in towns remote from the Ports ° 
and occasionally alternated with ‘ juror ’.? In 1379, in the assess- 
ment for the poll-tax, it was employed as a class name for all 
municipal councillors. The oath of office was universal, they were 


1 Feudal England, pp. 552 ff. 

® Bateson, Borough Customs (Selden Soc.), i. 30, 264, 280; ii. 38-40. 

* Ante, xxiv. 732; Petit-Dutaillis, Studies Supplementary to Stubbs, p. 87. 

* See Littré, s.v. 

5 Cf. Borough Customs (Selden Soc.), i. 41, 85, 121-2 ; ii. 17, 22, 152, 154. 

* e.g. at Bridport (ibid. ii. 39), at Southampton (Black Book, ii. 60), and at Ports- 
mouth (R. East, Portsmouth Records, p. 1). Its use in the Channel Islands seems to be 
due to English influence. 

7 Borough Customs, i. 212. ® Rot. Parl. iii. 58a; cf. v. 515 b; vi. 338 a. 
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all iwrati, but local usage determined whether they should be 
colloquially described by the French form (jurés, joures) or the 
English (jurat(e)s) or by some designation not referring to their 
oath such as good men (prudes hommes) or portmen or, most com- 
monly, by their number, the twelve or the twenty-four. Instead, 
therefore, of disclosing a specially French application, the Cinque 
Ports usage actually shows an unusual local consistency in the 
use of an anglicized Latin word. 

Any other conclusion would be difficult to reconcile with the 
comparatively late and incomplete introduction of mayors into 
the constitutions of the Ports. There is no evidence of a mayor 
in any of them before 1290, and in the early part of the fourteenth 
century Romney, Hythe, and Hastings had still bailiffs as their 
chief magistrates.! 

So far all attempts to establish a direct connexion between 
the constitution of any English town and that of a particular 
foreign commune or group of communes must be regarded as 
having failed. Municipal growth in England owed a great debt 
to the communal movement abroad, but its borrowing, except 
in the case of the mayoralty, was general, not specific. It 
derived thence the full conception of a self-governing urban com- 
munity, presided over by a chief magistrate and council of its 
own choice, and with all its component parts cemented together 
by binding oaths which inculcated a high ideal of civic loyalty 
and service. The general idea of a council emanating from the 
community and sworn to serve and uphold its interests seems to 
have been derived from foreign example, but it is not necessary 
to look abroad for the details of its organization, its number, or 
the various names under which it went. There were features of 
English local life which had prepared the way for and were 
readily adaptable to the new conception. The spirit of the com- 
mune pervaded the proceedings at Ipswich in 1200, but the new 
constitution bears a thoroughly English impress. It lacks even 
a mayor, and Ipswich was one of many self-governing boroughs 
which were content with the right to elect their royal bailiffs. 

It was only in this general way, indeed, that even the broader 
features of the communal system, itself far from uniform in detail, 
could be adopted in England, so different were the conditions of 
a fairly compact national kingdom from those of the thoroughly 
feudalized lands beyond the Channel. Urban government in 
England was a good deal less closely aristocratic than in the com- 
munes of France and the Low Countries, in which its organs 
developed out of the old local colleges of judges, usually twelve in 
number and known as scabini, who were appointed for life, 


1 Foedera (Rec. ed.) 1. ii. 730, 945. Yet Round assumed that all had mayors 
(Feudal England, p. 552). 
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originally by the Carolingians and afterwards by the feudal lords 
among whom their empire broke up. Annual election seems only 
to have been introduced, in Flanders at any rate, towards the 
end of the twelfth century, to prevent their making themselves 
hereditary, and it was always some form of self-election or at the 
most election by a select body of citizens, such as the hundred 
peers at Rouen and its daughter cities, who were themselves 
apparently hereditary.1 Election by the whole body of citizens 
as prescribed by King John for the appointment of the bailiffs 
of Ipswich was a thing unknown in the foreign commune, an 
insular peculiarity explained by the necessity of making every 
citizen responsible for the due payment of the fee-farm by those 
officers. Even in the election of a council, where they were left 
a free hand, the ruling class at Ipswich, while (through the bailiffs 
and coroners) appointing a limited body of electors, thought well 
to obtain the assent of the community at large to this procedure.” 
As late as 1300 the council of Southampton, we have seen, was 
elected by the whole community.* Little is known of the election 
of English mayors in the first century of their existence, but it 
points to an original selection, in form at least, by the general body 
of the burgesses, and at Winchester about 1275 the community 
still shared the choice with the council.4 In England, too, the 
king merely reserved a veto on a single name, while in his foreign 
dominions he insisted on nominating from a list of three. 

In England the towns were indebted to the communal move- 
ment abroad for the mayoralty and in a more general way for 
their municipal councils, but both these institutions were de- 
veloped by them from the outset on native lines consistent with 
their close dependence upon the Crown or, in the case of mesne 
towns, in imitation of the royal boroughs. JAMES TaIrT. 


1 Giry, Histoire de Saint-Omer, p. 169; Etablissements de Rouen, p- 14; Luchaire, 
Manuel des Institutions Frangaises, p. 418. Thus the foreign communes conform better 
to Maitland’s theory of the origin of town councils than the English boroughs for which 
it was devised. 

* Supra, p. 182. 

® Oak Book, i. 44. 

‘ Furley, Ancient Usages of Winchester, p. 27. 

* But the Rouen type of commune was of course an imperfect one. 





The Fame of Sir Edward Stafford 


N editing the last volume of the Elizabethan Spanish Calendar 

in 1899 Martin Hume identified with Sir Edward Stafford, our 
ambassador in France from 1583 to 1590, a certain Julio (or 
Julius), or the new friend, or the new confidant—all three, accord- 
ing to him, different names for the same person—who on the face 
of the documents he calendared seems to have been selling in- 
formation to Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador in that country. 
The relationship began in January 1587, and Hume was so con- 
vinced of the identification that he indexed references to the 
three names under Stafford’s name. To say the least, so grave 
a charge as that of treason which Hume made called for more 
argument than his foot-notes supplied, and in reviewing the 
volume in this journal }—a review which should be read by any 
one who has occasion to use the Spanish Calendar—Professor 
Pollard pointed out the striking discordancies involved in Hume’s 
identification. The argument which Hume omitted was supplied 
by Dr. Conyers Read in an article written in 1915,? and his state- 
ment of the case against Stafford, reinforeed—though less con- 
fidently—in his recent work on Sir Francis Walsingham, has not 
been refuted. Mrs. Lomas, the editor of the Foreign Calendar, 
held strongly that Stafford was no traitor, and she promised 
to deal with the problem in the latest volume of her calendar. 
Unfortunately, ill health has made the fulfilment of her promise 
impossible, and under the circumstances I have ventured to con- 
vert my review of the new volume of the Foreign Calendar * into 
an examination of the charges against Stafford. 

There are two elements in the problem. The one is the identity 
of Stafford with one or more of the names mentioned above: 
that is, did Stafford receive money from Mendoza and supply him 
with information ? The other is whether, if this be so, Stafford 
was acting treasonably. Dr. Read wisely keeps the two questions 
apart, though he answers each affirmatively. I will not say much 

1 Ante, xvi. 572 f. 
* American Hist. Rev. xx. 292 f. 


* Calendar of State Papers, Foreign Series, of the Reign of Elizabeth, vol. xxi, part i, 


June 1586—June 1588. Edited by Sophie Crawford Lomas (London: Stationery 
Office, 1927). 
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about the first, because it seems a waste of time to build a detailed 
argument on Hume’s calendaring of the original documents, packed 
as it is with personal pronouns which he identifies with a certainty 
that others cannot share. In spite of this distrust, however, 
I accept Dr. Read’s contention that the evidence at places is so 
strong that one must at any rate sometimes identify Julio, the 
new friend, and the new confidant, with Stafford. I thus accept 
the contention that Stafford received an initial sum of 2,000 
crowns from Mendoza, and further payments. Yet it would be 
rash to write ‘ Stafford’ or ‘ Julio’ every time the new friend or 
the new confidant is mentioned. After the death ‘of Charles 
Arundel, who acted as intermediary between Stafford and Men- 
doza, a new intermediary was found, and I think that he may 
sometimes be referred to under one of the pseudonyms.” 

Conceding to Martin Hume and Dr. Read the substance of 
their case on the first question, there still remains the crucial 
question of Stafford’s evil or good intentions. It is well to note 
first what is involved in proving the case against him. Assuming 
that he was the conscious source of Mendoza’s information in each 
instance cited by Dr. Read—an assumption we may make for the 
sake of argument—then everything turns on being able to prove 
that the information was accurate, that it was of a confidential 
character, that the divulgence of it was damaging to English 
interests, and if possible that Stafford really possessed it. I have 
tried myself to apply these tests and find it extraordinarily difficult 
to discover occasions when the proof can be made satisfactorily. 
The precision of facts and dates evaporates as one examines them 
attentively, and the gaps in the foreign state papers are so serious 
that when the Spanish Calendar offers a seemingly crucial occa- 
sion for the tests the state papers fail us : sometimes the reverse 
happens. Hume’s escape from this difficulty was an easy one. 
He simply assumed—or so it seems—that the statements in the 
Spanish Calendar were accurate, and by begging the question 
completely, arrived at his conclusion. Dr. Read, indeed, refers to 
particular pieces of information, the giving of which to Mendoza 
he stigmatizes as ‘the rankest sort of treason’; but generally 
his only evidence is a page reference, in a foot-note, to the Spanish 
Calendar. Let us postpone judgement until we have examined 
some of the passages to which he refers.* 

The first batch are concerned, in time if not always in subject, 
with Drake’s Cadiz expedition, and the first reference is to news 

1 American Hist. Rev. xx. 302 f.; e.g. Spanish Cal., Eliz., iv. 121, compared with 
ibid. pp. 87, 110, leaves no doubt of the identity of ‘ the new friend’. The references 
to Julio as though he were in London are easily explained if we assume that the object 
was to give the date of Stafford’s letters from London. 


* Cf. Spanish Cal., Eliz., iv. 430. 
> American Hist. Rev. xx. 310—11 and foot-notes. 
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given by Stafford to Charles Arundel expressly for Mendoza. It 
contains the statement that Elizabeth had agreed to pay Dom 
Antonio, the Portuguese pretender, three years of his pension, 
plus 18,000 crowns, and provide him with a fleet to operate against 
Spain. Dr. Read offers no evidence that there was such a scheme 
afoot at the time, and on the other side there is this to be said: 
that Sir Julian Corbett had no suspicion of it when he was working 
over these years, nor is it reconcilable with the treatment of Dom 
Antonio referred to a few pages later in the Spanish Calendar. 
The second reference reveals Stafford saying that Burghley had 
just written to tell him that the execution of Mary Stuart had 
been carried out against his will.2 But surely the statement is 
incredible. It seems easier to assume that on this occasion also 
Stafford was bamboozling Mendoza. With the next we find 
Stafford saying that no living soul but the queen and Burghley 
knew what Drake’s plans were to be, and Elizabeth would not 
even have the lord admiral informed. On the face of it this is 
absurd, and it is hard to see how it can be reconciled with our 
evidence: perhaps reconciliation is unnecessary since the new 
friend himself contradicts it in another of his revelations a month 
later.2 Nevertheless, the passage in question refers to Cadiz as 
Drake’s probable objective, and here at any rate it might seem 
that we have an instance of treason. Hasty conclusions are, 
however, generally false conclusions. We cannot, it is true, prove 
that Stafford was ignorant of Drake’s intention to attack Cadiz, 
nor for that matter can Dr. Read prove that he knew of it ; but 
what seems to have escaped the notice of Stafford’s critics is that 
Cadiz was an incident in Drake’s plans, not the main objective, 
and had Stafford known of these plans he must have considered 
Cape St. Vincent or Lisbon more important than Cadiz. Couple 
this with the fact that Drake sailed on 2 April and Mendoza only 
sent Stafford’s news from Paris on 9/19 April, and it looks as though 
treason is not here in question. I pass to another of Dr. Read’s 
references, where the passage evidently is supposed to give the 
gist of a letter from Walsingham to Stafford that is extant.6 To 
a point it does—and the news is harmless—but the Indian flotilla 
of Spain did sail that year and the text of Drake’s counter- 
instructions suggests that the English authorities expected it ;*® so 
that in telling Mendoza the opposite Stafford was probably lying, 
and lying with a purpose. 


1 Spanish Cal., Eliz., iv. 8,17; Corbett, Drake and the Tudor Navy, ii. 65. 

* Spanish Cal., Eliz., iv. 27. 

3 Ibid. iv. 69, 87; Papers relating to... the Spanish War, 1585-1587, ed. Corbett 
(Navy Records Soc.), pp. 97 f. 

* Papers relating to... the Spanish War, pp. xxv f. 

5 Spanish Cal., Eliz., iv. 87; Foreign Cal., Eliz., vol. xxi, part i, p. 279. 

* Papers relating to... the Spanish War, pp. 101-2. 
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In another of his references,! this time to a letter of Mendoza’s 
on 16/26 June 1588, on the eve of the Armada, Dr. Read says 
that Stafford—that is, Julio—gave ‘ precise news’ of the move- 
ments of Howard’s and Drake’s fleets. It is well to examine the 
precision. Julio says that the two fleets numbered 160 sail and 
not more than 8,000 men: Sir Julian Corbett’s estimate is 100 
sail and 10,000 men. Julio further says that they sailed on 
30 May/9 June, their orders being not to sail into Spanish waters : 
actually they did sail on 30 May, but their intention was to sail 
to Spain and this their orders allowed ; only the winds frustrated 
it. It is true that the plan was temporarily changed by the queen 
on 9 June, but as Stafford does not mention the return of the 
fleet on 6 June the information that he gave was in any event not 
up to date. Whether he knew or not of subsequent happenings, 
he clearly refers to the voyage of 30 May and he as clearly falsifies 
its objective, and as information regarding this voyage the news was 
scarcely prompt.? Dr. Read is still more insecure when he argues 
that Stafford, in the spring of 1588, apparently tried to convince 
the English government that Philip had abandoned his intention 
of sending the Armada.* We do not possess the text of the letter 
to Howard in which Stafford told him that Philip had dissolved 
his forces, but I think there can be little doubt that he was merely 
passing on an advertisement that he had received. Seeing that 
he was telling Burghley at this very time that he did not believe 
in the possibility of peace with Spain,* whilst in March, April, 
and May he passed on the latest rumoured dates for the sailing 
of the Armada,® it is manifestly unreasonable to insinuate that 
Stafford was trying to deceive his own government. 

There is some hyperbole in Dr. Read’s statement that Stafford 
‘ betrayed to Mendoza every particular of the efforts of Elizabeth 
to form an alliance with Henry III of France against Spain in the 
spring of 1588 ’,* and it is hardly critical to base this statement on 
references to the Spanish Calendar alone. Even if one cannot 
prove the news items to be false, there still remains the duty of 


1 I may also refer to Dr. Read’s sentence to which is attached foot-note no. 65, 
which makes Stafford give Mendoza news on or before 5/15 March of instructions 
only issued to Drake on 15 March! cf. Dr. Read’s own reference to Corbett. 

* Spanish Cal., Eliz., iv. 319; Corbett, Drake and the Tudor Navy, ii. 150, 156 f. ; 
State Papers relating to the Defeat of the Spanish Armada, ed. J. K. Laughton (Navy 
Records Soc.), i. 192 f. 

3’ American Hist. Rev. xx. 311, n. 67. 

* Foreign Cal., Eliz., vol. xxi, part i, pp. 481, 482; cf. Stafford’s comment here 
(p. 481), ‘I see her [Elizabeth] out with Spain, and I think no intent in him ever to 
agree with her’, with Mendoza’s statement a few weeks later that he understood 
Julio was doing his best to induce Elizabeth to seek Philip and not draw closer to the 
French (Spanish Cal., Eliz., iv. 258). 

5 Foreign Cal., Eliz., vol. xxi, part i, pp. 532-3, 624; Harleian MS. 288, fo. 190 b, 
Stafford to Walsingham, 29 April 1588. 

® American Hist. Rev. xx. 311. 
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proving them to be true. Let us take the first reference that he 
appends to his statement. Here the new friend asserts that Eliza- 
beth had written to Stafford on 29 April 1587. I take this to be 
new style. Nowon 21 April(o.s.) Walsingham wrote to Stafford, and 
as luck would have it I think we can infer from the postscript that 
Elizabeth had not written on 19 April (0.s.). But supposing that 
my inference is not altogether convincing, or that Mendoza is using 
old style—which I think very unlikely—the fact remains that 
Dr. Read cannot prove that Elizabeth wrote the letter. And 
there is this argument also—though it is dependent on one’s sense 
of the likeliness of things—that other revelations of the new friend 
on this occasion seem to be specially made for Mendoza’s con- 
sumption : I do not believe the story about Philip’s right to the 
English crown; much less do I believe that Elizabeth promised 
Stafford the viceroyalty of Ireland, nor—as on another occasion 
Mendoza reports—a place in the privy council. It is, I think, 
needless to pursue the criticism much farther. Had Stafford 
really been betraying the course of Anglo-French relations at this 
time one would have expected him in all haste to tell Mendoza of 
the most important private interview which he had with Henry IIT 
on 29 March 1588 and of the subsequent interview with Secretary 
Pinart. In fact, it was a ludicrously inadequate and misleading 
account that Mendoza sent to Philip on 4/14 April. Unfortunately, 
it is not quite clear that he received it from the new confidant, 
although it seems likely ; but, however this be, one can at least 
say with certainty that Stafford had not divulged his secret by 
4 April, and but for the possibility of there being a gap in Men- 
doza’s dispatches immediately after this date one might be able 
to say that he did not divulge it at all.” 

Dr. Read then cannot be said to have proved his case against 
Stafford. But it is not sufficient merely to show this. We must 
attempt to supply a reasonable explanation of Stafford’s actions, 
and it is only fair to Dr. Read to point out that it is much easier 
to do this now that the foreign state papers for the period are 
calendared. If Stafford did not play the traitor—the thesis that 
I wish to maintain—and yet pretended to be a paid informant of 
Mendoza’s, there was some reason for his conduct. Either it was 
for the money—not a great sum—or it was a phase of his secret 
diplomacy. I do not doubt that it was the latter. Stafford was in 
debt, but Dr. Read makes altogether too much of the fact. It 
was not exceptional for an Elizabethan ambassador to get into 
financial straits, nor indeed was it for ambassadors of other 
countries in the sixteenth century. One ambassador had to desert 
his post for lack of money in 1511, and generally ambassadors 


1 Spanish Cal., Eliz., iv. 86-7, 110; Foreign Cal., Eliz., vol. xxi, part i, pp. 279-80. 
® Hatfield MSS. iii. 314 f.; Spanish Cal., Eliz., iv. 266. 
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had to face making inroads into their private estates.1 Their 
allowance was fixed, but the expense of their establishment was 
not, and economy might easily mean inefficiency. Though the 
cost of the secret service of news that they had to organize and 
maintain might in a general way be met, there were many outlays 
that they could not recover. In 1586 Stafford advanced 6,400 
crowns to the Comte de Soissons in anticipation of a grant that 
he hoped Elizabeth would make, only to hear from Walsingham 
that Elizabeth’s mood had changed and it did not look as though 
she would make the grant.2 I have no doubt that Stafford 
recovered his loan, but I have equally no doubt that he made 
many advances which he did not recover ; and in any event it is 
difficult to believe that after risking his own fortune through his 
enthusiasm for the cause he should a year later start selling 
information to Mendoza. An ambassador’s financial salvation was 
that he remained in a post for a brief; time. Stafford was am- 
bassador for an exceptional number of years and in exceptional 
times: ‘Yf yow dyd knowe’, he wrote to Walsingham in July 
1588, 


whatt unseasonable tymes and unresonable I have had to passe an ordinarye 
bowndes of expense and especially the Queen of Scotts tyme above all 
other, and this last both for myne owne conservation and the preservation 
of thinges in good state for her majesties service heere, I thinke yow will 
nott wonder att the expense.’ 


It is true that he added to his debts by gaming with Alencon and 
his companions in the first year of his embassy, but I think we 
may also accept his own statement that thereafter he abstained.’ 
Unfortunately, this early frivolity gave his critics at home a 
weapon against him, and consequently we hear about it from the 
English side. The stress laid upon his debts in the Spanish 
Calendar is quite unconvincing, since if we assume that Stafford 
was fooling Mendoza we must allow that by dinning into his ears 
the complaint that he was overwhelmed by debt he provided a 
natural setting for his relations with him. Unduly oppressed by 
Stafford’s debts, Dr. Read comes to the astonishing conclusion 
that he misappropriated public funds; this because he kept in 
his hands and used as a loan a sum of money that was to have 
been paid to the Comte de Soissons, but/ for legitimate reasons 
was not. Yet on Dr. Read’s own showing both Elizabeth and 
Walsingham knew that he had the money. Burghley also knew. 
The fact is that Elizabeth sometimes helped her servants by 
allowing them to be in her debt. It was not a peaceful position 
to be in, but Stafford’s innocence is surely, doubly clear when we 
2 Maulde-La-Claviére, M. de, La Diplomatie au temps de Machiavel (1892), ii. 7 f. 


* Foreign Cal., Eliz., xx. 554-5. ¥ Harleian MS. 288, fo. 216. 
* Foreign Cal., Eliz., vol. xxi, part i, pp. 128-9. 
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learn that he asked Walsingham to show the queen a letter in 
which this very charge over this very sum of money was made 
against him. 

If the suggestion that Stafford’s conduct was the result merely 
of a desire for money does not carry conviction, then we must 
turn to explore the alternative explanation, namely, that it was 
a move in his secret diplomacy. As an ambassador it was his duty 
to supply his government with news of all projects and happenings 
that he could ferret out. He had to be as it were foreign corre- 
spondent for Europe generally as well as for France in particular, 
since we had no other resident ambassador abroad ; and at the 
same time to be the centre of a spy service in France. The latter 
was abnormally elaborate because it was a question of probing 
the secrets of the English catholic refugees, Mary Stuart’s parti- 
sans, and the Guise party, as well as the usual business of securing 
informants at court and suborning people in the households of 
prominent state officials; and in addition the Spanish embassy 
became all-important since we had no ambassador in Spain, we 
were soon to expel Mendoza from England, and our open inter- 
vention in the Netherlands led to Spain’s preparations for in- 
vasion. At the very beginning of his embassy Stafford asked his 
predecessor how he was to get information out of the Spanish 
ambassador’s house, the bishop of Glasgow’s—Mary Stuart’s 
agent—and the house of Guise. There was nothing novel in this. 
Novelty, if it existed, was in the methods he devised to secure his 
ends. He was persistently inventing ways of obtaining intelligence 
and deceiving England’s enemies, and—a point the importance 
of which we shall see later—asking leave from home to adopt 
them. Often Elizabeth refused permission and even chided him ; 
but there is no need to assume with Stafford that Walsingham’s 
malignant influence always inspired these refusals, nor to think 
that they reflected any suspicion at home of Stafford’s good faith, 
as when he was commanded to have nothing to do with the more 
conspicuous English refugees like Charles Arundel and the Pagets. 
Elizabeth thought of the public character of Stafford ; Stafford 
of a fine chance of securing intelligence. Let us examine some of 
his schemes. 

On 1 December 1583 he wrote to the queen telling her of a 
Jesuit who had come to him pretending to be ready to play the 
spy and also warning him that his wife, Lady Stafford, was 
thought to be a catholic at heart. Stafford explained to Elizabeth 
that he had taken care to encourage the Jesuit’s suspicions of 
Lady Stafford ; in fact that the rumour was one which he had 
himself devised. Four of the great ladies of the court, who 

1 American Hist. Rev. xx. 309; Foreign Cal., Eliz., vol. xxi, part i, pp. 378, 483. 
* Foreign Cal., 1583-4, p. 166. 
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knew all state secrets through their intimacy with the leading 
statesmen were fond of his wife’s company, and religious sym- 
pathy, he thought, would lead them to speak more frankly 
to her.1 Elizabeth would not let him go on with his plan— 
naturally enough, I think—but Stafford sorrowfully remarked 
that 500 marks would not suffice to make good the loss of 
news.” 

In the following year Stafford was ‘ sought upon by the Duke 
of Guise’s means ’. We do not possess any details of the scheme. 
Perhaps it was an attempt to bribe him; perhaps not. At any 
rate he was offered ‘ private conference ’, and his own comment 
was that ‘the only way to know those things that may hurt 
anybody is to haunt them that are their enemies ’. He wrote to 
Burghley to know Elizabeth’s will and once more was rebuked. 
In a letter written to Burghley in the following year he attributed 
his rebuff to Walsingham’s jealousy : ‘ first she liked ’, he wrote, 
* then the next day disliked it, which I thought came by her com- 
municating it to those who will never like courses . . . wherein I 
may do her Majesty service worth the thanks.’ *? We shall consider 
Walsingham’s relations with Stafford later : for the moment it is 
enough to remark that he had become a bee in Stafford’s bonnet. 
I think a quite adequate explanation of Elizabeth’s objection is 
that Stafford himself was to visit Guise, which though done in 
secret could hardly remain unknown, and being known might have 
crossed Elizabeth’s diplomacy unpleasantly. If this was the basis 
of the objection then it would not hold against employing an 
intermediary, and after Stafford secured the services of Charles 
Arundel there were relations with Guise: in fact Stafford osten- 
sibly sold information to Guise through Arundel as he later did to 
Mendoza, and Dr. Read believes that he played his country false 
in this instance as in the other.* 

In a similar vein to the foregoing is Stafford’s device for pene- 
trating the plans of Mary Stuart’s supporters in France. In 1583 
he seems to have been haunting the bishop of Glasgow’s house 
unknown to the bishop. Walsingham advised him against it.® 
In 1585 he was approached by the Marian party and pretended 
friendship with them in order to help to keep watch on their 
actions. Once more he asked for the queen’s approval and once 


1 Cotton MSS., Galba E. vi, fos. 183f. The letter is a copy in Stafford’s hand, 
evidently sent to Burghley like the other copies in this volume. It is worth noting that 
Stafford did not mention his scheme in his letter to Walsingham of the same date 
(ibid. fos. 187 f.), and that Elizabeth did not betray Lady Stafford’s name in telling 
Walsingham to write and scotch the plan (cf. Foreign Cal., 1583-4, p. 271). 

* Cotton MSS., Galba E. vi, fos. 194 f. 

* Foreign Cal., 1583-4, p. 475; ibid. vol. xix, p. 654; Cotton MSS., Galba E. vi, 
fo. 234 b, Stafford to Burghley, 7 May 1584. 

* American Hist. Rev. xx. 300 f. 

5 Foreign Cal., 1583-4, p. 222. 
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more was refused it. Again, I think, there is the same principle 
behind the refusal. Again, too, Stafford deplored the lost oppor- 
tunity : he told Walsingham a year later that he would have been 
drawn in pieces by wild horses if the queen and he had not had 
in their hands both the recent Babington plot and anything yet 
to come, as plain as the conspirators themselves knew it. He 
added that he would one day tell the queen and Walsingham the 
manner of it, which was not fit to be committed to writing, a 
comment which with similar comments on other occasions warns 
us that we must not look for details of all Stafford’s devices in his 
letters. 

Now the mind which invented these tricks was quite likely 
to pretend to play its own government false in order to penetrate 
and disconcert the plans of its enemies. ‘ For my part’, wrote 
Stafford to Walsingham once, ‘I am of a mind to use the devil 
himself well, if he could come to me in the likeness of a man to 
serve the Queen withal.’ 2? But not only can we place the main plan 
in its temperamental setting, the very incidents fit Stafford’s 
genius. Somehow he had to impart a flavour of importance and 
genuineness to information generally harmless or false. I think 
he was often helped with Mendoza by being asked to confirm 
news the latter had received from agents in England. But the 
charge against him in connexion with the duke of Guise is that 
he showed his letters of intelligence out of England,* and Mendoza 
also notes from time to time that he had seen or had had read to 
him Stafford’s dispatches. It is this apparently grave offence 
which we can reduce to the level of trickery. Twice in 1583 he 
asked Elizabeth to write him dispatches occasionally which he 
might show and so deceive other parties.* Once he acknowledged 
the receipt of such a dispatch from Walsingham, which he proposed 
to leave lying about so that a spy who was suspected to be in his 
house might see it ; and to deceive this man further he added a 
knot to his signature when he wrote letters to Walsingham which 
he had allowed the spy to copy, and which therefore were to be 
ignored at home.® Similarly he arranged a mark with Elizabeth 
which was to indicate that the particular passage in his letter 
was ‘ wrytten for a pourpose and nott for a truthe ’.? In 1585 he 
told the queen how he showed counterfeit letters from home in 
order to confirm confidential talks which he had with people who 
were sure to carry all they learned to Catherine de Médicis.* And 


1 Foreign Cal., Eliz., vol. xxi, part i, pp. 94, 127. Probably ibid. xix. 653 refers to 
the same occasion. * Ibid., 1583-4, p. 173. 

* Foreign Cal., Eliz., vol. xxi, part i, p. 34. 

* e.g. Spanish Cal., Eliz., iv. 71, 194. 

5 Foreign Cal., 1583-4, p. 184; Cotton MSS., Galba E. vi, fo. 186, Stafford to 
Elizabeth, 1 December 1583. * Foreign Cal., 1583-4, p. 184. 

7 Cotton MSS., Galba E. vi, fo. 171 b, Stafford to Elizabeth, 7 November 1583. 

® Foreign Cal., Eliz., xx. 252. 
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the year before we find him telling how after an interview with 
the French king he wrote a fake dispatch home which was to be 
shown to the Spanish ambassador in Paris. It carried, he says, 
‘both Matters which the Spanishe Imbassador knew to be trewe, 
and also Introductions owte of Cypher to helpe to discover 
partlye that which was in Cypher ’.1 Let me tell of a trick which 
he played on Secretary Pinart and I think that we shall then have 
a repertory of devices quite rich enough to account for his prac- 
tice with Guise and Mendoza. In March 1588 Stafford received an 
important letter from Elizabeth the contents of which he made 
known to Henry III in a private interview. Afterwards the king 
sent his Secretary Pinart to Stafford, but warned the latter not to 
tell him of a certain point in the letter. Stafford carried out his 
instructions by showing Pinart the original letter in Elizabeth’s 
hand and then translating it into French as though he were 
reading it word for word; but he turned the beginning and 
omitted the passage mentioned.? The success of the trick depended 
on Pinart’s ignorance of English, which was not a language that 
a foreign official was expected to know. Mendoza knew no English 
and I think we may be sure that Guise also knew none. 

If a case of treason cannot be proved from the information 
given to Mendoza by Stafford, and if the latter’s devices for 
deceiving his opponents suggest that his relations with Guise and 
Mendoza are instances of such deception—and thus far the argu- 
ment has progressed—then we must see whether any evidence 
other than Mendoza’s suggests a doubt about Stafford’s inno- 
cence. That evidence is contained in the reports of two of 
Walsingham’s spies. The first spy was Thomas Rogers, who was 
in France in the autumn of 1585 and returned to England probably 
in the spring of 1586. We have a report of his on Stafford written 
apparently in June 1586 after his return. It accuses him of 
showing Guise his dispatches in return for 6,000 crowns, and 
makes minor but grave charges against him in connexion with 
Charles Arundel.* Probably it was another of his reports which 
Burghley told Stafford of in December 1585, but unfortunately 
we only possess Stafford’s reply and this leaves the nature of the 
charges obscure. Evidently Stafford’s relations with Arundel 
were condemned and Arundel’s with Guise. ‘ It is a thing ’, wrote 
Stafford, 


that carrieth no sense. . . . My dallying with Charles Arundel is not un- 
known to Mr. Secretary, as I can show by the answers of his letters to 
me with his own hand in cipher, but which way I deal, it is not reason 


1 Murdin, Burghley State Papers, p. 396. 

* Foreign Cal., Eliz., vol. xxi, parti, pp. 580f.; cf. Hatfield MSS., iii. 314f. It is 
very probable that Stafford played this same trick on Mendoza on the occasion 
referred to in Spanish Cal., Eliz., iv. 194. 

’ Foreign Cal., Eliz., vol. xxi, part i, pp. 34 f. 
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anybody should know it but them that I may trust well, which truly 
is not he. And in my opinion men should not in this place look with whom 
he that is in it dealeth, but look to the effect of his doings and let him 
answer it. 
It is not easy to determine whether Rogers was told to pry into 
Stafford’s affairs or not: more probably it is an instance of one 
secret service stumbling across another, just as Stafford in 1588 
stumbled across one of Walsingham’s spies and did not know 
what to make of him except that he was a dissolute and profane 
creature.? Nor is it easy to say what impression Rogers’s reports 
made on Walsingham, although it is well to remember that there 
is a vast difference between his seizing on certain points to criticize 
Stafford or undermine his credit and his believing in the charge of 
treason. If a message of Walsingham’s to which Stafford replied 
on 24 April 1586 referred to Rogers’s accusations—and I think 
it very probable—then it would seem that Walsingham dealt 
honourably with Stafford and told him of them. ‘I marvel what 
bad disposed people ’, wrote Stafford in reply, 
can have talked of me with such untruths as I find by your speeches with 
Tupper, and as I heard from others. . . . I have committed the truth to this 
bearer, and beseech you to give credit to him reporting it and to me who 
send it, and crave your word in my absence to assure that which I send 
to you to be true. 
Perhaps Stafford had Rogers in mind when he said that he sus- 
pected the author to be ‘ one that is gone naughtily and secretly 
from hence ; . . . as very a knave and as very a fool withal as any is 
in England or France ’.* Walsingham’s reply was reassuring : 
probably it contained the promise referred to by Stafford when the 
second spy’s reports fell into his hands; to believe nothing of 
him but when he had first by making Stafford acquainted with it 
tried the truth, and to remain Stafford’s friend.4 Unfortunately, 
the argument will not remain simple, for it is difficult to reconcile 
this friendly acquittal with the instructions given to Rogers— 
apparently by Thomas Mills, Walsingham’s servant, and appar- 
ently in June 1586 °—to restate his charges against Stafford. 
However, it is enough for our purpose, I think, to know that 
Stafford at this time repudiated such charges against him as he 
heard of and was able to explain the circumstances which gave 
rise to them. It may even be more significant to learn that he 
knew, before ever he entered upon his relations with Mendoza, 
that tales were likely to be told about his actions at home. 

1 Foreign Cal., Eliz., xx. 221-2. 

* Harleian MS, 288, fo. 218, Stafford to Walsingham, 10 July 1588. 

® Foreign Cal., Eliz., xx. 574. 

* Ibid. xx. 606 ; ibid. vol. xxi, part i, pp. 662-3. 


5 Both the name of the addressee and the date of Rogers’s letter are conjectural ; 


but so is my interpretation of Stafford’s letter of 24 April. I think it wisest to leave the 
difficulty merely stated. 
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The second spy was the notorious Gilbert Gifford, Walsing- 
ham’s tool in the Babington plot. When in France in 1587 he was 
told by Thomas Philips in Walsingham’s name to watch Stafford, 
and copies of some of his letters came into the latter’s hands when 
he was arrested in Paris in December that year. Unfortunately, 
the copies in which we are interested are missing, but they were, 
to use Stafford’s own words, ‘ the most villainous against me and 
mine that could be’. Among other charges that he instances are 
these : ‘ that Charles Arundel, that haunted me, was the rankest 
traitor that was on this side the seas ; that he haunted me by the 
Spanish ambassador’s appointment ; that God knew what prac- 
tice was between him and me.’ Stafford poured his soul out in a 
letter to Burghley. The charges are such, he wrote, ‘ as both I and 
mine are in worse predicament than the confessed traitors that are 
on this side the sea. . . . And upon these practices and such-like 
are come all the good offices done with her Majesty of me and all 
mine ’. To Walsingham he wrote a vigorous protest and announced 
his intention of seeking leave to withdraw from his post as soon 
as he decently could. It is tantalizing that again when our per- 
plexities might have vanished the all-important document is 
missing. We only have Stafford’s acknowledgement of Walsing- 
ham’s reply. Whether the explanation which he gave of Rogers’s 
instructions and behaviour was a genuine one or only a lame 
excuse which Stafford perforce accepted—I ‘am contented to 
swallow anything for the time’, he had told Burghley—is not 
clear. What is clear is that Walsingham was anxious to assure 
Stafford that there was not the slightest smirch on his fame. It 
was a complete exoneration.' + 

How far, if at all, Stafford went in informing the authorities 
at home of his relations with Guise and Mendoza is not an easy 
question to answer. The review that I have given of his schemes 
of deception suggests that he was generally careful to secure 
approval of his plans, even though he was apt to enter upon them 
before writing home and consequently found himself compelled to 
withdraw as tactfully as he could when the queen vetoed his 
proposals. It was dangerous enough, he thought, to enter into 
relations with the queen’s opponents even with authority : I have 
a lesson, he told Burghley, ‘ to take the less care to break my head 
by accepting so dangerous a course as that would have been to 
me ’, the course being, I think, that pretence of friendship with 
Mary Stuart’s adherents which Elizabeth would not let him 
pursue.? And the caution against acting without warrant which 
the queen’s repeated chidings must have conveyed, was reinforced 
by his conviction that Walsingham was constantly on the look- 
out for an excuse to disgrace him : 


1 Foreign Cal., Eliz., vol. xxi, part i, pp. 485, 548, 662 f. * Ibid. xix. 653. 
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yf I had nott so badd frendes att home [runs one of his plaints to Burghley] 
and mought followe thatt course thatt I kowlde best fynde expedient 
heere withowte danger of false interpretation, your lordship showld finde 
I wolde knowe more of theire [i.e. the queen’s opponents’] secretes then 
I doe, butt to hazarde the perill of evyll disposed parsons power to have 
thinges misconstered [i.e. misconstrued] and to have thinges well ment 
evyll taken, I had rather then [i.e. than] to venter to doe well and have 
no thankes, nott hazarde so mutche and sleepe in a whole skinne.! 


It is clear that Stafford felt a constraint upon the liberty of 
action which he thought an ambassador had a right to in organiz- 
ing his secret service ; but that is not to say that he did not think 
a measure of liberty was left. In using an intermediary, Charles 
Arundel, in his relations with Guise, he avoided direct relations 
and met what I take to have been the principle of Elizabeth’s 
objection to his earlier Guise scheme. Moreover, since that 
objection Alengon had died, the League had been formed in 
France, the Throgmorton plot had been discovered, and it was 
therefore much more incumbent upon him to watch the duke of 
Guise. The veto which had been placed on consorting with 
Charles Arundel had been lifted and Walsingham, as we have seen, 
knew that Stafford was ‘ dallying with ’ him. Perhaps that is the 
extent of the authority Stafford had for his dealings with Guise. 
Perhaps—though I am inclined to doubt it—some allusion to 
them was made in cipher letters of his about new schemes for 
which he wanted Elizabeth’s approval in December 1585.2 If 
the latter is true, then before his letters reached home that report 
which I have suggested was Rogers’s was received in which his 
name was linked with Arundel’s and Arundel’s with Guise. At 
any rate Stafford had warrant for using Arundel and since the 
latter frequented Guise’s house Stafford naturally used him there. 

Much the same is to be said of Stafford’s relations with 
Mendoza. Arundel was a pensioner of Spain and haunted Men- 
doza’s house. Walsingham almost certainly knew that Stafford’s 
Spanish news came through him: ‘as for Arundel’, Stafford 
wrote when inveighing against Gifford’s accusations, ‘ you know 
that in the beginning I writ to you of it and you advised it.’ * 
The actual device that Stafford adopted both with Guise and Men- 
doza may strike us as suspicious. We have seen, however, that 
it was not alien to his genius, nor was it to the genius of his age. 
That is not all. Stafford had to provide a cloak for his dealings 
with Arundel, since in a society honeycombed with spies few 
things could be kept secret for long; and by pretending to play 
his country false he left Guise and Mendoza perfectly content to 

1 Cotton MSS., Galba E. vi, fo. 219, Stafford to Burghley, 6 April 1584. 
2 Foreign Cal., Eliz., xix. 211, 222. 


* Ibid. vol. xxi, part i, p. 664; for the pressure on Stafford to secure Spanish news 
ef. ibid, xx. 314, 361-2, 550. 
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learn that Arundel haunted his house. In other words, Stafford’s 
money difficulties made feasible a form of deception which other 
reasons prompted. Dr. Read is inclined to think that Arundel 
played both sides false. That was not Stafford’s opinion, and for 
my part I would find it extremely difficult to square it with my 
reading of the Spanish Calendar. ‘ No man of this side ’, he told 
Walsingham after Arundel’s death, 


served my turn as he did for her Majesty’s service, and never Spanish 
ambassador nor his master were better handled. . . . I have had a great 
loss of him, for the certainest and quickest advertisements out of Spain 
I had of him; for the Spanish ambassador had that credit in him as he 
hid nothing that was reasonable from him. He had continually letters 
from Sir Francis Inglefield and Pridieux, whose letters I ever saw afore 
he deciphered them ; and to tell you that I found him not dally with me 
was that the advertisements that he gave me first were ever confirmed . . . 
by those letters that came to the Venice ambassador, and the advertise- 
ments that Pinard sent me as they came from their agent. 

If a critic were still to cling to a belief in Stafford’s treason, 
he would have to imagine that the man was monstrously fool- 
hardy, for even after Gifford’s, the second betrayal of Stafford’s 
dealings, Julio or the new friend or the new confidant con- 
tinued to pour his news into Mendoza’s ear. In fact, the most 
palpable acts of treason, according to Dr. Read, were yet to 
come. But the truth is that Julio went on, not until the defeat 
of the Armada shook his faith in Philip as the next sovereign of 
England—an idea Dr. Read advances—but until the new con- 
fidant told a tale about Dom Antonio’s agent in Paris who, un- 
known to him, was in Mendoza’s pay, and Mendoza took the 
trouble to test it.2 In other words the gull became suspicious and 
Julio gradually vanishes, as he might have vanished before if 
Mendoza had been more sceptical.® 

One task remains and that is to explain Stafford’s relations 
with Walsingham. The explanation turns, I think, on a division 
in Elizabeth’s council which Dr. Read himself has made clear. 
There were two parties, the one a war party with Leicester and 
Walsingham at the head, the other a peace—though not a 
pacifist—party led by Burghley. Stafford.quite definitely aligned 
himself with Burghley. He sent him regularly copies of his letters 
to Walsingham and the queen,‘ and added personal letters, some- 


1 Ibid. vol. xxi, part i, p. 663, and cf. p, 664: ‘ in the end I think Philippes himself 
is not so honest a man as I made Arundel, nor did not the Queen so good service’. 

2 Spanish Cal., Eliz., iv. 416. 

* It seems to me striking evidence of Mendoza’s credulity that he swallowed the 
excuse Stafford advanced for entering on his relations with him. It was surely 
the most inartistic move in Stafford’s game (ibid., iv. 7, and quoted by Dr. Read, ubi 
cit., pp. 302-3). 

* A notable example is in Foreign Cal., Eliz., vol. xxi, part i, p. 568, where 
Stafford discloses to Burghley the nature of a letter from Elizabeth which Walsingham 
said was known only to Elizabeth and himself. . 
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times unimportant, being merely covering notes, sometimes so 
confidential that he asked Burghley, perhaps to divulge their con- 
tents to no one unless to the queen, perhaps to burn them. It is 
one of our misfortunes that the greater part of this correspondence 
is missing, and the injunction to burn some of the letters leaves 
one speculating about the nature and fate of the rest. He poured 
out his complaints against Walsingham, while Burghley in return 
warned him of criticism against him at home and occasionally 
confided his own grievances, though it seems in a manner more 
measured. 

Now one must distinguish between the mere rancour of party- 
feeling and the clash of policies from which it largely sprang. 
The former will explain much in the relations of Walsingham and 
Stafford. I think it not incautious to assume that Walsingham 
would have been glad to see Stafford withdrawn from his embassy 
and replaced by a friendly or neutral ambassador who would be 
less the agent of Burghley than of himself. After all, a vigorous 
foreign secretary must have fretted at that division of authority 
which was at once a cause of faction and the secret of Elizabeth’s 
personal control of affairs. We may give credence then to Staf- 
ford’s belief, which was shared by Burghley, that the Walsingham 
party seized upon chances of discrediting him. But Stafford’s 
view of the situation was a jaundiced one. He attributed practi- 
cally all his rebuffs to Walsingham. When he was told to write 
fewer official dispatches and cut his postal expenses, which were 
too high for Elizabeth’s liking, he jumped to the conclusion that 
here was a device of Walsingham’s to make him appear slack in 
his duty and so have him disgraced : Walsingham’s warrant he 
did not trust. And the suggestion that despite Elizabeth’s orders 
he should send Walsingham, by ordinary post, accounts of the 
daily occurrences in France which Walsingham would keep to 
himself lest Elizabeth should fret at the expense, aroused his 


suspicions : ‘ I stand somewhat jealous of his meaning toward me 
by it ’, he told Burghley, 


because I have been served but very evil touches since I came hither... . 
I know that by his means the Queen has had false advertisements of 
preparations here from his factors and has been incensed that news of 
importance should come from others, and some have come from me and 
he has kept them a day and delivered his first. 


He also complained to Burghley—this in November 1584—that 
Walsingham kept him ignorant of news: 


I never heere lyghtlye of anie thinge from him, yf ytt be nott matter to be 
delivered by me heere, and yf att anie time I heere anye thinge, which is 


2 Cotton MSS., Galba E. vi, fos. 218b f., Stafford to Burghley, 6 April 1584 ; Foreign 
Cal., 1583-4, p. 459. Also cf. complaint, ibid. p. 475, last paragraph. 
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butt syldomme from him, ytt is so late as I heere ytt from them heere afore 
I heere ytt owte of Ingland.! 


Possibly there was more than party rancour to strain their 
relations. Elizabeth did not conduct her foreign policy solely 
through Walsingham. She kept information from him and some- 
times acted without his knowledge though probably with the 
knowledge of Burghley, who more nearly shared her outlook. But 
it is easy to exaggerate any difference of policy, and Walsingham 
after all had to obey the queen’s commands. Let us put the 
difference at this time—that is, after the intervention in the 
Netherlands—at a difference between faith and disbelief in the 
overtures for peace, and therefore between caution on the one 
hand and on the other a thorough-going enthusiasm for the rebel 
cause in the Netherlands and the Huguenot-Navarre cause in 
France. Temperamentally Stafford would have fitted better into 
the Walsingham party, but he was Burghley’s man and there was 
undoubtedly a relationship between the queen, Burghley, and 
himself which excluded Walsingham. How far it went it would be 
rash to guess in the absence of most of the documents ; but even 
assuming that it amounted to little, Walsingham knew of Stafford’s 
correspondence with Burghley and knew that Elizabeth did not 
divulge all that was written to her, and he must have desired to 
know what was kept from him. If his spies pried into Stafford’s 
activities without any other apparent reason, here at any rate is 
a possible reason. 

Certain incidents were hardly likely to make Walsingham trust 
Stafford. According to the latter, Walsingham instructed him ‘ by 
word of mouth, but never by writing ’ that he should and might 
deal in anything Leicester sent him as in her Majesty’s own 
affairs, because now she had entered into open action of govern- 
ment in the Netherlands. Stafford refused to take knowledge of 
these verbal instructions and so be a party to what he regarded 
as an attempt to overreach the queen: ‘There was nothing they 
desired more ’, he told Burghley, ‘than to have her Majesty so 
far engage herself in name and effect in those matters, as no way 
she should get out of them again’.? Probably also he worked for 
an alliance between Henry III and Elizabeth with a zeal that did 
not please Walsingham as much as the queen. Certainly it did 
not please the Navarre party. Stafford says that they attempted 
to prevail upon him to bring about a breach between Henry III 
and Elizabeth, taking advantage especially of Mary Stuart’s 
execution: in this way they hoped to force Elizabeth to help 
them more. Stafford’s refusal, and other actions of his, led 


2 Cotton MSS., Galba E. vi, fo. 271, Stafford to Burghley, 7 November 1584. 
These are a few examples only of Stafford’s complaints. 
® Foreign Cal., Eliz., vol. xxi, part i, p. 126. 
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Navarre’s agent in Paris to write a long, abusive, and scandalous 
letter against him—containing, inter alia, the charge of mis- 
appropriating money—to the agent in London who, according to 
Stafford, was an intimate of Walsingham’s.! Stafford got hold 
of the letter and sent it to Walsingham, asking him to show it to 
the queen. At the same time he wrote to Burghley. Not only did 
Walsingham say nothing to Elizabeth, but he intercepted the 
letter to Burghley and wrote to Stafford telling him what he had 
done and begging him, as he loved him and had confidence in 
him, to keep the incident an absolute secret.2?, Walsingham’s action 
is understandable. He was bent on avoiding harm to the king of 
Navarre’s cause and Stafford’s action must have displeased him. 

The brushes between Walsingham and Stafford were inter- 
mittent and were sometimes followed by friendly explanations 
from Walsingham and protestations of friendship from Stafford. 
But beneath reconciliation there no doubt slumbered distrust. 
Whether this continued until Walsingham’s death I cannot say, 
as I have not seen the documerts beyond the close of the new 
volume of the Foreign Calendar in June 1588. It is possible that 
the Gifford incident acted as a cathartic or that the coming of the 
Armada sank all rancour. However it be, I cannot more appro- 
priately close this article than by quoting a postscript added in 


Walsingham’s hand to a letter written to Stafford shortly before 
his return home : 


Her majestye dothe acknowledge with most gracyowse speeches your good 
servyce don unto her. I praye god, put in her harte to proportyon her 
recompence of your servyce according[ly].® 


J. E. NEALE. 


1 This was Paul Choart, Seigneur de Buzenval, from whom, so Stafford says, 
Walsingham hid nothing (cf. ibid. pp. 132, 133, 485); and it is worth noting that 
Stafford seemed to be able to tap Buzenval’s correspondence with the agent in Paris, 
the Abbé del Bene (cf. ibid. pp. 125-6, 484). 

* Foreign Cal., Eliz., vol. xxi, part i, pp. 374 f., 483-4, 485. 

® Cotton MSS., Galba, E. vi, fo. 397, Walsingham to Stafford, 24 December 1588. 
Stafford returned to England in April, 1589. He was sent back to France in the 
autumn of that year (cf. American Hist. Rev. xx. 312). 





The Treaty of Worms 


T is not altogether easy to trace the course of the triangular 

diplomacy between London, Vienna, and Turin which led up 
to the conclusion of the treaty of Worms. The difficulties have 
a double source. Communication between England and the Con- 
tinent in the eighteenth century was very slow, and in time of 
war very insecure. On the coast dispatches were often held up by 
adverse winds for days or even for weeks. When they started on 
their voyage across the North Sea they were exposed not only to 
the risks of weather but also to those of capture either by an 
enemy ship or by a privateer, and capture might betray the secret 
of a cipher or even of a policy.1 From Helvoetsluys they were 
conveyed to The Hague, which was our distributing centre, and in 
many ways the whispering gallery of Europe. Our envoy at The 
Hague was better informed than any other of our foreign agents 
because so many dispatches, both going and coming, passed 
through his hands under flying seal. From The Hague it was a toil- 
some and perilous journey to Vienna. A courier might be robbed 
without knowing whether it was done by thieves for private gain 
or by secret agents of the state through which he was passing. 
From Vienna it was a still more toilsome journey to Turin. If in 
1741 the French and Bavarians had, as seemed likely, captured 
Vienna before proceeding to the conquest of Bohemia, our envoy 
at Turin might have been cut off from all communication with 
England? unless he could induce the admiral of the Mediter- 
ranean fleet to send a frigate round the coasts of Spain and France. 
All this rendered it very difficult to carry on any consecutive 
negotiation with either court, and especially with Turin. An 
instruction might be obsolete before it reached its destination, 
and information from the other end might be equally out of date. 
Another difficulty which affects the historian more directly is 


1 In October 1745 a packet-boat containing secret dispatches from Trevor to 
Harrington and from the Pensionary to the Dutch envoy in London was captured by 
a French privateer. Thus France obtained, not only a key to the English cipher, but 
also a knowledge that England and Holland were trying, in despair of victory, to 
devise terms of peace. The master of the ship was severely censured for not having 
sunk the mails before surrender. 

* Villettes was afraid of this. See his letters to Newcastle of 23 September and to 
Harrington of 30 September 1741 in State Papers, For., Sardinia, 45. 
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that, partly on account of these difficulties and partly for other 
reasons, the negotiations were largely carried on in London. 
Thomas Robinson, our envoy at Vienna, was an experienced 
diplomatist, and in 1742 was rewarded with the K.B. for his 
services in inducing Austria to consent to the treaty of Breslau. 
But Robinson, ever since the war of 1733, had been distrusted 
at Turin, and was thus not a very efficient agent in affairs which 
concerned Sardinia. And at Turin itself we were less satisfactorily 
represented. Robinson’s verbosity has called down upon his 
memory the maledictions of Carlyle, but it was a model of terse- 
ness as compared with the maunderings of Arthur Villettes.? 
Villettes had gone to Turin in 1732 as secretary under the earl of 
Essex, and had remained in charge without any promotion during 
Essex’s absence and after his departure. It was not till 1741 that 
he was raised to the still humble rank of ‘ resident’, which, 
though it increased his salary by a pound a day and enabled him 
to employ a secretary, gave him neither an adequate income nor 
that entrée to the court which was necessary in a country where 
the king really ruled. At the outset Robinson and Villettes were 
employed in a normal way, but later the negotiation, so far as 
England was concerned—and England played a dominant part 
in it—was mainly carried on by the secretaries of state with the 
ministers sent to London from Austria and Sardinia. These 
ministers, Ignaz von Wasner and Joseph Osorio, were highly 
competent men. But much of their task was performed in con- 
versation and is more imperfectly recorded than if the policy of 
our own ministers had been formulated in instructions to our 
agents abroad. A certain amount of what passed may be found in 
the dispatches of the two envoys to their own courts, and also, so 
far as written documents passed, in Record Office State Papers 
under the heads of ‘ Foreign Ministers in England ’ and of ‘ Treaty 


1 Robinson had one great merit in that he kept and arranged his documents in 
the most orderly manner. The Robinson Papers, ninety-eight volumes in the British 
Museum (Add. MSS. 23780-23877), are a model collection. Their only defect, from 
a student’s point of view, is that the letters written by himself, beautifully copied out, 
are bound up separately from those which he received, so that it is necessary to have 
two volumes open at once and to turn constantly from one to the other. The letters 
received are arranged in real chronological order, and not, like most of the state papers 
of the time in the Record Office, by the numerical headings, irrespective of whether 
these are in the old or the new style. 

* Villettes’s dispatches frequently consist of over fifty folio pages closely filled with 
ciphers, and they are rarely less than thirty pages. Sometimes he would send off two 
of these epistles on the same day. It was not that he had so much to say but that he 
took so many words to say it. His letters to Robinson are almost as lengthy as those 
to Newcastle and Harrington. He himself made a sort of apology to Couraud, under- 
secretary at the foreign office. ‘I fancy your gentlemen of the office will heartily 
curse me for the length of these letters in cypher, and well they may, since I have 
cursed them more than once in writing them’ (18 January 1742, in State Papers, 
For., Sardinia, 46). No wonder he complained of overwork, especially before he had 
a secretary to help him. 
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Papers’. Also, in the present case there is a good deal of material 
in the Carteret Papers and in the Newcastle Papers in the British 
Museum. But, speaking generally, it is easier for an English his- 
torian, intent upon the English point of view, to follow a negotiation 
conducted abroad than one which was carried on at home. 

The importance of this negotiation lies partly in its bearing 
on the future development of Italy, which is so closely bound up 
with the progress of the house of Savoy-Piedmont, but also very 
largely in its influence upon the later relations of the great 
European powers. The great central episode of European history 
in the eighteenth century is the so-called ‘ diplomatic revolution ’, 
le renversement des alliances as the French call it, which put an 
end to the secular rivalry between France and the house of 
Austria, and so to the traditional grouping of the chief states, 
the ‘ old system ’, which had been based upon that rivalry. One 
primary force in bringing about this change was the alienation of 
Austria from Great Britain which impelled Austria to seek an 
alliance with France. In tracing that alienation historians have 
very rightly laid stress upon the pressure exerted by Great 
Britain to extort concessions to Prussia, and upon the British 
refusal after the spring of 1745 to encourage or assist any effort 
on the part of Austria, however justified, to recover Silesia. But, 
even admitting the friction caused by the treaty of Breslau, the 
convention of Hanover, the treaties of Dresden and Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and the hesitating caution with which Britain acceded 
to the treaty of 1746 between the two empresses, it is possible to 
maintain that, at any rate during the war of the Austrian Succes- 
sion, still more acute irritation was caused at Vienna by the extra- 
ordinary and less explicable efforts on the part of British ministers 
to promote the interests and to defend the conduct of the king of 
Sardinia. There were ties of relationship, there was common 
protestantism, there were fears for the security of Hanover, to 
make Britain desirous to avoid a collision with Prussia: there 
were no such bonds to attach her to the court of Turin. And to 
this day it is not easy to understand why Britain was so con- 
sistently and at times so enthusiastically the champion of the 
cause of Sardinia. It cannot be put down to any chivalrous 
altruism on the part of Charles Emmanuel. No ruler, not even 
Frederick the Great, was more openly and avowedly guided by 
self-interest pure and simple. What seems to have fascinated 
Britain was the absence of any concealment both of motives and 
of conduct on the part of the Sardinian king and his ministers. 
They made no secret of the fact that their object was to obtain 
territorial expansion eastwards in Lombardy and an opening 
to the sea on the Genoese coast. They would prefer to get these 
gains by joining Austria, if they could be secure of adequate 
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assistance and of a reasonable chance of success. But if this policy 
held out no hope of either success or security, then the duty of 
self-preservation would force them to take advantage of the over- 
tures from the Bourbon powers and to become their accomplices 
in aggression, as they had been in the last war. All their cards 
were laid upon the table for British inspection. Even the worst 
act on the part of Sardinia, which damned that court in the eyes 
of Austria, the breach of the treaty of Worms by the virtual con- 
clusion of a preliminary treaty with France in the winter of 
1745-6, was regarded with strange tolerance by British minis- 
ters, largely because it was openly disclosed to them while it was 
carefully concealed from Vienna.! Such unusual and almost un- 
paralleled candour, combined with an unvarying appeal for British 
goodwill, made even dishonesty appear almost honourable. It 
certainly proved attractive to the court of London. On more 
than one occasion England endeavoured to procure for Sardinia 
at the expense of Austria more than Sardinia would have been 
willing to accept. It is not surprising that Maria Theresa was 
exasperated. She had a keen eye for the weaker side of Sar- 
dinian policy. When Charles Emmanuel rendered her a service, 
she put it down to his own interest. When he refused to comply 
with her wishes, he was a deserter from the common cause and 
a breaker of the pledges for which he had been so extravagantly 
paid. That England should insist upon his retention of the gains 
which his treachery had forfeited was intolerable conduct on the 
part of a professed ally. Among the numerous misdeeds of England 
chronicled in the memory of Maria Theresa and Bartenstein none 
was blacker than the part which she played in making and up- 
holding the treaty of Worms. 

In the Italian part of the war of the Austrian Succession the 
protagonists were Spain and Austria. For them the war was a 
continuation of the so-called war of the Polish Succession. In 
this previous war the two Bourbon states had undertaken to 
deprive Austria of all the Italian possessions which had been 
gained by the Utrecht settlement as modified by the quadruple 
alliance which had given to Austria Sicily in exchange for Sar- 
dinia. Thanks to the alliance of Sardinia, insisted upon by France 
against the wishes of Elizabeth Farnese, and thanks to the 
obstinate neutrality of the maritime powers, which enabled the 
Bourbon states to control the Mediterranean, they gained decisive 
successes in Italy. The complete expulsion of Austria was only 
averted by the victory of Fleury over Chauvelin, and by the 
consequent conclusion of preliminaries in 1735, and of the 


1 The only minister who condemned the conduct of Sardinia was Lord Hardwicke, 
who wrote to Newcastle on 2 February (0.s.) 1746: ‘I cannot help thinking the court 


of Turin has used the King and this country extremely ill in that affair’ (Add. MS. 
32706, fo. 93). 
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definitive treaty of Vienna in 1738, which gave to Don Carlos the 
kingdoms of Naples and Sicily with the Tuscan Presidit (Orbetello, 
Talamone, Porto Ercole, and Porto Stefano, with Porto Longone 
on the island of Elba), and gave to Sardinia two strips of the 
Milanese, viz. the districts of Novara and Tortona. On the other 
hand Austria retained the slightly curtailed duchy of Milan with 
Mantua, and these possessions were buttressed by the acquisition 
of the former Farnese duchies of Parma and Piacenza, and by the 
cession to Maria Theresa’s husband of the grand-duchy of Tuscany 
on condition that it should never be added to the Habsburg 
dominions. The settlement was not altogether unsatisfactory to 
Charles Emmanuel, for, though his acquisitions were far smaller 
than those which Chauvelin had held out to him, the balance 
between Habsburg and Bourbon was now much more equal than 
it had been, and upon that balance depended both his security 
and his prospect of future territorial gains. He knew that, if 
Austria had been driven from Italy, Spain would never allow him 
to remain in peaceful possession of lands which had once formed 
part of the great Spanish dominions. On the other hand Elizabeth 
Farnese was furious at the conclusion of a treaty that not only 
robbed her of acquisitions which had seemed to be within her 
grasp, but actually transferred to the enemy the Farnese and 
Medici inheritance to which her own claims had been recognized 
after prolonged disputes by the previous treaty of Vienna. She 
had provided for her eldest son, Don Carlos, but she had two 
younger sons, and for the elder of these, Don Philip, she was 
determined to obtain an Italian kingdom, or at least a princi- 
pality, at the expense of the house of Austria. As Don Philip 
was married in 1739 to Marie Louise, the favourite daughter of 
Louis XV, she confidently reckoned upon the support of France. 

To Elizabeth Farnese the settlement of 1738 was not a peace 
but a mere truce, and she welcomed the news of Charles VI’s 
death as giving her a pretext for renewing the war which she had 
so unwillingly abandoned for the last five years. To justify its 
renewal she put forward a claim, carefully prepared beforehand, 
that the right of the Spanish Habsburgs to succeed on the 
extinction of the Austrian male line had been transferred, with 
the crown of Spain and the Indies, to her husband, Philip V. This 
preposterous pretension to revive in Bourbon hands the vast 
empire of Charles V was intended at Madrid, and was generally 
understood, to refer only to Italy and to cover a design of carving 
out an establishment for Don Philip. As regards the other portions 
of Maria Theresa’s inheritance, Spain was ready to encourage any 
claimant who was likely to distract Austrian attention and 
Austrian forces from the defence of Lombardy. At the outset 
the Spanish claim, even though accompanied by military and 
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naval preparations, attracted little attention and excited less 
alarm at Vienna. It was taken to be one of those formal protests 
which were so common in the diplomacy of the period. The situa- 
tion seemed to be very different from that of 1733. Spain was now 
involved in a maritime war with England, and was not likely to 
have free access to Italy by sea. Transit by land required the 
approval of France, and France was pledged to the Pragmatic 
Sanction, her policy was guided by the pacific Fleury, and he 
might be trusted not to upset the Italian settlement which had 
been his own work. And there was another obstacle to land transit, 
the territories of the king of Sardinia. Maria Theresa had a 
shrewd and well-founded conviction that Charles Emmanuel did 
not want Spanish ascendancy in Italy, and that he would fight 
rather than submit to it. Spain, single-handed and cut off from 
Italy by a British fleet, by French neutrality, and, at the worst, 
by Sardinian control of the outlets from the Alpine passes, was 
not much more formidable than a single-handed elector of 
Bavaria, who had also put forward a claim to a large part of her 
inheritance, and especially to the kingdom of Bohemia, based 
upon an alleged but disputed version of the will of Ferdinand I, 
the founder of the Austrian branch of the Habsburgs. 

These assurances were rapidly dispelled in the first six months 
of 1741. This was effected by the wholly unforeseen invasion of 
Silesia by the young king of Prussia, by the certainty that France 
would oppose the election of the Grand-Duke Francis to the 
Empire, by the gradual weakening and ultimate withdrawal of 
Fleury’s pacific professions, and finally by the discovery that 
France and Spain had become parties, with Charles Albert of 
Bavaria, to a scheme for the partition of the Austrian dominions. 
Spain was now assured, if not of actual French assistance in 
Italy, at any rate of a safe passage to the Alps of Dauphiné. And 
if Austria had to fight simultaneously against Prussia in Silesia, 
and against French and Bavarians in Austria itself and Bohemia, 
how was it possible to spare sufficient troops to enable the 
veteran Traun, now the viceroy in the Milanese, to defend Lom- 
bardy against a Bourbon attack ? Everything depended upon the 
British fleet and upon the possibility of obtaining active support 
from Charles Emmanuel. And when the news came that the 
British fleet had failed to block the way to Italy, that a Spanish 
force had actually been landed at the Tuscan ports, and that it 
would inevitably be joined by the troops of Don Carlos from 
Naples, the need of Sardinian assistance became imperative, and 
the negotiations with Turin, hitherto languid and tentative, were 
suddenly galvanized into feverish activity. 

Spain had been the first power to decide that there should be 
war in Italy, and so Spain had been the first power to make over- 
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tures to Sardinia. Charles Emmanuel and his able minister, the 
Marquis d’Ormea, received them coolly. They did not fear Spain, 
but they did fear France, and still more France and Spain com- 
bined. They could come to no decision until they knew whether 
France would support Spain in Italy. And so they refused to 
negotiate unless France was also a principal contracting party. 
By this they gained two things, delay till they could see how the 
situation would develop, and also the certainty that, if they should 
be compelled to accept a Bourbon alliance, France would obtain 
better terms for them than Elizabeth Farnese would be inclined 
to offer. Fleury had not always seen eye to eye with Chauvelin, 
but he agreed with his fallen colleague in thinking that an attack 
on the Habsburgs in Italy required Sardinian support even when 
England was neutral, and required it still more when English 
opposition was assured. And he knew that Sardinian support 
must be paid for. The queen of Spain, on the other hand, who 
loathed the necessity of buying Sardinia at all, would not curtail 
the prospective endowment of Don Philip by a foot more than she 
could help. And she was confirmed in this determination by 
feeling assured against any outbidding on the part of Maria 
Theresa, who regarded it as a pious duty to her father’s memory 
to maintain the integrity of the Austrian dominions. Charles 
Emmanuel knew that Elizabeth Farnese was prejudiced against 
him, he had had ample experience of co-operation with Spain in 
the last war, and nothing short of extreme danger would induce 
him to repeat it. He had virtually made up his mind that he would 
join with Austria unless the risk was too great to be faced. But 
for his assistance he must be adequately paid, and paid in ready 
money, not on credit. From Spain, which controlled no terri- 
tory in northern Italy except the little Tuscan ports, he could get 
nothing but conditional promises, and they had an awkward 
habit of proving worthless. From Austria he could get actual 
possession, and he resolved to insist upon it. He was fully aware 
of Maria Theresa’s reluctance to depart from the letter of the 
Pragmatic Sanction, but he could look to England to put pressure 
upon Austria, just as he looked to France to put pressure upon 
Spain. And so he made up his mind on four points: (1) terri- 
torial cessions, whether large or small, must be immediate and 
not prospective, and must include an outlet to the sea ; (2) they 
must be guaranteed by the maritime powers, or at any rate by 
England ; (3) Austria must, however distressed elsewhere, maintain 
an adequate force in Italy to defend Lombardy; (4) England must 
give him a subsidy, and keep a fleet in the Mediterranean. Until 
he was satisfied on these points, he could carry on the negotiations 
with France and Spain, which were now being conducted in Paris, 
and he could use their offers to justify and enforce his own demands 
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from Austria. And so every conversation between Fleury and 
Solaro, the Sardinian envoy in France, was promptly retailed to 
Villettes for transmission to England and thence to Vienna. 

At the outset Maria Theresa saw little reason for seeking 
Sardinian support and less for purchasing it at her own expense. 
She sent Count Schulenburg to Turin, where she was previously 
unrepresented, with a draft in Latin of a treaty between Austria, 
Sardinia, and Tuscany, which was to be the basis of an Italian 
league for mutual security against external invasion. There was 
not a word or a hint of territorial cessions. Ormea treated it with 
contempt, and told Villettes that Maria Theresa seemed to think 
that the other Italian states would be idiotic enough to expose 
themselves gratuitously to what might be fatal risks in order to 
protect her dominions.’ The king of Sardinia was, it is true, the 
brother-in-law of Maria Theresa’s husband, but he had given no 
guarantee of the Pragmatic Sanction nor of the grand-duchy of 
Tuscany, and did not intend to do so without adequate induce- 
ments. So this first attempt to bring Austria and Sardinia together 
came to nothing. But, as the news of Spanish preparations became 
more alarming, and the news from Paris less reassuring, both 
Vienna and Turin began to feel the need of some sort of under- 
standing. Neither, however, would advertise its need, and so 
weaken its bargaining power, by approaching the other, and so 
a go-between became necessary. Villettes had neither sufficient 
status nor sufficient self-confidence, and the task was cheerfully 
undertaken by Count Flemming, the Saxon envoy at Turin, and 
the most assiduous and ubiquitous busybody of the Austrian 
Succession war. Saxony was at the moment the avowed anta- 
gonist of Prussia, and was regarded as an assured ally of Maria 
Theresa on the ground that Augustus III had purchased Austrian 
approval of his candidature in Poland by guaranteeing the 
Pragmatic Sanction. Flemming conferred with Ormea, and as the 
result of the conversation drew up a rough sketch of the sort of 
terms upon which Sardinia would be willing to give armed assis- 
tance to Austria. It was arranged in seven paragraphs. (1) Sar- 
dinia must receive compensation for loss of revenue, if any terri- 
tories, such as Savoy and Nice, should be occupied by the enemy. 
(2) Sardinia must receive an annual subsidy for the maintenance 
of its army. (3) In recognition of Sardinian services, the queen of 
Hungary shall cede to the king what is called ‘ Pavese oltra Po’, 
i.e. the district of Pavia which formerly belonged to the province 

1 Villettes to Newcastle (cipher), 14 June 1741 (State Papers, For., Sardinia, 45) : 
‘This may be looked upon as the first overture for a negotiation, but the court of 
Vienna had better have continued silent than have given such a sample as this of 


their willingness to treat with the King of Sardinia, and I observe it has increased 


the diffidence of these people with respect to the Austrian ministers, and raised a kind 
of indignation.’ 


Q2 
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of Tortona, and also the land adjacent to Novara on this side of 
the Po and the Ticino (i.e. the western part of the county of 
Anghiera). (4) In order to give the king of Sardinia a harbour and 
to enable him to obtain assistance from the maritime powers, he 
is to be put in possession of the marquisate of Finale, which is to 
be redeemed from Genoa, and also of as much as possible of the 
territory of that republic. (5) England must be pledged to keep 
a strong squadron in the Mediterranean. (6) Austria is to join 
with Sardinia in inducing Venice and the Pope with other states 
to form a league for the defence of Italy, the maintenance of the 
house of Austria, and the guarantee of territories ceded to Sar- 
dinia. (7) Austria shall send to Italy and maintain for the duration 
of the war a force adequate to secure the king of Sardinia from 
any danger to his territories on the Italian side of the Alps. These 
articles as drafted by Flemming were given to Schulenburg and 
sent by him to Vienna.! 

This is the real beginning of the negotiation which ended in 
the treaty of Worms. In view of the far larger sacrifices which 
Austria had ultimately to make, one is tempted to wonder what 
would have happened if the ministers at Vienna had shown them- 
selves eager to make an alliance on these terms. There were only 
two articles, the third and fourth, to which serious exception 
could be taken, and on the latter they were prepared to give way, 
in spite of Maria Theresa’s scruples as to an unprovoked despoiling 
of Genoa. But such prompt negotiations were not in Barten- 
stein’s way, nor in that of any other Austrian minister. Schulen- 
burg received from Vienna a counter-sketch, based upon that of 
Flemming.” In this Austria accepted the principle of compensation 
for possible loss of territories, undertook to obtain a subsidy and 
a fleet from England, agreed to the formation of an Italian league, 
and promised to maintain troops in Italy, with the one proviso 
that they might be transferred elsewhere at any time when 
northern Italy was practically secure. As to the fourth article, 
no mention was made of Finale, and Maria Theresa expressed her 
unwillingness to injure a third party, but ‘il pourroit lui rester 
un droit bien fondé sur certain port de la mer méditerranée et terri- 
toire qui en dépend ’, and she is willing to cede this right to the 
king of Sardinia in case there is actual war in Italy and he comes 
to her assistance with all his forces. The real difficulty was 
obviously the third article, but Austria went so far as to promise 
that, in the same eventuality as above, Vigevano and its district 
should be given to Sardinia, but not a foot of land on the farther 
side of the Po. Schulenburg, who had not previously had much 


1 These articles were sent by Villettes to Harrington at Hanover on 5 August 1741 
(State Papers, For., Sardinia, 45). They are printed by Arneth, Maria Theresia, ii. 497. 

* The Austrian articles, which were sent to Schulenburg from Pressburg on 
24 August 1741, are printed in Arneth, ii. 498. 
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intercourse with Villettes, gave him a copy of the Austrian ébauche, 
and Ormea added the curt comment that Vigevano was wholly 
inadequate, and that, as the port referred to must be Finale, 
Austria might as well have said so. At the same time he wel- 
comed the articles as giving at least a basis for negotiations.! 

Flemming’s articles and the Austrian answer to them, together 
with Ormea’s notes on the latter, were sent in October by Harring- 
ton to Robinson, who was instructed to press for Austrian consent 
to the Sardinian demands. He was to offer as a bribe that 
England would undertake in the treaty to maintain a squadron 
off the coast of Italy, to pay a subsidy to Sardinia, and to hire 
Swiss troops from the Grison league, on condition that Austria 
would support the application. Robinson had some difficulty with 
the French cipher, and had to apply to the Austrian ministers 
for copies of the documents, and also for some help in understand- 
ing what were the precise territories in the north which Sardinia 
wanted. In the end he formulated the demands as (1) the county 
of Anghiera to the Swiss mountains, (2) Vigevano and district, 
(3) the Pavesan oltra Po, (4) Finale. These he submitted to a 
full conference on 30 December 1741. The main objection to the 
demands was that the consequent loss of revenue would make it 
impossible for Austria to maintain the troops needed for the 
defence of Lombardy. Robinson curtly replied, ‘ point de traité, 
point d’escadre ; point de traité, point de subside; point de 
traité, point de Suisse.’* In the end the ministers declared in a 
written answer that they would give the Vigevanasco with 
twenty-four thousand men, but, if the larger demands were 
insisted upon, they could only furnish twelve or thirteen thousand. 
As to Finale they would grant such right of redemption as Maria 
Theresa possessed, and anything further must be settled between 
Sardinia and Genoa. It was verbally suggested that Genoese 
partiality for Spain would give Sardinia ample excuse for dealing 
with that republic.? 

At this stage the negotiations were interrupted. The whole 
situation had been suddenly changed by the news of the Spanish 
landing at Orbetello. It was one of a long series of disasters to the 
cause of Maria Theresa. Saxony, so confidently counted upon 
to balance Prussia, had been tempted to go over to the hostile 
league. George II, the most prominent champion of the Pragmatic 
Sanction, had been terrified by a French army into purchasing the 
neutrality of Hanover by promising his vote to Charles Albert 
of Bavaria. The French and Bavarians gained a signal triumph 
in Bohemia by the capture of Prague, and Frederick seized the 
1 Villettes to Harrington, 4 October 1741 (State Papers, For., Sardinia, 45). 


2 Robinson to Villettes, 31 December 1741, in Add. MS. (Brit. Mus.) 23862, fo. 466. 
The Austrian reply is in ibid. fo. 508. 
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first excuse to repudiate the convention of Klein-Schnellendorf. 
A revolution in Russia put an end to all hope of active assistance 
from that state. In these circumstances it seemed impossible to 
save Maria Theresa, and still more impossible that she could send 
troops to Traun for the defence of Lombardy. The Austrian need 
of a Sardinian alliance, hitherto comparatively slight and prospec- 
tive, became suddenly immediate and overwhelming. If Sardinia 
chose to raise its terms it would be difficult to refuse.1 

But there was one gleam of hope in the Italian situation. 
If the Spanish landing was a blow to Maria Theresa, it was 
equally a blow to Charles Emmanuel. In his negotiations with 
the Bourbon courts he had always warned them that he would 
be compelled to oppose the Spaniards if they attempted any 
aggression in Italy before the conclusion of a treaty with Turin. 
Nothing could be more disastrous than to allow Spain to occupy 
the Milanese without securing some equivalent for Sardinia. Even 
Tuscany, which Fleury would not allow Spain to seize because 
it had been given in exchange for Lorraine, was not likely long to 
retain its independence when once Spain had got the upper hand 
in the peninsula. As a conflict with Spain was now inevitable, 
Charles Emmanuel armed himself with another weapon, which he 
had hitherto held in reserve. In December 1741, more than a year 
after the death of Charles VI, he put forward a claim to the duchy 
of Milan, on the ground that Charles V had assured the succession, 
in default of male heirs, to the descendants of the eldest daughter 
of Philip II, and that the eldest daughter who had left any 
descendants was his own great-great-grandmother. It was a mis- 
fortune that this claim, though directed against Spain, was also 
a stumbling-block in the way of an understanding with Vienna. 
To Maria Theresa Charles Emmanuel’s conduct seemed to bear 
a suspicious resemblance to that of Frederick of Prussia, who had 
accompanied his claims in Silesia with offers of assistance against 
her enemies.? It was clear that the king of Sardinia would be able 
henceforward to claim cessions, not only as a recompense for 
services rendered, but also as compensation for the withdrawal 
of his claim. 

However, for the moment all these difficulties were swept aside 
by the common duty of keeping the Spaniards out of Lombardy. 
If Austria had an imperative need of Sardinia, Sardinia had also 
an imperative need of Austria. This mutual need was increased 
when in January 1742 a second expeditionary force was landed at 
Spezia, and the duke of Montemar, the conqueror of Naples in the 


1 Villettes wrote to Newcastle on 26 December 1741 that Flemming’s articles were 
declared by Ormea to be mere conjectures as to Sardinian demands, and to be wholly 
out of date and inadequate (State Papers, For., Sardinia, 45). 

* On contemporary comparisons between Prussia and Sardinia, see Arneth, ii. 152, 
and the authorities there referred to. 
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last war, set out through the Papal States, with at any rate the 
tacit permission of Benedict XIV, to meet the troops which 
Don Carlos, now King Charles, was sending from his southern king- 
dom. Fortunately Maria Theresa, freed from her worst anxieties 
by Khevenhiiller’s successes in Upper Austria, was able after all 
to send reinforcements to Traun, and this made Austrian co-opera- 
tion more attractive at Turin. There was no need on this occasion 
of English mediation, nor would it have been acceptable at the 
moment. The startling failure of the English fleet to obstruct 
two successive expeditions excited the suspicion at both Turin 
and Vienna that Admiral Haddick had secret instructions not to 
interfere with the Spanish fleet if there was also a French convoy, 
‘lest the French should use reprisals on the King’s electoral 
dominions ’, and that the neutrality of Hanover was about to be 
extended to Great Britain.1 A provisional convention to deal 
with the immediate problem was adjusted between Schulenburg 
and Ormea, and was signed by them on 1 February 1742 at Turin. 
Charles Emmanuel, without any definite assurance of territorial 
gain, undertook to join Austria in the defence of Lombardy, and 
for that purpose to occupy the duchy of Modena. So long as the 
convention remained in force he pledged himself to abstain from 
pressing his claim to the Milanese, and to exercise no sovereign 
rights within the duchy. But he definitely reserved his claim, and 
also his right to denounce the convention and to desert the 
Austrian alliance on giving a month’s notice. If he should exercise 
that right, he promised within the month to withdraw his troops 
and to surrender any fortresses which he might have occupied 
within the Austrian dominions. That Maria Theresa gave the 
Sardinian king, whom she mistrusted, so obvious an opening 
for the confidence trick, is evidence of her imperative need of his 
support. On the other hand, Charles Emmanuel’s abstention from 
pressing his claim to compensation at the moment that he could 
do so with the greatest force, went far to justify the Austrian 
conviction that self-interest compelled him to exclude the Spanish 
Bourbons from northern Italy. 

The convention of Turin, which, as Fleury said, had no parallel 
in diplomatic history,? and which reads more like a labour agree- 
ment than a political transaction, was almost startlingly successful 
in its immediate results. It was followed by the one period of really 
cordial co-operation in the war. The Sardinian troops joined 
Traun on the borders of Modena. Francis III of Este had believed 
that, with inferior forces and inferior ability, he could play the 


1 Newcastle to Villettes, 2 April 1742 (State Papers, For., Sardinia, 44). Newcastle 
reprimands Villettes for listening to such suggestions. 

® Villettes says (1 March, State Papers, For., Sardinia, 46) that Fleury in a letter 
to Ormea referred to the convention as ‘a piece of the most singular nature and he 
believes the only one to be found of its kind’. 
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game of the buffer state as profitably as Sardinia had so often 
played it. But he came to too hasty a decision. Convinced by 
Maria Theresa’s early misfortunes that her cause was hopeless, 
and tempted by the offer of Guastalla, he made a secret treaty with 
Spain which committed him to support the Bourbon invasion. 
On the approach of the Austro-Sardinian troops he denied the 
treaty and professed his desire to remain neutral. But his secret 
had been discovered, and when he was confronted with an actual 
copy of his treaty he fled to the Spanish head-quarters and thence 
to Venice, leaving his duchy to its fate. The citadel of Modena 
made a creditable resistance, but was compelled to surrender on 
28 June, and the capture of Mirandola in the next month com- 
pleted the reduction of the duchy. This success was decisive. 
Montemar abandoned all hope of invading Lombardy, refused to 
risk a battle, and steadily retreated southwards to Foligno. The 
inferiority of his forces was made more complete when Admiral 
Mathews, who had superseded Haddick in command of the fleet, 
sent Commodore Martin to Naples, and the latter, by a threat of 
bombardment, compelled Don Carlos to recall the Neapolitan 
troops and to promise complete neutrality on the part of Naples 
and Sicily. 

The convention of Turin was almost contemporary with the 
downfall of Walpole, the entry of Carteret into the ministry, and 
the increased English activity in the Continental war. For the 
next three years Carteret became one of the dominant personages 
in Europe. His plan was not so much to maintain the Pragmatic 
Sanction as to form a great coalition, with England at its head, 
which should deprive the two Bourbon states of the gains which 
they owed, in Carteret’s opinion, to the ill-advised neutrality of 
Walpole in the last war. It might be that Maria Theresa would 
be called upon to make sacrifices and to depart from the letter of 
the Pragmatic Sanction. In that case she must have compensa- 
tion at the expense of the enemy. With this object he pressed for 
the buying off of Prussia, which was successfully accomplished at 
Breslau, and incidentally detached Saxony also from Belleisle’s 
coalition. He failed to induce Prussia to join his league, but he 
got a defensive treaty, and he had confident hopes of gaining 
Saxony. If he was lucky he might free the Emperor Charles VII 
from his humiliating dependence upon Louis XV, and thus remove 
the greatest impediment in the way of a German confederation 
against France. And the success of his policy in Italy depended 
upon the conversion of the provisional convention between Sar- 
dinia and Austria into a real treaty of alliance. He wanted to take 
this matter into his own hands, and found one initial difficulty in 
the way. Austria was within his own province, but Italy was not. 
It was one of the absurdities of the geographical division between 
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the two secretaries of state that the supervision of a negotiation 
between Vienna and Turin called for the joint action of two 
ministers who might not see eye to eye, and who had no prime 
minister to hold them together. Carteret could only get over this 
difficulty by arranging to have as much as possible of the Sar- 
dinian business conducted in London. He could not oust New- 
castle from conferences with Osorio, but he could attend them, 
while he could conduct his own conferences with Wasner and send 
his own instructions to Robinson. The result was that Villettes 
found himself thrust more and more into the background. He 
had to be informed of what was going on in order that he might 
explain and defend English policy to Ormea and the king, but 
he had no control over policy and no power to make any settle- 
ment.! He professed himself to be pleased at being freed from 
responsibility, but admitted that he thereby lost the chance of 
distinction which he had at one time been ambitious to gain. 
Even as it was, his fear of Ormea’s temper and his desire to gain 
favour at the court where he was stationed led him into more 
than one scrape. Incidentally the supersession of Villettes in- 
volved the disappointment of Kaunitz, who, after Schulenburg 
had joined the army and his successor had become insane, was 
sent as a promising young diplomatist to Turin with powers to 
conclude a definitive treaty. This was impossible because Villettes 
had no corresponding powers, and so the ultimate Austrian 
signatory was Wasner and not Kaunitz. 

The first act of the English ministry after the conclusion of the 
convention was to intimate to Turin that £200,000 out of the 
£500,000 voted by parliament for the war would be paid to 
Sardinia so long as the convention was in force, on condition that, 
if at any time it was repudiated, the whole sum advanced should 
be repaid. As soon as the convention was superseded by a regular 
treaty this conditional loan would become an annual subsidy. 
As the £500,000 had been voted for the support of her cause, 
Maria Theresa thought that it had all been voted to her, and 
therefore that she was really paying Sardinia. However, she could 
not protest at the time, but some of her subsequent obstinacy was 
due to her conviction that Sardinia was getting money as well as 
other things at her expense. The terms upon which the money 
was granted, and the absence of any convention for repayment, 
gave England a direct concern in the conclusion of a treaty, and 
Charles Emmanuel, now completely reassured as to English 
policy, was quite willing to entrust his interests to English 


1 Villettes reported on 4 August 1742 that Ormea had promised to send full powers 
to Osorio to negotiate under English guidance. Villettes professed to be pleased, as 
the matter was beyond his strength (State Papers, For., Sardinia, 46). See also Villettes 
to Robinson, 5 September. 
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mediation. And so the negotiations, which had been in abeyance 
since December 1741, were resumed in the spring of 1742 in what 
became for a year their stereotyped course. Osorio, at the request 
of England, obtained a statement of Sardinian demands. These 
demands, after a certain amount of manipulation by English 
ministers in consultation with Osorio, were sent to Robinson (now 
Sir Thomas) for submission to the Austrian ministers. The 
Austrian reply to Robinson, which was also conveyed through 
Wasner, was given in London to Osorio and also sent to Villettes 
to be conveyed to Ormea and the king. Their observations, 
usually indignant or querulous, went back to London, and thence 
to Vienna, in the shape either of an amendment of the draft or of 
a defence of its provisions. The Viennese comments or proposals 
returned to London, and so to Turin, where the round recom- 
menced. On one occasion Villettes was foolish enough to soften 
the Austrian answer by omitting part of Robinson’s letter and 
editing the rest. Of course the unexpurgated report came from 
Osorio. Villettes had to tell lies in order to excuse his conduct, 
and the Sardinian court was confirmed in its conviction, formed 
during the last war, that Robinson was too much of an Austrian 
to be entrusted with the defence of Sardinian interests. Villettes, 
reprimanded by Newcastle, had to write grovelling apologies to 
the duke, and requested to be transferred to a haven of peace like 
Berne. Sardinia followed Carteret’s wishes by entrusting its busi- 
ness more and more to Osorio, and Austria, mistrusting Villettes 
as Turin distrusted Robinson, came to depend more and more 
upon Wasner. Kaunitz was increasingly left in the cold. He got 
full information and instructions from Vienna, but Ormea ad- 
hered to the policy of negotiating through England instead of 
directly with Vienna,! and Kaunitz’s relations with Villettes were 
neither cordial nor confidential. Canales, the Sardinian minister 
at Vienna, had little to do except to report the anti-Sardinian 
sentiments of Bartenstein, whose tongue was almost as irre- 
pressible as his pen. The slow process of negotiation along two 
sides of the triangle might have continued indefinitely if Carteret 
had not shortened the circuit by attending George II to Germany 
in the summer of 1743 and compelling Wasner and Osorio to follow 
him. And it must be remembered that the strength both of 
demands and of objections was constantly affected by the course 
of the war. 

The second stage of the negotiations began in May 1742. 
Their object was to convert the provisional convention of 


1 Villettes to Robinson, 5 September 1742 (Add. MS. 23812, fo. 179) In this letter 
Villettes recounts that, when he told Ormea of the Austrian offer of Sicily, the latter, 
“with a temper that would have startled another man’, told him that he might 
bring news from London in the middle of the night, but if he had only a message from 
another court he might save the time of both of them. 
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1 February into a definitive treaty. Osorio presented the Sar- 
dinian demands to the British ministers in the form of three 
alternative plans, arranged in order of preference. The first plan 
demanded (1) the county of Anghiera dans toute son étendue, i.e. 
not merely the western part as in the Flemming articles ; (2) Vige- 
vano and its district ; (3) the Pavesan on both sides of the Po 
together with the adjacent part of the duchy of Piacenza as far as 
the Trebbia ; and (4) either Finale or in default the whole duchy 
of Piacenza. The other two plans contained successive reductions 
of the third demand, but they are unimportant as they were never 
communicated to Vienna.! The British ministers took the first 
plan, and deliberately made a substantial increase of the demands 
by making the duchy of Piacenza an addition to Finale instead of 
a possible substitute. They then drew up a carefully drafted 
memorial in French, embodying all the arguments that Robinson 
was to use in order to induce Austria to grant the Sardinian terms 
as they stood. These were now (1) the whole county of Anghiera, 
(2) Vigevano and district, (3) the whole district of Pavia on both 
sides of the Po, (4) the whole duchy of Piacenza, and (5) Finale. 
Austria was warned that, if these demands were refused, Sardinia 
would be forced to join Spain and Lombardy would infallibly be 
lost. On the other hand, if they were accepted, Lombardy would 
be saved, and Austria would probably gain at the expense of 
the enemy ample compensation for what she was asked to resign. 
Carteret sent the memorial to Robinson on 28 May/8 June with 
instructions to read it to the Austrian ministers. He added that 
a draft treaty was being prepared in London and would be sent to 
Vienna shortly. 

Robinson’s memorial, which he had to read successively to 
three ministers, Ulfeld, Starhemberg, and Bartenstein, could not 
have arrived at a more unlucky moment. The humiliation of the 
preliminaries of Breslau was just over, and here was England, 
after making Austria give up the most valuable part of a valuable 
province to the king of Prussia, demanding similar cessions to 
Charles Emmanuel, who was the king of Prussia in Italy. The 
ministers were at first genuinely taken aback, and could only 
growl out almost inarticulate complaints. The English manner of 
action was almost as intolerable as the action itself. Why was 
Austria treated like a child, to have her treaties made for her 
instead of making them herself ? They were fully aware of the 
necessity of converting the provisional convention into a treaty, 
had been ready to do so for the last six months, and had given 
full powers to their minister at Turin. The delay was due to the 
king of Sardinia, who had insisted upon sending his demands 


1 Osorio’s memorial is in Robinson Papers, xxxii, fo. 374, and in State Papers, 
For., Sardinia, 44. 
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through London instead of direct to Vienna. Again, why were the 
Sardinian gains to be immediate, whereas those of Austria were 
prospective and were qualified by the word ‘ probably’? Why 
did not the allies pledge themselves to continue the war until 
Naples and Sicily had been conquered, and why should not Sar- 
dinia wait till Austria got her equivalent ? If it was urged that 
the revenues of the territories demanded were required to enable 
Sardinia to equip troops, they were equally needed by Austria for 
the same purpose. It would do nothing to promote the common 
cause if money was to be taken from one ally and given to 
another. Austria had already been compelled to part with 
£200,000 out of the £500,000 which had been voted for her needs. 
The only reference to the actual demands was the groan that what 
was left was hardly worth fighting for, and that, as Austria was 
to be despoiled either way, she might as well be robbed by Spain 
as by Sardinia.! As to the risk of a Sardinian alliance with the 
Bourbons, they did not believe that there was any real danger of 
the king taking a step which would be ruinous to his own interests. 
It was unfortunately true that Sardinia was carrying on negotia- 
tions with the enemy powers, but did that constitute a claim 
to a substantial reward ¢ In the end Bartenstein drew up a 
written reply in which he reiterated these complaints, after 
dilating in a long preamble upon the services and sacrifices of 
Maria Theresa and the shabby treatment she had received from 
her allies. He concluded by hinting that Austria had in mind a 
proposal of her own for satisfying Sardinia. This was interpreted 
to mean that, if Don Carlos was turned out by the allies, Austria 
would be content with Naples and the Stato dei Presidii, and 
would allow the king of Sardinia to take Sicily. 

So far Austria had mainly concentrated upon the contention 
that the cessions and the equivalent should be ‘ également et en 
méme temps’. As Robinson puts it, they had insisted on the 
quand and never touched the quantum. But this attitude could 
not permanently be maintained. Even Bartenstein knew that a 
prospective and distant acquisition like Sicily would never be 
accepted by Charles Emmanuel as a substitute for an immediate 
extension of his own territories. After all, Austria had actually 
offered Vigevano before a Spanish soldier had landed in Italy. 
And so, when Robinson received the draft treaty, the Austrian 
ministers were prepared to consider matters in a more practical 
temper than they had hitherto shown. On 19 August they held 
a conference with the English minister, who arrived with the three 


+ Old Austrian ministers, like Starhemberg, had always looked askance at the 
Italian acquisitions of Charles VI, and would have been quite willing to let them go. 
See Robinson to Carteret, 3 July 1742 (Add. MS. 23864, fo. 476); and to Villettes, 
3 May 1743 (ibid. 23867, fo. 6). 
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Sardinian alternatives stowed away in different pockets so that 
he could take them out in their proper order as should appear 
necessary in the course of the discussion. The draft treaty was 
considered clause by clause, and Robinson paid little attention to 
the minor difficulties raised as they would have to be settled in 
London. His intention was to concentrate on the ninth clause, 
which dealt with the cessions to Sardinia. But here he found 
that Austria would not come near even to the minimum of the 
Sardinian proposals, so that the carefully prepared papers had 
to remain in their respective pockets until they could be safely 
locked in his strong box. The utmost that Austria would offer was 
the immediate cession of Anghiera west of Lake Maggiore and the 
Ticino and of the Pavese oltra Po, with the conditional promise 
of Sicily in the future. The greatest obstinacy was shown in 
refusing to part with Anghiera to the east of the lake and the river. 
This was justified by two arguments. One was that nobody knew 
what was the eastern boundary of the county, which had ceased 
to be a territorial unit for the last two hundred years.! The maps 
were so varied as to give no certain guide ; so the words ‘ dans 
toute son étendue’ might be capable of undefined extension. 
But the real argument was that the Naviglio Grande led out of the 
Ticino just below its exit from the lake, and that Milan was 
dependent upon this canal for its trade with Switzerland ? and 
for its water-supply. To cede the control of this water-way to 
the king of Sardinia was to make him master of Milan.* 

The negotiations, after this unpromising start, affected, and 
were affected by, the military operations of 1742-3. As soon as 
Modena and Mirandola had been captured, both Austria and 
England urged that the Austro-Sardinian army should follow up 

1 The county of Anghiera used to be an appanage for the eldest son of the duke of 
Milan. When Charles V transferred the duchy from the Sforzas to the Habsburgs, this 


practice ceased, and the county became a vague geographical expression, without 
any precise boundaries, like some of the old divisions of Scotland, Angus, the 
Mearns, &c. 

* Villettes to Newcastle, 16 November 1742 (State Papers, For., Sardinia, 46) : 
‘T have all along observed Marquis d’Ormea’s heart to be sett on the whole county and 
the town of Anghiera, with a view of being by the cession of that district masters of 
the vast trade carried on with the Swiss.’ 

* Robinson, who was instructed to defend the Sardinian demands, obviously 
agreed with the Austrian objections. He wrote to Villettes on 20 August to report 
the conference of the day before (Add. MS. 23864, fo. 822). On the 21st he added a 
private letter: ‘Sir. Lay aside, for God’s sake, some prejudices I have observed in 
you against this court. . . . You yourself were of opinion that the Piemontese should 
not pass the lake or the Tessin. You know the lake, you know the Tessin, you know 
the Naviglio of Milan. He who is master of the lake is master of Milan’ (ibid. fo. 836). 
It is to Robinson’s credit that he did not always tell his employers what they wanted 
to hear. He warned Carteret that Naples and Sicily were not such an attraction at 
Vienna as they had been under Charles VI. ‘ The present is a German government, 
not a Spanish government ’ (ibid. fo. 476). And he constantly urged that, if there was 
a danger of driving Sardinia into an alliance with Spain, there was also a danger that 
Austria, if pressed too hard, might prefer to seek a reconciliation with France. 
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its success by pursuing the retreating army of Montemar, com- 
pleting its destruction, and then invading Naples. But Charles 
Emmanuel would do nothing of the kind, and Traun was too 
cautious to attempt the adventure with the Austrian forces alone. 
The Sardinian king declared that he was bound by the provisional 
convention to protect the Austrian dominions, and he had done 
so. He was not bound to do anything more, and would not do so 
until he had got his definitive treaty. His motives were obvious. 
He had no real desire to see Austria once more in possession of 
Naples. It would be almost as bad as a Spanish Bourbon in Milan. 
He had expressly reserved in the convention the right of going 
over to Spain, and he was not going to destroy the army of a 
state which might in certain contingencies become his ally. He 
exasperated Austria by urging that it was wrong to enter the 
Papal States against the will of the pope, whereas Maria Theresa 
held that she had just as much right to go there as the Spaniards. 
In the end he got a more valid excuse in the necessity of repelling 
an invasion of Savoy by a third Spanish contingent, which had 
marched through southern France under the nominal command 
of Don Philip. On the approach of the Sardinian forces, the 
Spaniards retreated into Provence, and Charles Emmanuel dared 
not follow them on to French soil. He had still less desire to 
quarrel with France than to carry to extremes his quarrel with 
Spain. In the end the approach of winter, which would close the 
alpine passes, compelled him to choose between defending Savoy 
and defending Piedmont. After consultation with Villettes and 
Kaunitz he decided that the loss of Savoy would be the less 
harmful to the common cause and the less advantageous to the 
enemy.! So he reluctantly recrossed the Alps, and left Savoy to 
be occupied by the Spaniards till the close of the war, thus giving 
them a valuable pawn to play in any future negotiations. Of 
course Austria suspected that the evacuation of Savoy was the 
result of a secret bargain with Spain, while England, convinced 
of the king’s rectitude, regretted that he had wasted on what 
proved to be a futile defence troops which might have been 
employed to better purpose in the peninsula.2 Charles Emmanuel, 
however, had added two arguments in favour of getting his 
demands. He had proved that, until they were granted, it was 
useless to think of turning Don Carlos out of Naples, and the loss 
of the revenues of Savoy entitled him to compensation, as Austria 
had admitted in the first stage of the negotiation. 

Charles Emmanuel returned in time to meet a second attempt 
on the part of Spain to invade Lombardy. Gages, who had taken 


1 Villettes to Newcastle from Montmeillan, 28 December 1742, in State Papers, 
For., Sardinia, 46. 


* Newcastle to Villettes, 18 January (0.s.) 1743 (State Papers, For., Sardinia, 44). 
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over the command from Montemar, was ordered by the impatient 
Elizabeth Farnese to take advantage of the exhaustion of the 
Sardinian troops after their winter campaign. He crossed the 
Panaro in February, hoping to take Traun by surprise. The battle 
of Campo Santo (6 February 1743) was so far a decisive victory 
for Austria that the Spaniards retreated. But again the sanguine 
hopes in London and Vienna of an energetic pursuit were disap- 
pointed. Charles Emmanuel declared that his first duty was to 
defend Piedmont, which might be invaded by Don Philip from 
Savoy. As Traun for the second time refused to advance alone, 
he was superseded by Lobkowitz, who arrived too late to do 
anything before the treaty was signed. The lesson of 1743 was the 
same as that of the previous year. Sardinia held the balance.? 
Spain could not obtain the coveted principality for Don Philip 
unless Sardinia came over. And Austria could not crush the 
Bourbons unless Charles Emmanuel got his terms. 

Meanwhile the negotiations continued in the hope of putting 
the treaty drafted by England into acceptable shape. England, 
which had begun by acting as the agent for Sardinia, now under- 
took to play the part of mediator, and to find some middle point 
between the extreme demands of Sardinia and the jejune offers 
of Austria. But the mediation was always rather one-sided. As 
a rule the alterations suggested by England were concerted with 
Osorio before being submitted to Wasner for reference to Vienna, 
and Ormea warned Villettes beforehand that what would satisfy 
Austria would fail to please Sardinia. These two powers started 
with strong convictions that obstinacy on their part would not 
do any real harm. Sardinia was assured that Austria would never 
carry out its repeated threat to abandon its possessions in Italy 
and to seek compensation elsewhere. Nor would Austria, in 
disgust with its allies, seek a separate understanding with the 
Bourbon powers, even with the prospect of recovering Silesia. 
On the other hand, Austria was equally convinced, and the con- 
viction was strengthened by reports from Kaunitz,? that the Sar- 
dinian negotiations with France were a mere ruse, that self- 
interest would compel Charles Emmanuel to defend Lombardy, 
just as it compelled the maritime powers to defend the Nether- 
lands, and that he would never face the alienation of England 
and the necessity of repaying the English subsidies. England, 


1 See Carteret to Robinson, 8 July (0.s.) 1742 (Add. MS. 23811, fo. 334), where 
he defends the proposed cessions to Sardinia on the ground that ‘ they are to a prince 
who holds the balance in Italy. If you lose him, you lose Italy: if you keep him 
you may gain an ample equivalent.’ 

2 One of Kaunitz’s arguments was that Ormea would be ruined if the provisiona 
convention, regarded and claimed as his peculiar achievement, should prove to have 
been a mistake. Villettes to Newcastle, 28 January and 6 April 1743 (State Papers, 
For., Sardinia, 47). 
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which shared neither conviction completely, was the most eager 
‘of the three states to hasten the conclusion of the treaty. Austria 
complained that obstruction was unfairly attributed to her, 
whereas Sardinia was equally to blame, and that English threats 
were always addressed to Vienna and not to Turin. This was quite 
true. Robinson was not a mealy-mouthed envoy like Villettes, 
and did not hesitate, when Ulfeld declaimed against English 
partiality, to tell him that orders would be sent to Stair to stop 
the advance of the pragmatic army, and that a courier to Turin 
would tell the king of Sardinia that, as nothing was to be obtained 
from Austria, he had better make his own terms with France.! 
On another occasion he declared that the fleet could not remain 
off the Italian coast until a treaty had defined the purposes for 
which it was to be employed. These were what he called his 
‘emphatical arguments ’,? and they were bitterly resented by the 
Austrian ministers. 

A few of the articles of the draft treaty were accepted without 
opposition. These were the first, which contained the conven- 
tional assurances of peace and alliance between the three powers ; 
the fourth, which renewed the obligation of Sardinia to aid in the 
defence of Lombardy ; the seventh, which bound England to keep 
a squadron in the Mediterranean, hitherto a voluntary service ; 
the fourteenth, which forbade any separate peace with the com- 
mon enemy, and prescribed the continuance of the alliance after 
the end of the war ; the fifteenth, by which Austria and Sardinia 
undertook, not only to confirm all existing privileges to English 
traders, but to increase them on requisition by commercial treaties; 
the sixteenth, that the Dutch should be invited to join as a 
principal contracting party; and the seventeenth, that other 
powers might be admitted by agreement. On all the other clauses 
there was more or less controversy. The second article, which 
enumerated a number of treaties, especially those of 1731 and 
1738, and confirmed them so far as they concerned the allies and 
were not modified by the present treaty, seemed at first sight 
harmless enough. But Austria wanted to include the preliminaries 
of 1735, and Sardinia objected on the ground that this would 
involve a guarantee of Tuscany. It was contended that the 
definitive treaty of 1738 did not do this, because Tuscany had 
been transferred to Francis in the previous year. Austria replied 
that the treaty confirmed the preliminaries, and that anyhow 
Sardinia had acceded to the latter in 1736. As that accession was 

1 Robinson and Villiers to Carteret, 13 February 1743 (Add. MS. 23866, fo. 251). 
Carteret sent Villiers in 1743 on a round of the German courts, in order, if possible, 
to organize a league of the well-disposed states against French interference. Before 
starting Villiers paid a visit of several weeks to Vienna, where he acted during his stay 
as joint envoy with Robinson. 

* Robinson to Villettes, 3 May 1743 (Add. MS. 23867, fo. 6). 
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still binding, no new obligation was imposed. However, to remove 
all doubt, Austria proposed a direct guarantee of Tuscany by both 
Sardinia and England. Sardinia refused unless the grand-duke 
gave a counter-guarantee, and, as Francis declined, the matter 
was allowed to drop. The preliminaries of 1735 were not in- 
cluded. This is a fair example of the pedantry of eighteenth- 
century diplomacy. 

By the third article Sardinia renounced in favour of Maria 
Theresa and her heirs the claim to the duchy of Milan which had 
been reserved in the provisional convention, and also guaranteed 
the Pragmatic Sanction for the first time. As a special concession, 
Sardinian aid to maintain the Pragmatic Sanction was restricted 
to Italy, and at the last moment a third separate and secret article 
provided that the renunciation of the claim to Milan should not 
be valid if an heiress under the Pragmatic Sanction should marry 
a member of the house of Bourbon. The fifth article fixed the 
Sardinian contingent to the joint army at 45,000 men, and that 
of Austria at 30,000. Austria protested against this quota, and 
insisted that her military expenditure should be expressly limited 
to the revenue derived from her Italian dominions, after deducting 
the cost of their administration. This was objected to as likely to 
give rise to endless chicane, and was withdrawn.! To the sixth 
article, which gave the command of the allied forces to the king 
of Sardinia, whenever he should be present, Austria made 
vehement objections. Austrian troops could not be entrusted to 
an alien general, or at any rate not without adequate provision 
for their control from Vienna. England, however, insisted upon 
the Sardinian command, and Charles Emmanuel refused to refer 
his decisions to a distant capital. Austria had to be content with 
the assurance that the king would consult the Austrian officers 
in a council of war. This clause gave rise to endless friction in 
subsequent military operations. The eighth article was also con- 
tentious. England was pledged to pay to Sardinia a subsidy of 
£200,000 per annum ‘tant que la guerre et le besoin durera’. 
Sardinia insisted upon the words ‘le besoin’ on the ground that 
military expenditure did not cease with the close of actual war- 
fare, and made vain efforts to get the subsidy increased. But the 
chief difficulty was the Austrian demand that a similar pledge 
should be given for the payment of her subsidy of £300,000, which 
was only granted from year to year. The English ministers 
replied that they could not bind future parliaments, though it 
was difficult to explain why the same objection did not apply to 


* On 3 May 1743 Robinson transmitted a Réponse from the Austrian ministers in 
which they agreed to omit the reference to the revenues from the Italian states on 
the understanding that Maria Theresa was not thereby condemned to reduce to ruin 
her German provinces (Add. MS. 23867, fo. 15). 
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the payment to Sardinia. Here again Austria had to give way, 
though, as we shall see, the demand was renewed after the signa- 
ture of the treaty. 

The tenth article about Finale presented almost insuperable 
difficulties. Both Sardinia and England attached immense im- 
portance to its acquisition. The prospect of gaining Sicily made 
the court of Turin more eager than ever to acquire a port on the 
mainland. With Sicily, Sardinia, Villafranca, Finale, and per- 
haps Savona in addition, the state might become a real maritime 
power, and as such an invaluable ally of England in the Mediter- 
ranean. But how could the acquisition be brought about ? The 
mere cession of the right of redemption, which was all that Austria 
would offer, was worthless, because both Vienna and Turin 
admitted that no such right existed. Sardinia wanted Austria to 
effect the redemption and then to cede the marquisate, but this 
was absolutely refused. Sardinia then proposed that the duchy 
of Piacenza should be held in pawn until Finale was acquired, but 
Austria refused to give any pledge for territory which was not 
under her control.2. In the end an absurd compromise was 
adopted. Maria Theresa transferred to the king of Sardinia ‘ tous 
les droits qui peuvent lui compéter en facon quelconque et & tel 
titre que ce soit’, in the expectation that Genoa would provide 
the necessary facilities for an arrangement that was indispensable 
for the future security and liberty of Italy. But neither Austria 
nor Sardinia was to furnish the money that might be required for 
the transaction, and Finale was always to be a free port like 
Leghorn. When Ormea read the article in its final form, he said 
that he presumed England would find the money. 

It was on the ninth article, fixing the cessions in Lombardy, 
that the most heated and prolonged controversy was conducted. 
Vigevano with its district, western Anghiera, and the Pavesan 
oltra Po were the only agreed transfers, and Sardinia obtained the 
enlargement of the last by the inclusion of Bobbio and its depen- 
dencies. As to the other demands, Austria had refused to surrender 
(1) that part of Anghiera which lay to the east of Lake Maggiore 
and the Ticino; (2) any part of the Pavesan, including the city of 
Pavia, lying to the left of the Po; and (3) the duchy of Piacenza 
or any part of it. On 30 September (0.s.) 1742 Newcastle, during 


+ The contract between Charles VI and Genoa for the sale of Finale is in Dumont, 
Corps Universel Diplomatique, vol. vii. 

* England proposed a secret article to run as follows: ‘ Le cas arrivant que 8.M. 
la Reine de Hongrie et de Bohéme ne satisfit point 4 l’article 10 de la présente alliance 
par le retrait et la remise du Marquisat de Final, Elle s’oblige de céder et transférer pour 
équivalent & S.M. le Roi de Sardaigne tout le reste du Plaisantin de la méme maniére 
que les pais énoncés dans l’article neuviéme ’ (Newcastle to Villettes, 18 January (0.s.) 
1743, in State Papers, For., Sardinia, 44). Charles Emmanuel wanted to amend this so 
that he should occupy the whole of Piacenza till he got Finale. 
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a temporary absence of Carteret at The Hague, concerted with 
Osorio a compromise between the extreme refusals of Austria 
and the extreme demands of Sardinia, or rather the demands put 
forward by England on behalf of Sardinia.1 This compromise 
became the basis of all the later discussions. He proposed to 
accept for Sardinia (1) Anghiera to the west of the lake and river, 
the middle of both being the boundary; (2) the Vigevanasco; 
(3) the Pavesan oltra Po with Bobbio. Austria might keep eastern 
Anghiera, which was claimed as necessary for trade with Switzer- 
land and for the supply of Milan, and in addition might choose 
between the Pavesan on the left of the Po and Piacenza. If she 
chose the Pavesan she must give Sardinia an equivalent in the 
duchy of Piacenza. After some haggling Austria agreed to take 
the Pavesan (with a special stipulation for the retention of the 
island in the river facing Pavia), partly because it belonged to the 
duchy of Milan, and partly because its cession would bring Sar- 
dinia too near to the capital of that duchy. As an equivalent the 
Austrian ministers offered to cede to Sardinia a strip of Piacenza 
as far as the Trebbia. This gave rise to a storm. Sardinia de- 
nounced the offer as ‘ pitiful ’ and inadequate, and demanded the 
duchy as far as the Nura, which would involve the surrender of 
the city of Piacenza. Austria refused to cede the city, as being 
the last fortress left to her on that side of the Milanese, and as 
covering the natural transit between Milan and Tuscany.” Maria 
Theresa, who had travelled that way to visit her husband’s grand- 
duchy, would not give the control of the high road to a foreign 
state. This produced a deadlock. England whole-heartedly backed 
Sardinia. When the grand-duke suggested that a miliew could be 
found by bisecting the land between the Trebbia and the Nura, 
Robinson replied that ‘ there was no milieu but for his Sardinian 
Majesty to throw himself into the hands of the house of Bourbon ’.* 
This dispute remained unsettled until the very last moment. 
Although the dispute as to the quantum of the cessions to 
Sardinia appeared to be so irreconcilable, the real crux of the 
negotiation lay elsewhere. Maria Theresa, having once made up 
her mind that she could not keep her Italian inheritance intact, 
never concealed her opinion that the actual cessions were com- 
paratively unimportant provided that compensation for them was 
adequate and assured. In the diplomatic correspondence of the 
period the dominant word is dédommagement. The first and most 


1 Newcastle to Villettes, 30 September (0.s.) 1743 (State Papers, For., Sardinia, 44). 
Newcastle writes that he had submitted to Wasner the expedient ‘ which I may in 
confidence acquaint you I had previously concerted with Mr. Osorio ’. 

* Robinson to Carteret, 6 April 1743 (Add. MS. 23866, fo. 444), says it is held at 
Vienna that ‘ no practicable way could be found from the Milanese to Tuscany but by 
Placentia ’. 


* Robinson to Villettes from Prague, 3 May 1743, in Add. MS. 23867, fo. 6. 
R2 
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persistent of the Austrian demands was that compensation should 
be given ‘ en méme temps et également ’ with the cessions, which 
would have made the latter conditional.1 Sardinia would not have 
this at any price, and insisted that the cessions should be ‘ dés 
a présent et pour toujours ’, and this was prescribed in the treaty. 
Then Austria turned to the amendment of the twelfth article, 
which is of considerable importance in itself. It provided that 
Sardinia should remain loyal to the cause of the allies not only 
during the war in Italy, but also until peace was made in Ger- 
many and between England and Spain, and then continued in 
words which were evidently as carefully chosen as they were 
anxiously scrutinized : 


et c’est ici la condition principale et sine qua non des cessions ci-dessus 
& luy faites par les articles 9 et 10, lesquelles cessions ne recevront leur 
force compléte et irrévocable que de son entier accomplissement, aprés 
lequel les pais cédés au dit roi lui seront censés garantis par les alliés & 
perpétuité comme ses autres états. 


Austria wanted to insert words pledging Sardinia to remain loyal 
until she had obtained her equivalent for Silesia as well as for her 
cessions in Italy. Such a provision coupled with the concluding 
words of the article would have given Maria Theresa a pretext 
for reclaiming the cessions in case the equivalent should not be 


forthcoming. Naturally Sardinia objected, and the objection was 
upheld. 

Having failed in two efforts, Austria concentrated attention 
upon the second separate and secret article, which referred to the 
possible expulsion of the Bourbons from Italy. Maria Theresa 
wanted to make the conquest of Naples and Sicily as definite an 


1 Carteret expressed the English policy in this matter to Robinson on 18 January 
(o.s.) 1743, when he sent to him a revised draft of the treaty. ‘ The point which seems 
to make the greatest difficulty at Vienna is the indemnification of the Queen for what 
she shall yield to his Sardinian Majesty, upon which they would make the validity 
of the cessions themselves dependent. The King sincerely wishes such an equivalent 
may be secured, will readily himself concur in the design, and cannot question the same 
willingness in the King of Sardinia to oblige and indemnify the Queen by dislodging 
the Bourbons entirely from Italy, when he sees that he goes upon sure grounds as to his 
own interest, and has the protection of a powerful alliance on his side by the conclusion 
of the definitive treaty now depending, besides the farther temptation of a new and 
great acquisition to himself. But it can never be expected that he, who looks upon 
the cessions he now demands as the price of his pretensions upon Milan on one hand, 
and of his contributing to the immediate support of the Queen on the other, should 
consent to subject those same cessions to the hazard and uncertainty of future con- 
quests, in such measure as that all the charge he shall have undertaken, all the efforts 
he shall have made, and all the risks he shall have run in behalf of the Queen, should 
go for nothing if her Majesty were not put in possession of Naples at the end of the war. 
This being what we can never hope to obtain of the King of Sardinia, it was necessary 
to conform the present stipulation to what might be practicable upon that head, and 
you will find the second separate article drawn accordingly.’ Immediate cession was also 
justified on the ground that the revenues of the ceded territories were to compensate 
Sardinia for the loss of all revenue from Savoy. 
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object of the alliance as was the defence of Lombardy under the 
fourth article. She was furious when Commodore Martin, in 
return for the recall of the Neapolitan troops, seemed to recognize 
the neutrality of Naples. So far from helping her cause the 
English fleet had rendered her the greatest disservice. Barten- 
stein declared to Robinson, after the threatened bombardment, 
that ‘ his Neapolitan Majesty was as safe in that kingdom as the 
king was in England’, and added that this showed how little 
desire England had to drive that prince back to Spain. The 
English ministers had much trouble to convince Austria that they 
were not bound in any way by what Commodore Martin had done 
or said,? that they had in no way recognized Neapolitan neutrality, 
and that. Admiral Mathews was ready to join in an attack upon 
Naples as soon as the military council should decide for the enter- 
prise. There can be no doubt that the Austrian suspicions of 
England in this matter were unfounded. Carteret, like Maria 
Theresa, wished to drive Don Carlos from Naples and Sicily. 
England never welcomed the establishment of a Spanish Bourbon 
in the middle of the Mediterranean. Both trade and maritime 
ascendancy would be promoted by his expulsion. But Carteret 
knew quite well that Charles Emmanuel would fight shy of any 
obligation to carry on the war for the purpose of giving Naples to 
Austria. An attempt was made to placate him by offering Sicily, 
and by avowing that the purpose of the offer was to equalize in 
Italy the dominions of Austria and Sardinia.* But the king knew 
that this proposed balance was wholly illusory. Outside Italy 
Austria had immense resources : Sardinia had none except Savoy, 
and at the moment he had not even Savoy. Nor had Sardinia any 
complete assurance that, once in possession of Naples, Austria 
would make any strenuous effort to conquer Sicily for somebody 
else. The simple fact remained that Sardinia had no real desire 
to see Naples in the hands of a Habsburg, and would rather 
prefer to keep a Bourbon there as a check upon the Habsburgs, 


1 Robinson and Villiers to Carteret, 13 February 1743 (Add. MS. 23866, fo. 251). 
* Newcastle to Villettes, 23 April (0.s.) 1743 (State Papers, For., Sardinia, 44): 
As that whole affair passed without any directions from the King. and even without 
his Majesty’s knowledge, his Majesty has always declared he did not look upon it as 
in any way binding on him, or to lay him under any obligation not to act in such a 
manner as the support of his allies and the interest of the common cause should 
require.’ 

* Robinson to Villettes, 3 May 1743 (Add. MS. 23867, fo. 36): ‘Our design in 
England is to divide Italy between the houses of Savoy and Austria. The thought is 
English and worthy of us.’ Compare Newcastle to Robinson, private and autograph, 
5 July (0.s.) 1742 (Add. MS. 23811, fo. 332): ‘Italy should be divided between the 
Queen of Hungary and the King of Sardinia, and so it shall, if your court pleases, and 
not a Bourbon branch remain there.’ The second secret article of the treaty provided 
that, if Don Carlos were driven out, Sicily would be given to Charles Emmanuel, partly 
to cover his expenditure in the enterprise, and partly ‘ pour luy assurer une addition 
de force proportionnée a celle que sa Majesté la reine acquerra par 1a’. 
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provided the Bourbon would keep his hands off Lombardy. 
England, therefore, had to find a form of words which would 
look sufficiently like an engagement to pacify Austria, and yet 
be so short of a positive engagement as not to frighten Sardinia. 
And so the article provided that the enterprise against Naples and 
Sicily should be ‘ concerted’ between the allies, and that, if it 
was successful, Sicily should be given to the king of Sardinia.’ It 
cannot be said that the ‘ formula’ served any purpose except the 
immediate one of getting the article accepted. Naples was never 
conquered, Maria Theresa did not get her dédommagement, and 
a king of Sardinia only acquired Sicily from a Bourbon ruler 
more than a century later and under wholly different conditions. 

Apart from the Austrian demands to keep Piacenza, to have 
a regular instead of an annual subsidy, and to have some sub- 
stantial assurance as to compensation, the treaty had been ham- 
mered into something like its ultimate terms when in May 1743 
George II crossed over to Germany to take command of the 
pragmatic army, and incidentally to fight the battle of Dettingen, 
and to superintend his minister’s tangled negotiations at Hanau 
and Worms. Carteret followed him, and received powers which 
for a time freed him from the direct control of his colleagues. 
Never, since the days of Wolsey, had an English minister held 
such a commanding position in Europe. He had two client princes, 
one an emperor and one a king, dependent upon his good offices 
to obtain terms for them from Maria Theresa. He could deprive 
France of her whole status in the war by procuring the restoration 
of Bavaria to Charles VII; and he could checkmate Spain in 
Italy by obtaining the required cessions of territory for Charles 
Emmanuel. Both necessitated the consent of Austria, and 
Austria was dependent upon England for subsidies, for ships in 
the Mediterranean, and for troops either in Germany or in the 
Netherlands. It seemed to be a promising position. But Maria 
Theresa, in spite of this dependence, was no longer in such a 
desperate position as she had been when the negotiations with 
Sardinia began. Two Spanish attacks in Italy had been repelled. 
Bohemia had been recovered, and she had been crowned in Prague. 
The French armies were abandoning Germany. There was nothing 
to prevent an invasion of France, and little to hinder an attack 
upon Naples. Bavaria was in her hands, and the elector, who had 

1 From the outset the English ministers laid stress in communications to Turin 
on the fact that the possible conquest of Naples and Sicily was ‘ entirely separated from 
the treaty, and independent of it’, and that it could only be undertaken by common 
consent. Newcastle to Villettes, 1 July (0.s.) 1742 (State Papers, For., Sardinia, 44). 
As the article was originally drafted, it provided that Sardinia should receive an 
equivalent for any gain on the part of Austria, and that, in case of dispute, England 
should arbitrate. The suggestion that Sicily should be the equivalent for Naples came 


from Vienna, and was gratefully accepted by England as solving what might otherwise 
have proved a very difficult problem. 
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presumed to wrest the imperial dignity from her husband, and to 
procure the rejection of her own Bohemian vote, was now an 
impotent exile, condemned apparently to wander from one im- 
perial city to another, and dependent upon French charity for 
funds to enable him to maintain some squalid approach to imperial 
state. Now, if ever, was the time to claim that equivalent for 
Silesia which had been vaguely dangled before her at the time 
of the treaty of Breslau, and at the same time compensation for 
the sacrifices to be made to Sardinia. Robinson noted in June 
a curious inclination at Vienna to mix up German with Italian 
affairs. But the full extent of the intermixture was not yet 
known. On 15 July at Hanau Carteret went as far as he ever 
went towards drafting a treaty between Charles VII and Maria 
Theresa, based upon a regunciation of all the Bavarian claims in 
return for the recovery of the electorate.2, Two days later Wasner, 
who had been summoned to Vienna, started for the English head- 
quarters with new and startling instructions. On the ground that 
European liberties demanded not only the abasement of the 
Bourbons but also the elevation of the house of Austria, Maria 
Theresa ought to be compensated for the loss of Silesia by the 
acquisition of contiguous territory. To render this possible, 
Maria Theresa was willing to sacrifice her destined dédommage- 
ment in Italy, and to hand over the kingdom of Naples to 
Charles VII in exchange for Bavaria and the Upper Palatinate. 
The Wittelsbachs could keep their electoral rank in their new 
home, just as the duke of Lorraine, also transferred to Italy, had 
kept his status in the Empire. Wasner might assure English minis- 
ters that the elector of Bavaria would doubtless give all com- 
mercial privileges to English traders in gratitude for the king’s 
assistance in transferring him from a devastated electorate to a 
rich kingdom. As Maria Theresa would require no further com- 
pensation for sacrifices in Italy, and as Sardinia would still be 
allowed to gain Sicily, the Sardinian treaty could be concluded 
at once. Thus the two problems, the Bavarian and the Sar- 
dinian, with which Carteret had been busied during the summer, 
would be solved at one stroke.’ 


As early as 16 March Robinson reported hints that Maria Theresa would be ‘ more 
easy in the affairs of Italy, were she more certain of being supported in Germany ’ 
(Add. MS. 23866, fo. 360). On 22 June he wrote that this court are convinced that 
Sardinia would not join in driving the Bourbons out of Italy. So, as they cannot get 
their compensation there, they will not sign unless promised, however secretly, some 
compensation in Germany (ibid. 23867, fo. 162). 

* See an article on The so-called Treaty of Hanau, ante, xxxviii, no. 151, July 
1923. 

* The gist of Wasner’s instructions was embodied in a mémoire given to Robinson 
on 19 July, after exacting his word of honour that he would not send it on, so that 
Wasner might have the credit of the first disclosure. Robinson observes that this 
‘gives a new turn to all the measures which have been upon the anvil’ (Add. MS. 
23867, fo. 313). 4 
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This scheme, which from a modern point of view seems a 
crazy suggestion, was quite in the spirit of the eighteenth century, 
and was probably designed incidentally to rap the knuckles of 
those states which had consented to the exchange of Lorraine for 
Tuscany. Of all people in the world, the timid Villettes was singled 
out as the parent of the scheme. He was said to have broached 
it to Kaunitz while they were both in Savoy before Christmas.! 
As he was an English minister, it was to be presumed that he did 
not speak without authority from London, and, as he was an 
intimate friend of Ormea, who was also said to have talked of 
the scheme, it was equally assumed that he had secured the 
approval of Sardinia. The agitated Villettes hastened to declare 
that he was innocent of any such presumption, and that the utmost 
he had done was to quote in casual conversation the opinion of 
the man in the street that everything would be much simpler if 
the emperor could be translated to Italy. The idea of putting it 
forward as a practicable scheme, and of making Naples the future 
home of the emperor in place of Munich, probably came from the 
fertile brain of Kaunitz, who as yet had more imagination than 
experience.? It must be remembered that, from the point of view 
of the current negotiation, the proposal could be commended as 
freeing Sardinia from the bugbear of Austrian domination in 
Italy. It was really believed in Vienna that Ormea would concur. 
And he might have done so, but for the awkward suggestion 
in the background that Austria must be assured of the retention 
of Bavaria before consenting to hand over any Lombard terri- 
tories to Sardinia. Turin was as resolute as ever to have nothing 
to do with conditional cessions. As a matter of fact, Sardinia was 
never consulted. The scheme was submitted to Carteret, and 
Carteret killed it by a prompt and unhesitating veto. To remove 
a Bavarian elector to Naples or, as was alternatively suggested, 
to Tuscany, would be startling to Germany, but to remove the 
elected emperor and the titular ruler of Germany would be an 
outrage which even the imperfect German nationalism of that 
period would not tolerate. The mere propounding of such a 
proposal proved how completely Austria had ceased to be a really 
German power. At the same time, the creation of a single over- 
whelming Roman catholic state in southern Germany would be 


1 See extract from a letter of Kaunitz, 29 June 1743, in Add. MS. 23867, fo. 329. 

® Villettes’s verbose expressions of humility, regret, and innocence may be read 
in State Papers, Sardinia or Germany, or in the Robinson Papers. See especially 
Villettes to Robinson, 27 July and 3 August 1743, and Villettes to Carteret, 17 August, 
in which he drew an elaborate contrast between his own character and that of Kaunitz, 
and contended that the latter wanted a father ‘for this darling child of his fertile 
brain ’, and chose Villettes because his familiarity with Ormea would suggest that it 
had the latter’s sanction. Arneth (ii. 285) produces evidence that Kaunitz had formu- 
lated the plan before his alleged conversation with Villettes. 
* Carteret to Robinson, 24 and 27 July 1743 in Add. MS. 23815. 
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a disaster to Protestantism, while the overturning of the German 
balance in favour of Austria would be a direct challenge to 
Frederick of Prussia, who also regarded Charles VII as an emperor 
of his own creation. If there had been no other argument, the 
inevitable antagonism of Prussia would have been decisive with 
Carteret. All his anti-Bourbon schemes were guarded by the 
reservation that at all costs Frederick must not be provoked into 
resuming the war. And so instructions were sent from Hanau to 
Robinson to declare that the scheme propounded by Wasner was 
altogether impracticable, and Robinson carried them out with 
even more than his customary bluntness. When Bartenstein, the 
strongest partisan of the scheme at Vienna, asked whether 
England would stand out if Austria and Sardinia were agreed, 
Robinson replied that the predominant partner was the state 
which supplied the others with the sinews of war.! 

The rebuff administered to Vienna by the almost contemptuous 
rejection of its proposal, following as it did negotiations with 
William of Hesse which had been regarded with jealousy and 
suspicion, was bitterly resented by that court. Lord Stair sus- 
pected Carteret of a deliberate design to cut adrift from Austria 
and to substitute an alliance with Prussia. Newcastle, chafing 
in London at the impotence to which Carteret’s silence condemned 
him, was half inclined at one moment to share the suspicion. 
Nothing could be more unfounded, but there can be little doubt 
that Maria Theresa was at the moment so alienated from England 
as to be inclined to welcome overtures from France. Carteret 
was seriously alarmed when he learned that such overtures were 
actually on their way through the medium of the new archbishop 
of Mainz. There is still a good deal of obscurity about the proposi- 
tions which Hatsel, sub-intendant at Strasbourg, was said to be 
authorized to put before the archbishop, but there seems to have 
been a genuine desire to test Maria Theresa’s willingness to be 
reconciled with France on the basis of a joint effort to recover 
Silesia and a promise to procure the election of the Archduke 
Joseph as king of the Romans.? Carteret checkmated the plot, 
if there was one, by assuming that it was a mere attempt to sow 
dissension among the allies, and by promptly disclosing it to 
Frederick. This action, taken without any consultation with 
Austria, the power most immediately concerned, was another 
grievance at Vienna, and was taken as evidence of that predilec- 
tion for Prussia which was almost a worse offence than the obvious 
predilection for Sardinia. Carteret tried to conciliate Vienna by 
dropping his negotiation with Charles VII and by tacitly acquiesc- 


1 Robinson to Carteret, 4 August 1743 (Add. MS. 23867, fo. 373). 


* On the Hatsel overtures, see Arneth, ii. 288 and 532. He prints Hatsel’s letters 
on the latter page. 
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ing in a continued Austrian occupation of Bavaria. Whatever 
chance of life the draft treaty of Hanau had was destroyed when 
Wasner broached the exchange project. At the moment when 
Carteret refused to allow Maria Theresa to make her own use of 
the conquest of Bavaria, he could not propose to take that 
conquest away from her altogether and to restore it to Charles VII. 
If he had persisted in this the Austrian alliance would have been 
subjected to a strain it could hardly have borne. Even as it was, 
the quarrel had gone so far as to make it extremely improbable 
that Austria would yield to English pressure as regards the Sar- 
dinian treaty. Carteret had already been compelled to abandon 
one of his negotiations. It seemed extremely probable that he 
would fail in the other. From this humiliation he was saved by 
external events. 

The provisional convention of 1 February 1742 had broken 
off all direct intercourse between Turin and Madrid, but it was 
still possible to continue it indirectly through France. Fleury had 
not condemned the convention because it expressly reserved the 
right to come over to the Bourbons. In the following May Solaro 
had resumed his confidential conversations with the French 
ministers. France had to undertake the difficult task of inducing 
Elizabeth Farnese to pardon Charles Emmanuel for putting for- 
ward a claim to the duchy of Milan, and to tempt him by the offer 
of a sufficient bribe in Lombardy to withdraw both his claim and 
his objection to the establishment of a second Bourbon prince in 
Italy. Fleury always advocated this policy, and after his death 
Amelot continued to do so. But the successive failures of Monte- 
mar and Gages did more to convince the Spanish queen than any 
arguments on the part of France. After Campo Santo, and the 
subsequent threat to Naples, she was gradually induced to agree 
that Charles Emmanuel should have the duchy of Milan with the 
title of king of Lombardy, while Don Philip should have Parma, 
Piacenza, and Sardinia, taking over the royal title with the island. 
If Maria Theresa gave her consent she might keep Cremona and 
Mantua with the succession to Guastalla, but if she refused, 
Cremona was to complete the duchy of Milan, and Mantua with 
the expectative of Guastalla was to go to Don Philip. This pro- 
mised Charles Emmanuel a great deal more territory than he 
could possibly get from Maria Theresa, but it was contingent : he 
had no trust in Spanish promises, and he did not want Don 
Philip as a neighbour. So he would only consent if Austria finally 
refused to accept the terms which were now settled as between 
England and Sardinia. In order to gain time for the application 
of the necessary pressure upon Austria, he invented successive 
demands which prolonged the negotiations in Paris and post- 
poned the necessity for a final decision. But he could not play 
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this game for ever without exasperating France, which he 
desired to avoid as long as possible. His last demands were that 
the emperor should become a party to the treaty, that Savoy 
should be restored and guaranteed to him, that Don Philip should 
be pledged to gain no further territory in Italy, and that there 
should be no establishment for a third Infant. To his surprise 
France not only agreed to these demands but undertook to force 
Campo Florido to assent.1 This brought matters to a crisis. 
Villettes was called in, was shown the dispatch from Solaro, and 
was requested to write to Carteret the only letter from his pen 
which was of decisive importance. 

Villettes pointed out that the Sardinian king and minister 
were now in a serious dilemma. Either they must put Italy and 
themselves in the power of the house of Bourbon, separate them- 
selves from England, and save France and Spain from that reduc- 
tion of power which they regarded as the best safeguard for their 
own future security ; or, by refusing the treaty, they must admit 
that they have been cozening France by mean artifices for the 
last two years, and thus incur the just resentment and fury of 
that power and of Spain. They could not possibly resist such 
a force as France and Spain could send to co-operate with the 
Spanish troops already in Savoy. In this dilemma Ormea had 


decided to give the following answer to the French envoy at 
Turin : 


That the king his master having been informed by the letter brought 
him on the 27th inst. [August], and by a messenger Monst Osorio had 
dispatched hither, that the conclusion of their treaty with the Queen of 
Hungary depended on one single point [i.e. Piacenza] which the Austrian 
minister had refused consenting to and Monst Osorio to give up without 
precise orders from his court, the King could not allow his ambassador at 
Paris to sign the treaty with France and Spain till he was disengaged with 
his Majesty and the Queen of Hungary in a becoming manner. That he 
had therefore now directed Monst Osorio to insist upon the point in dispute, 
and, if the Austrian envoy complied, that he should sign the treaty with 
the Queen of Hungary, as they had promised to do so on this point being 
granted ; in which case, the King of Sardinia must refuse the considerable 
advantages now offered him by France and Spain, as having been made too 
late. But that, if the Austrian minister persisted in his refusal to admit this 
controversial point, Monst Osorio was directed to disengage himself and 
break off all farther treaty or negotiation, and immediately to dispatch 
a courier to Paris, with the orders of this court to the commander Solar 
(which had been sent inclosed to Monst Osorio) to sign the treaty with 
France and Spain ; so that as little time as possible would be lost in putting 
an end to this affair one way or the other. 


Villettes added that the Sardinian king and minister left it to his 


1 The draft treaty, with the relative correspondence, is in a bundle of papers sent 
home by Carteret on 13 September 1743 (State Papers, For., Treaty Papers, 115). 
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discretion whether he would communicate this state of affairs 
to Kaunitz, but that he thought Kaunitz could do little good in 
the matter, and so had refused unless they gave him the informa- 
tion in writing. He had, however, sent a courier on 31 August to 
Robinson with two horses of his own, in order to keep it secret 
from both Kaunitz and the French minister. 

Carteret confronted Wasner at Worms with this letter and 
the instructions to Osorio as constituting an ultimatum on the 
part of Sardinia. Wasner was placed in an extremely difficult 
position. He had power to give way in the last extremity about 
Piacenza, but he knew that he would be expected to obtain in 
return for this both a definite dédommagement and an assured 
subsidy, and Carteret would give neither. When he asked for 
delay in order to get final instructions, he was told that delay 
meant the sending of the Sardinian courier to Paris. He might 
suspect, but he had no evidence, that the threat was concerted 
between Carteret and Osorio in order to force his hand. England 
had given so many warnings of inevitable Sardinian defection 
which had come to nothing. On the other hand, he knew that a 
Sardinian alliance with France and Spain would be fatal to the 
Austrian cause in Italy, and the evidence which Carteret pro- 
duced was sufficiently alarming. With many misgivings he made 
up his mind to give way and to write home that he had signed the 
treaty with the knife at his throat. Before signing he made 
desperate efforts to get better terms. But the only concessions 
which he could obtain were the insertion of words in the fifth 
article to the effect that Austria should only be bound to raise 
her Italian troops to 30,000 men, ‘ aussitét que la situation des 
affaires en Allemagne pourra le permettre’, and the signature 
by Carteret of a separate declaration pledging England to aid 
Maria Theresa ‘ pour lui procurer avec l’assistance divine tout le 
dédommagement possible et seureté pour l’avenir’. In return 
Sardinia got the coveted extension of its share of Piacenza to the 
Nura. The treaty of Worms, with its three separate and secret 
articles, was signed on 13 September 1743 by Wasner, Carteret, 
and Osorio. The separate declaration was signed on the same 
day by Wasner and Carteret.? 

Ratification was now necessary to complete the transaction. 
On the part of England and Sardinia, who may be regarded as 
the successful parties in the bargain, this was a mere formality, 
though Ormea grumbled that the modification in the fifth article 
made the military co-operation of Austria dangerously insecure. 


1 Villettes to Carteret, 2 September 1743, in State Papers, For., Sardinia, 47. 

* The separate declaration was ratified by the English ministers, but Maria Theresa 
thought it so valueless that she declined to accept the ratification. See Pfibram, 
Oesterreichische Staatsvertrdge, England, i. 611. 
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But Maria Theresa, who regarded the treaty as a diplomatic 
defeat, was not so ready to confirm it. She dared not run the risks 
involved in repudiation, but she determined to make a last effort 
to enforce at least one of her demands. She sent the ratification 
to Wasner, but ordered him on no account to exchange it unless 
Carteret would sign a separate declaration pledging England to 
pay the subsidy of £300,000 on the same terms as those given for 
the Sardinian subsidy, i.e. ‘ tant que la guerre et le besoin durera ’. 
Carteret objected that he could give no such pledge without the 
consent of his colleagues and of parliament. This time it was 
Wasner’s turn to be obdurate, and after consultation with the 
king Carteret signed the supplementary convention with Wasner 
on 14 October 1743. By his signature he obtained the exchange 
of the ratifications. But this tardy triumph on the part of Austria, 
though welcomed at Vienna, met with a very different reception 
in London. During the summer of 1743 Carteret’s colleagues had 
watched his independent conduct of affairs with unconcealed 
jealousy, and he had not deigned to conciliate them by a full 
and frank explanation of his actions. They were not unwilling 
to teach him that he was not a sole or even a first minister. 
When the question of ratifying the convention came before the 
cabinet, a substantial majority refused to accept Carteret’s 
defence and voted for rejection.! All that Wasner could obtain 
was a renewal of the subsidy for another year.? This disappoint- 
ment did not contribute to bring England and Austria closer 
together, or to make the treaty of Worms more acceptable at 
Vienna. 

The treaties of Breslau and Worms are Carteret’s two most 
notable achievements. Both were of supreme importance at the 
time, and both mark turning-points in the history of the war of 
the Austrian succession. Breslau ushered in a period of startling 
successes on the part of the anti-Bourbon powers. Worms marks 
the beginning of the later stages of the war. It led to a renewal 


1 In State Papers, For., Treaty Papers, 115, is a record of the cabinet meeting on 
24 November (0.s.). Thirteen members, an unusual number in the eighteenth century, 
were present. The convention of 14 October was read and considered, ‘ and my Lord 
Chancellor, my Lord President, my Lord Steward, my Lord Chamberlain, the Duke of 
Richmond, the Duke of Montagu, the Duke of Newcastle, and Mr. Pelham were of 
opinion humbly to advise His Majesty not to ratify the said convention, but that His 
Majesty would be pleased to cause proper instances to be made at the court of Vienna 
to substitute in lieu thereof another treaty for paying to the Queen of Hungary a 
subsidy of three hundred thousand pounds. And the Duke of Argyll was of opinion 
that this convention should not be ratified without explanation. And the Duke of 
Bolton, the Marquis of Tweeddale, the Earl of Winchelsea, and my Lord Carteret were 
of opinion that the convention should be ratified.’ It may be noted that the premier, 
Henry Pelham, was the only commoner in the cabinet, which contained five dukes. 
For Philip Yorke’s account of this cabinet meeting, see Yorke, Life of Lord Hardwicke, 
i. 323, and Coxe, Henry Pelham, i. 478. 
* See Pfibram, ubi supra, pp. 625-30. 
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of the family compact, to the entry of France as a principal into 
the war, to the encouragement of the Jacobites, and to the inva- 
sion of the Netherlands. And the second treaty largely contributed 
to the failure of the first, and so to the ruin of Carteret’s policy. 
His schemes for the humiliation of the Bourbons required as an 
essential condition of their success the continued neutrality of 
Prussia. The treaty of Worms may be taken as the date from 
which Frederick decided to return to the war. The very wording 
of the treaty inspired him with misgivings. The contracting 
powers guaranteed a number of treaties, such as those of 1731 
and 1738, which were inconsistent with the treaty of Breslau. 
In the third article Sardinia guaranteed the Pragmatic Sanction 
without any reference to the cession of Silesia. It was possible 
to contend that the treaty of Worms dealt with Italian problems, 
and that it would have been quite irrelevant to drag in Silesia 
or any other German problem. On the other hand it was notorious 
that Austria had tried to drag in German problems of the first 
importance. And no defence could obscure the fact that the 
treaty of Worms, if strictly interpreted, could be held to impose 
upon its signatories obligations which were inconsistent with the 
security of Prussia’s recent acquisitions. The treaty was regarded 
by Frederick as a grievance, and it was against the interest of 
England to multiply his grievances. It also alienated Frederick 
even more directly in another way. It was due to the Sardinian 
negotiations that Carteret’s draft treaty of Hanau was stillborn. 
The failure to obtain any concessions to the emperor, and the pro- 
longed Austrian occupation of Bavaria, were the main pretexts, 
and probably the main causes of the sudden irruption into Bohemia 
in August 1744. And this renewal of military activity on Frederick’s 
part wrecked all Carteret’s schemes, and led directly to his own 
downfall.! So to some extent he may be said to have been ruined 
by his own handiwork. 

In Italy also the treaty of Worms had disastrous consequences. 
Until its conclusion the Austrians and Sardinians had more than 
held their own against the Spaniards, and had done so with com- 
parative ease. But when France replied to the treaty of Worms 
by concluding the treaty of Fontainebleau with Spain, and by 
undertaking to procure an Italian principality for Don Philip, 
this Austro-Sardinian superiority, even with the assistance of the 
British fleet, came to an end. When Frederick’s intervention dis- 
tracted Austria from Italy, the balance in the peninsula was com- 
pletely reversed, and in 1745 both the Milanese and Piedmont were 
on the verge of being conquered. This fate and the desertion of 
Charles Emmanuel which would have followed were averted by 


1 See an article on The Hanau Controversy of 1744 and the Fall of Carteret, ante, 
Xxxviii, no. 152, October 1923. 
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the treaty of Dresden. But even then the evil results of the treaty 
of Worms were not exhausted. Its most iniquitous provision was 
the tenth article which proposed, without any provocation, to 
despoil Genoa of the marquisate of Finale. This compelled Genoa 
to abandon its neutrality and to join France and Spain by the 
treaty of Aranjuez in 1745. And it was Genoese hostility which 
finally deprived the allies of that coveted success in Italy which 
was to balance their ill success in the Netherlands. This decided 
the settlement of Italy in the final peace. Sardinia had to give 
up Finale and postpone its maritime ambitions. Don Carlos kept 
Naples and Sicily, and Don Philip established a second Bourbon 
branch in Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla. To complete that 
principality Charles Emmanuel had to surrender that segment of 
Piacenza to the Nura which Wasner had so reluctantly conceded 
at Worms. Maria Theresa recovered nothing that had been 
handed over to Sardinia, and was compelled to add Parma to the 
list of her uncompensated losses. Eight years later England had 
ceased to be the ally of the Austrian ruler whom Carteret had 
helped to alienate, and had become the ally of the king of Prussia 
who had ruined Carteret’s most cherished schemes. The triumphs 
of diplomacy are proverbially short-lived, and its results rarely 
correspond with its intentions. 
RicHARD LODGE. 





Notes and Documents 


What is a Manorial Extent ? 


Tue Oxford Dictionary defines an Extent—in that sense of the word 
in which it would be most appropriate to speak of a ‘ manorial 
extent ’"—as ‘ the valuation of land or other property ’. But his- 
torians not uncommonly use the word for documents which are 
not valuations. Professor Holdsworth, in the appendix of speci- 
men documents in the third volume of his History of English Law, 
gives as a typical manorial extent the Inquisitio of King’s Ripton 
from folio 91 and folio 91b of the Ramsey Cartulary ;1 and in this 
document nothing is valued. The group of Ramsey documents to 
which it belongs are also described as extents by Sir William 
Ashley ;? and Miss Neilson applies the term to the same group, 
as well as to certain others in the Ramsey Cartulary which are not 
valuations, and to some memoranda relating to Wye in Kent 
which are printed in the Camden Society’s volume of Custumals 
of Battle Abbey and similarly have nothing of a valuation about 
them.* Again, Mr. D. C. Douglas, in an appendix to his Social 
Structure of Medieval East Anglia, prints two thirteenth-century 
documents relating to Walpole and Wiggenhall in Norfolk and a 
document of uncertain date relating to Binham.‘ He calls each 
of these an extent : none of them is a valuation. Now the use of 
the word in this wide and vague sense seems to be sanctioned by 
the authority of Maitland, who, writing of manorial documents in 
1889, said: ‘In the first place we have numerous “ extents ”’ of 


1 W. S. Holdsworth, History of English Law, vol. iii (8rd edition, 1923), pp. 664-6. 
The Inquisitio is the document numbered cexx in the cartulary (Rolls Series edition, 
i. 397-400). Elsewhere Dr. Holdsworth seems to admit some connexion between an 
extent and valuation. He says: ‘The Extents describe the actual condition of the 
manors which made up the estate of a large landowner. They tell us something of the 
state of their cultivation, of the buildings on them, of their acreage, of the nature of 
the common rights existing thereon, of the jurisdictional rights of the lord, of the terms 
upon which the tenants held—of all the facts, in short, which bore upon the value of 
the property ’ (ibid. ii. 370). 

2 W. Ashley, The Bread of Our Forefathers (1928), p. 108. 

* M. Neilson, Customary Rents (Oxford Studies in Social and Legal History, vol. ii, 
1910), Part ii. 34, 83. 

* D. C. Douglas, Social Structure of Medieval East Anglia (Oxford Studies, vol. ix, 
1927), pp. 259-72. 
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manors, i.e. descriptions which give us the number and names 
of the tenants, the size of their holdings, the legal character of 
their tenure, and the kind and amount of their service ; the “‘ ex- 
tent ”’ is a statement of all these things made by a jury of tenants.”! 
I suppose we can hardly take it that Maitland really meant that 
an extent, to be an extent, must contain ‘all these things’: it 
would be so easy to point to thirteenth-century documents which 
call themselves extents and yet do not give the names of the 
tenants.” But if he only meant that an extent may contain any 
or all of these particulars, it is all the more significant that he says 
no word about valuation. 

Can the definition of the Oxford Dictionary be maintained 
against the weight of such authority ? No doubt the practice of 
the writers I have quoted is sufficient to establish a modern usage 
of which the makers of dictionaries must take account. But I 
venture to think that in the past valuation was usually considered 
to be of the essence of an extent, and, if it is not too late to check 
the expansion of the word’s meaning, it seems a pity to blur the 
precise significance of a technical term when such words as 
‘survey ’ and ‘ custumal ’ will serve well enough to describe the 
documents to which the writers in question apply the term 
‘extent ’. 

In pleading for the precise use of the term ‘ extent ’, I would 
base my case not upon the lexicographical tradition—though 
Cowel and Giles Jacob both emphasize valuation in their defini- 
tions * and Du Cange defines ‘ Extenta’ as ‘ Aestimatio, ex Anglico 
Extend, Aestimo’ 4—but upon the practice of the middle ages and 
especially the thirteenth century. 

In the first place we may take the writers who tell us how an 
extent should be drawn up. Bracton speaks of an ‘ extensio et 
appretiatio’,® which at first sight seems to suggest some distinction 
between ‘extension’ and valuation, but a little later on he 
says: ‘ Officium autem extensorum est in rebus haereditariis exten- 
dendis et appretiandis, quod imprimis videant, quid et quantum 
sit in dominico in quolibet manerio, scilicet quot acrae terrae 
arabilis, vel quot virgatae, et quantum valeat acra vel virgata per 
annum ’.6 He says nothing here to suggest that an extent might 
be made without any valuation. In the pseudo-statute known as 


1 F. W. Maitland, Collected Papers, ii. 48. 

* e.g. the Extenta Manerii of Pishobury co. Herts. in H. Hall, Formula Book of 
Legal Records, part ii (1909), pp. 15-16. 

* Cowel’s Interpreter (ed. Tho. Manley, 1672); Giles Jacob, A New Law Dictionary 
(8th ed., 1762). 

* ed. 1884, iii. 379. 

5 Bracton, De Legibus (ed. G. E. Woodbine), ii. 208 (Bk. IT, ch. 33, of Rolls Series 
edition). 

* Ibid. p. 219 (ch. 34). 
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Extenta Manerti such phrases as ‘et quantum valet’ and ‘ et 
quantum valeant per annum’ occur in every paragraph except 
that relating to cottagers.! It is much the same with the directions 
given in Fleta, which were apparently derived from the Eatenta 
Manerii.2 It is worth noting, however, that in Fleta the word 
‘extensio ’ is definitely applied to the process described or to the 
document which was its outcome—it is not clear which—and that 
a section dealing with the valuation of any church in the lord’s gift, 
and dealing with it almost in the words of the Extenta Manerit, is 
expanded by the addition of the following explanation in which 
the verb ‘ to extend ’ is clearly used in the sense of ‘ to value’: 
‘et per marcas et solidos extendatur; ut si Ecclesia centum 
marcas valeat per annum, ad centum solidos extendatur advocatio 
per annum.’? Closely connected with the Hatenta Manerii and 
with Fleta are the Articles of Visitation of the manors of St.Paul’s 
which are printed in the Domesday of St. Paul’s, and which the 
editor dates c. 1290.4 These articles are headed ‘In extenta 
manerii inquirenda ’. They emphatically insist upon the valuation 
of item after item. I think it is particularly significant that the 
Extenta Manerii, Fleta, and the St. Paul’s Articuli all mention the 
valuation of services, because it is just here that a valuation and 
a mere custumal must differ. In the case of rents, a statement of 


the custom gives one the value of the holdings to the lord: with 
services the money value must be added to make a description into 
a valuation.® Turning to another thirteenth-century writer— 
Britton—we find that he also assumes that the compilation of an 
extent involves valuation. The passage in which he deals with the 


1 Statutes at Large (1763), i. 58-60; compare the slightly different texts given by 
H. Hall, op. cit., pp. 13-14 (from The Statutes of the Realm, i. 242-3), and in Digby, 
History of the Law of Real Property (5th edition), pp. 213-15. 

2? Fleta (1647), Lib. II, ec. 71. 

> Fleta, Lib. II, c. 71, § 16 and § 10. 

* D. 8. P. (Camden Society), pp. 153*-6*. 

5 The chief passages are as follows : 

(a) Extenta Manerii. ‘ Item, inquirendum est de custumariis, quot sunt custumarii, 
et quantum terrae quilibet custumarius teneat, et que opera et quas consuetudines 
faciant, et quantum valeant opera et consuetudines cuiuslibet custumarii per se per 
annum.’ 

(6) Fleta, § 15. The section deals with ‘ custumarii’ and includes the words ‘ et 
quantum valeant suae operationes et consuetudines ’. 

(c) Articles of St. Paul’s. ‘ Item, quantum valeat quaelibet operacio vel consuetudo 

per annum distincte per se.’ 
I believe that Britton means his readers to understand that services must be valued, 
but he uses the word ‘ extended ’—estendez—and to assume that he means ‘ valued ° 
would be to beg the question at issue. He says: ‘ Et puis des vileyns, et de villenages 
soint estendez les mees severalment, et puis lour cutures, lour pretz, lour pastures ; et 
puis lour rentes, lour services, lour taillages, et lour custumes’ (Britton, Bk. III, ch. 7, 
§ 5, edited by F. M. Nichols, vol. ii, pp. 69-70). Bracton is less explicit : ‘ Item quid 
et quantum sit in villenagio et quot virgatae, et quantum valent per annum in red- 
ditibus et tallagiis, et omnibus aliis rebus. Postea vero extendantur servitia liberorum 
hominum et redditus’ (ed. Woodbine, ii. 219; Rolls Series, Bk. II, ch. 34). 
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subject begins thus: ‘ La estente soit fete en ceste manere. En 
primes soit enquis par serment des iurours, cum bien les edifices 
el chef maner et les fossez et les vivers et les hayes et les estaungs 
et les autres pescheries vaillent par an de cleer, allouwé les res- 
prises.’ With the valuation of advowsons he deals just as Fleta 
does. He says: ‘ E pur le marc en la value del eglise, soit mis le 
soud en la estente, issi ge si la eglise vaille par an cent marcs, 
adounc soit la annuele value estendue a cent soudz.’? Finally, let 
us take the evidence of Walter of Henley. He begins a section of 
his tract on husbandry with the advice: ‘ Vos teres e vos tenemens 
estendet par vos leaus gentz iures.’ The sentences which follow 
call for the value per annum of item after item. In regard to the 
services of customary tenants he is particularly precise: their 
customs are to be put in money: ‘ E custumers comben checun 
tent e par queus seruises e custumes en deners seyent mys.’ ® 

Of course the evidence of all this thirteenth-century literature 
is not so compelling as appears at first sight, for the writers are by 
no means entirely independent of one another. Both Fleta and 
Britton are largely based on Bracton ; Britton also used Fleta ; 
Fleta contains pickings from Walter of Henley; and there is a 
close connexion between the relevant passage in Fleta and the 
Extenta Manerii and the Articuli of St. Paul’s. Let us turn there- 
fore to the documents themselves. 

Besides the extents and so-called extents, we have the writs 
which ordered extents to be made. Bracton gives us no less than 
thirteen specimens of writs concerned with the processes of extent- 
making. Of these, twelve definitely couple ‘extension’ and valua- 
tion in such phrases as ‘ extendatis et appretiari faciatis omnes 
terras ’ and ‘ per eorum sacramentum terram illam extendi facias 
et appretiari ’. The only one which does not mention valuation 
refers to one of the other writs which does. Clearly these writs 
imply that ‘extension’ was something which went along with 
valuation. It is true that the use of the two words seems to sug- 
gest some distinction between two processes, and I think it prob- 
able that to ‘extend’ meant originally to ‘ set forth in detail ’ 
and not to ‘ value’. But it was precisely the value of the different 
portions of an estate which people wanted to have set forth in 
detail: the process would then come to be regarded as one pro- 
cess. And that the distinction in meaning was already passing 
away in Bracton’s time is, I think, indicated by the language of the 
writs themselves and the language which Bracton uses about 
them. One writ which uses the phrase ‘ extendantur et appre- 
tientur ’ also speaks of the ‘ valor et pretium ’, and there is surely 
no more reason to think that the first expression implies a real 

' Bk. III, ch. 7, § 5. 


2 Ibid. § 6. 
* Walter of Henley’s Husbandry (ed. E. Lamond), p. 6. 


$2 
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distinction than there is to suppose a real distinction between the 
value and the price. Two of the writs which employ the double 
phrase—‘ per eorum sacramentum extendi et appretiari faciatis ’ 
in the one case and ‘ad extensionem et appretiationem illam 
faciendam ’ in the other—go on to speak of the whole process as 
‘extension’: the one employs the expression ‘ facta taliter ex- 
tensione ’, the other the expression ‘facta extensione’. Yet 
another orders that the ‘extensors’ shall be summoned ‘ad 
certificandum eosdem iustitiarios nostros, qualiter et quibus 
rebus et per quas particulas et per quam appretiationem fecerunt 
extensionem illam’. Bracton’s own language shows the same 
tendency. He introduces one of the writs with the remark ‘ Est 
etiam alia forma brevis de extensione facienda’, but the writ 
which follows contains the phrase ‘cum omnes terrae et feoda .. . 
extensa fuerint et appreciata ’. Again, he tells us that sometimes 
the knights who have received the king’s instructions ‘ non 
veniunt ad faciendam extensionem ’: in that case a second writ 
shall be issued, and this writ uses the double phrase, ‘ extendatis 
et appretiatis omnes terras ’. In another place, speaking generally 
of this class of writs, Bracton calls them ‘ brevia ad extensiones 
faciendas ’.1 And we find the evidence even clearer when we 
turn—to take a single example—to the actual writ of 24 Edw. I 
which led to the compilation of the extent of Pishobury. After the 
greeting the writ starts ‘ quia super valore manerii de Pissou . . . 
et eciam super statu domorum .. . et aliorum ad illud manerium 
spectancium per te volumus certiorari’. The sheriff is instructed 
to have the manor ‘ extended’ by the oath of lawful men: ‘ et 
illud . . . extendi facias, quantum, videlicet, valeat per annum.’ 
Finally, he is to send the extent—‘extentam illam ’"—to the 
treasurer and barons of the exchequer.’ 

As regards the actual surveys—to employ for the moment a 
word which does not beg the question—it is best to start with 
those which call themselves extents.. When a document calls itself 
an extent it is at least certain that the name seemed appropriate 
at the time to some one who was considered competent enough 
to be trusted to draw up a legal document of some practical 
importance. Possibly one source of confusion has been the 
failure of modern scholars to appreciate the fact that this gives 
us a guide to nomenclature far superior to that provided by the 
headings given to documents, perhaps a century or more after- 
wards, by the compiler of a cartulary, who, for all we know, may 
never have had any practical experience in legal or manorial busi- 
ness. If we could set forth the common form of all the documents 
which begin with the words ‘ Extenta Manerii ’ we should have a 


1 For all these writs see Bracton (ed. Woodbine) ii. 209-19. 
* H. Hall, op. cié., pp. 14-15. 
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pretty good criterion by which to classify those which do not con- 
tain these words. But who among us can find time to traverse the 
acres of parchment which would have to be surveyed before that 
could be done? And the printed material is rather slight, for 
many of the abstracts and translations of ‘ extents’ which are 
available leave one in doubt about the points which are important 
in relation to the question at issue. My own researches have gone 
such a very small way that I can only put forward the conclusion 
which they suggest as a very tentative hypothesis, for which 
I would plead in excuse that, if it should lead any one to produce 
evidence that confutes it, it will have served the cause of historical 
truth. My experience can be stated in a word. I have noticed no 
document which calls itself an ‘ Extenta Manerii’ and lacks the 
character of a valuation. I have noted eighteen documents of the 
thirteenth or early fourteenth century which begin ‘ Extenta 
Manerii ’—or in one case, ‘ Extenta de manerio ’, and in another, 
‘ Extenta facta . . . de maneriis —and all give the money value 
of the demesne lands and of services, which seems to me the real 
test.2 In addition, there are surveys which, while they do not begin 
with the words ‘ Extenta Manerii ’, indicate by words which occur 
in the body of the text that their compilers regarded them as 
extents. I have noticed five such surveys in the Gloucester Car- 
tulary : all five put a value on the works, and all value the demesne 
except one which contains no survey of demesne at all.? Kennett 
gives another from the Boarstall Cartulary: it begins ‘ Extenta 


1 For example the Calendars of Inquisitions Post Mortem for the reigns of Henry III 
and Edward I describe many documents as extents, but do not say whether they call 
themselves that, and often do not indicate whether values are given. 

* The extents are those of Colne (48 Hen. III) in P. Morant, History of Essex (1768), 
ii. 210n.; Littleton and Linkenholt (both 50 Hen. III) in the Gloucester Cartulary 
(Rolls Series edition), iii. 35-44; Wykes with Frampton (8 Edw. I) in Vinogradoff, 
English Society in the Eleventh Century, app. iii, pp. 488-9 ; Manchester (10 Edw. I) in 
J. Harland, Mamecestre (Chetham Soc., 1861), i. 132-7; Pishobury (24 Edw. I) in Hall, 
op. cit., pp. 15-16; Coney Weston, Culford, Elmswell, and Rickinghall Inferior (all of 
30 Edw. I) in E. Powell, Suffolk Hundred, pp. 66-75 ; Ambrosden (32 Edw. I) in White 
Kennett, Parochial Antiquities (1818), ii. 411-12 ; Hadleigh (34 Edw. 1) in Proceedings of 
the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology, iii. 229-49; Bernehorne (35 Edw. I) in Custumals 
of Battle Abbey (Camden Soc.), pp. 17-25; Borley (1 Edw. Il) in Cunningham, Growth 
of English Industry: Early and Middle Ages (4th ed.), pp. 576-84 ; Limpsfield (5 Edw. I1) 
in Custumals of Battle Abbey, pp. 137-59; Hssenden (5 Edw. III) in R. Clutterbuck, 
History and Antiquities of the County of Hertford (1821), ii. 127 n.; Whiston (undated, 
but probably thirteenth century) in the Ramsey Cartulary (Rolls Series edition), 
i. 54-60 ; and Hepworth (undated, but c. 1300) in Lord Francis Hervey, The Pinchbeck 
Register, i. 471-3 (also in W. A. Copinger, Manors of Suffolk, Hundreds of Babergh and 
Blackbourn, 1905, pp. 304-5). The Rickinghall extent values very few services, but 
gives the reason ‘ non appreciantur quia si non facit nichil dabit’: that of Essenden 
states that there are no services other than rents and suit of court, and it does value 
the perquisites of the court. 

® iii. 44-7, 47-8, 61-4, 67-76, 271. The first begins ‘ Extenta terrae’; the second 
ends ‘Summa totius extentae’; the third starts ‘ Nomina iuratorum ad istam exten- 
tam de Boclande faciendam’; the fourth ‘ Inquisitio facta .. . de capitulis receptis 
super extenta manerii’; and the fifth ‘ Summaria extentae ’. 
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terrarum et tenementorum’ and is a valuation of the lands." 
Further, though translations are liable to deceive, it may be worth 
mentioning that I have noted twenty-seven translations of docu- 
ments which seem as if their originals must begin with the word 


‘ Extenta ’, and all these documents are of the nature of valua- 
tions.” 

Of the widespread use of the word extent, or its corresponding 
verb, in a sense implying valuation, there is abundant evidence in 
manorial documents. The following passages may suffice : 


1. Summa extente omnium operum x li. xiiiis. ix d. ob.* 


2. Sunt ibi decem acre pasture et extenduntur ad octo solidos et quatuor 
denarios.* 


3. Et sic remanent inde ad extentam annuam octo librae octo solidi 
unus denarius obolus.® 


. Consuetudines quae extendunt[ur] ad quinque denarios.® 
. Summa acrarum V acre, dimidia roda. Summa extente, vii s. ix d. 
ob. qua.’ 


. (After a section recounting some services which, unlike others in the 
survey, are unvalued) Quae quidem arrura supradicta non possunt 
hic extendi quia non fecerunt opus per longum tempus.® 


Finally, though I have emphasized the distinction between the 
authority of the name which a document gives to itself and that 
of the name given to it by the later compiler of a cartulary, it 
should be noticed that the lavish use of the word extent by recent 
historians in some cases lacks even the excuse that it is supported 
by the practice of the medieval compiler. The document relating 
to King’s Ripton, which Professor Holdsworth has chosen as an 


1 Op. cit. i. 443-4. 

* Extents of Lechlade (c. 1250) in Gloucestershire Notes and Queries, viii. 26; Nun- 
burnholme (1254) in M. C. F. Morris, Nunburnholme: Its History and Antiquities, 
pp. 28-9; Wodeheued (1272) and Pyriton (1272) in W. Farrer, Lancashire Inquests, 
Extents, and Feudal Aids (Record Soc. for Lancashire and Cheshire, vol. xlviii, 1903), 
p- 239; Warkworth (temp. Hen. III) in N. J. Hone, The Manor and Manorial Records, 
pp. 236-9; Clent, Dudley, Woley, Cradeley, Mere, Swyneford, and Seggesley (all of 
1 Edw. I) in H. 8S. Grazebrook, ‘The Barons of Dudley ’( Historical Collections: Stafford- 
shire: William Salt Arch. Soc., vol. ix, part 2), pp. 25-9; Dunster (7 Edw. I) in F. 
Hancock, A History of Minehead, pp. 140-1; Ellesmere (1280) and Welch Hampton 
(1280) in Transactions of the Shropshire Arch. and Nat. Hist. Soc., 2nd ser., xi. 252-9 
and 260-1 ; Cheswardine (1280) and Childs Ercall (1280 ?), ibid., 3rd ser., viii. 362-7 ; 
Banham (1281) in Original Papers of the Norfolk and Norwich Arch. Soc. (1899), xiv. 32- 
43 ; Midhurst (1284) in Sussex Archaeological Collections (1868), xx. 4-5; Haresfield 
(1286) in Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Arch. Soc. (1894-5), xix. 292-4 ; 
Chernoch (1288) and Meols (1288) in W. Farrer, op. cit., p. 273; Honesworth, Roweleye, 
Mere, and Seggesley (all of 20 Edw. I) in Grazebrook, op. cit., pp. 31-3 ; and Bidesham 
(1332) in Calendar of MSS. of Dean and Chapter of Wells (Hist. MSS. Comm.), i, pp. 346-8. 

Glastonbury Rentalia et Custumaria (Somerset Record Soc.), p. 203 (c. 1260). 

Extent of Colne (48 Hen. III), Morant, op. cit., p. 210 n. 

Extent of Linkenholt (50 Hen. III), Gloucester Cartulary, iii. 41. 

Churchham, ibid., p. 134. 

Woodeaton (1366) in Eynsham Cartulary (Oxford Historical Soc.), ii. 18. The 
fourteenth-century surveys in this cartulary use the word ‘ extenta ’ in this sense again 
and again. ® Merle (temp. Edw. I), Custumals of Battle Abbey, p. 15. 
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example of a typical extent, not only fails to exhibit those charac- 
teristics of a valuation which I have endeavoured to show were 
regarded in the thirteenth century and the early part of the four- 
teenth century as essential qualities of an extent, and not only 
calls itself an Inquisitio and not an Extenta (which as a matter of 
fact is a point which it shares with many true extents), but is not 
even called an extent by the compiler of the cartulary. The head- 
ing is simply ‘ Ryptona Regis ’ ; and the Table of Contents (which, 
the editors tell us is in e later hand than the body of the car- 
tulary) calls it a Custumarius. REGINALD LENNARD. 


List of English Embassies to France, 1272-1307 


In 1898 MM. Mirot and Déprez published a catalogue of docu- 
ments concerning English embassies to France from 1327 to 1450. 
For this purpose they examined the relevant items detailed under 
the heading Nuncii in the official List of Various Accounts .. . 
formerly preserved in the Exchequer and now in the Public Record 
Office? The present writer, in compiling a similar catalogue for 
the reign of Edward I, has found it impossible to rely exclusively 
on these Nuncii accounts. For one thing, supplementary in- 
formation can be obtained from the section entitled ‘ Wardrobe 
and Household’ in the same list, where, among the expenses 
detailed by the officials of the royal wardrobe in presenting their 
account for a complete year, payments to envoys often play a 
considerable part. The most fruitful field of exploration, how- 
ever, has been the diplomatic documents preserved in the chan- 
cery and the exchequer.’ Ancient Correspondence, the Liberate 
Rolls, and the Treaty Rolls have also furnished useful details. 
English relations with France from 1272 to 1307 fall naturally 
into four periods. During the first of these (referred to in the list 
below as period A, 1272-91) diplomatic activities were concerned 
largely with the fulfilment of the treaty of Paris concluded in 
1259 between Henry III and Louis IX. Although by this treaty 
certain points were established definitely, such as the renuncia- 
tion by Henry ITI of all lands he claimed in northern France, and 
the clear understanding that Aquitaine should be regarded as a 
fief of the French Crown, while its duke should do homage as the 









' Ramsey Cartulary, i. 9. 

2 Bibliothéque de V Ecole des Chartes, lix. 550. Ambassades anglaises pendant la 
Guerre de Cent ans. 

* Public Record Office Lists and Indexes no. xxxv, pp. 188-95. 

* Ibid., pp. 220-33. 

§ The recent publication of the list entitled Diplomatic and Scottish Documents 
preserved in the Chancery and the Exchequer (P. R. O. Lists and Indexes no. xlix, 1923) 
drew attention to the riches of this somewhat neglected source. 
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French king’s vassal, other points were either contingent on 
future events, or subject to investigation, or dependent upon 
processes which would take some time to complete. To the first 
category belonged the question of the Agenais and Saintonge 
south of the Charente. These were to be ceded to the king of 
England if Alphonse of Poitiers, their then holder, died without 
heirs. This occurred in 1271, but it was not until the treaty of 
Amiens of 1279 that Edward I obtained possession of the Agenais, 
or till a treaty of Paris of 1286 that he secured Saintonge. To 
the second class belonged the question of Quercy, which was to 
come into the Plantagenets’ hands if it could be proved by 
inquisition to be part of the dowry of Joan, sister of Richard I, 
and grandmother of the Countess Joan, wife to Alphonse of 
Poitiers. After the inquiry had dragged on until 1286, Edward 
renounced his rights for a money payment. To the third class 
belonged the promise made by Louis IX to hand over the rights 
of the French Crown in the dioceses of Limoges, Cahors, and 
Périgueux, excepting certain lands which could not be so alienated, 
because they belonged to privileged vassals, whom Louis [X was 
to buy out. Here, then, was matter for diplomatic negotiation 
and delay. In actual fact it proved impossible to carry out this 
part of the treaty. Besides questions such as these connected 
with specific stipulations in the treaty, there were others arising 
in a general way from Edward I’s position as a vassal of the 
French Crown and his desire to make his rule really effective in 
his transmarine dominions. Gaston of Béarn, for instance, who 
had flouted the English officials and called down Edward’s wrath 
upon his head, appealed when he feared defeat to Philip III of 
France, and the question had to come before the Parlement of 
Paris. To the same quarter went the claim made by Raymond, 
viscount of Fronsac, to the castle of the same name, which had 
been granted to him by Simon de Montfort, and the appeal of the 
viscountess of Limoges against Edward’s assistance to her quarrel- 
some burgesses of Limoges. Quite apart from disputes, close 
intercourse was brought about in these years by other considera- 
tions. Edward sought the role of arbiter between Philip of France 
and the kingdoms of the Spanish peninsula. In 1279, moreover, 
the English king secured once again a foothold in northern France 
when Eleanor, Edward I’s queen, inherited from her mother the 
little northern county of Ponthieu. 

The second period of Anglo-French diplomatic intercourse 
comprised the years 1293 and 1294 (period B in the list below). 
Despite the amicable settlement of earlier problems, the awkward- 
ness of the position of the English king as a French vassal was, 
making itself felt, and, moreover, disputes were becoming in- 
creasingly frequent between the sailors of northern France and 
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those of the southern ports of England. Edward was anxious to 
keep the peace, and continual efforts were made from May 1293, 
when Edmund of Lancaster and Henry Lacy were sent to try to 
settle the maritime disputes, to June 1294, when the struggle was 
given up and Edward solemnly renounced his homage to Philip IV. 

The third period of negotiation (period C, 1295-1303) covers 
a series of overtures for peace, the first being made in consequence 
of the arrival in England of two cardinals as papal envoys in 
May 1295, the last resulting in the treaty of Paris of 1303. The 
chief points under discussion were the sentence of arbitration 
pronounced by Pope Boniface VIII in his private capacity, and 
the refusal of Philip IV to give up his alliance with England’s 
enemies, the Scots. 

During the last years of the reign (period D, 1303—7) the 
situation was not dissimilar to that which had existed at the close 
of the reign of Henry III. Once again a treaty had left behind it 
much matter for subsequent discussion. Homage, it was clear, 
must again be done, but what precisely were its nature and 
implications ? Lands had to be effectively restored, and damages 
and losses on both sides had to be assessed. Such business 
occupied diplomats until a month before Edward I’s death, and 
when Edward II ascended the throne homage still remained 
unperformed, while the so-called process of Montreuil, or inquiry 
to ascertain the losses caused by the war, was still incomplete. 

The following abbreviations have been used in the list for 
sources to which constant reference had to be made. 

A.C. = Ancient Correspondence. 

C. M. = Chancery Miscellanea. 

D. D. = Diplomatic Documents (Exchequer). 

R. G. = Réles Gascons, edited by C. Bémont. 

Lettres des Rois. Champollion-Figeac, Lettres des rois, reines et 

autres grandes personnes des cours d’ Angleterre et de France. 

All the references to Rymer’s Foedera are to volume i, part ii 
(ed. 1816), and therefore, to save space, the page number alone 
is cited. Mary C. L. Sar. 


Period A, 1272-91 


(1) Easter term of the exchequer 1273, payments of forty marks apiece 
to William de la Corner and Ralph Merlawe, and of thirty marks to John 
Clarelli, envoys sent to the Parlement of Paris to expedite the affairs of 
Edward I there (Devon, Issues of the Exchequer, pp. 78, 79). 

(2) 2 September 1274, Order to the treasurer of the Temple at Paris 
to pay: £200 or 300 tournois to Umberto Guido and Francesco Accursi, 
envoys to the Parlement of Paris (Foedera, p. 516). They were probably 
occupied with the suit with Limoges, sentence being pronounced thereon 
by Philip III in September 1274 (Langlois, Philippe le Hardi, piece justi- 
ficative no. iv, pp. 420-2). 
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(3) 18 January 1275, William de la Corner, Robert of Scarborough, 
Francesco Accursi, and Luke de Thanney, seneschal of Gascony, appointed 
as proctors in the suit with Gaston of Béarn in the Parlement of Paris 
(Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1272-81, p. 79), where Adam of Norfolk, John Clarelli, 
John Dominici, and John of Pontoise were already general proctors 
(A. C. xiii. 1). 21 January, order to the constable of Bordeaux to pay 
Luke de Thanney’s expenses (R.G. ii, no. 27). 22 April, order for all 
memoranda concerning the processes in the Parlement to be delivered to 
the envoys there (Prynne, Exact Chronological Vindication of the King’s 
Eccles. Jurisd. iii. 177). 7 June, Edward thanked John of Brittany for 
his willingness to assist the proctors in the last Parlement, and asked for 
his continued help (Cal. of Close Rolls, 1272-9, p. 187). 

(4) 8 June 1275, Francesco Accursi, William de la Corner, and Adam of 
Norfolk appointed to defend Edward against the claims made by Raymond, 
viscount of Fronsac, and to demand the surrender of the promised rights 
in the dioceses of Limoges, Cahors, and Périgueux (Foedera, p. 524). 
26 September, Edward promised to send envoys to Paris at Martinmas 
(Cal. of Close Rolls, 1272-9, p. 247), and accordingly on 11 November 
appointed Maurice de Craon, Otto de Grandison, and Roger Clifford. They 
were to represent him in the suit over Burgundy and to seek seisin of the 
Agenais (Foedera, pp. 529-30, A. C. xiii. 25). 22 April 1276, allowance of 
23s. made to the constable of Bordeaux for their passage, and of 3s. 8d. 
for the return of Roger Clifford with Gaston of Béarn (Liberate Roll no. 52, 
m. 8). About this time an undated letter from Pierre Odon, clerk, sent 
in the place of the seneschal of Gascony to the Parlement, warned Edward 
that his supporters feared lest the French envoys accompanying Gaston 
to England should make light of his offence, and urged that Gaston’s public 
crime required public atonement (Langlois, op. cit., piéce justif. no. vii, 
pp. 424-5). December 1275, request from Luke de Thanney for confirma- 
tion of instructions given him by Maurice de Craon and Otto de Grandison 
(A. C. xx. 198). 

(5) 27 March 1276, Philip III acknowledged a letter from Edward 
speaking of a pruposed visit to France (Lettres des Rois, i. 180). 

(6) 2 June 1276, Philip III ordered the seneschal of Périgord to execute 
the sentence condemning Edward to restore Fronsac (Boutaric, Actes du 
Parlement, i. 190, no. 2072). 5 June, Edward promised to fulfil the decree 
(Foedera, p. 533) making a similar promise on the same day to Erard de 
Valery, the second arbiter in the case (R. G. ii, no. 62). 8 June, Pierre de 
Orlacho, Peregrine de Landiras, William de la Corner, and Adam of Norfolk 
were sent to the Parlement (Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1272-81, p. 147), and 3 July 
Luke de Thanney was added to them for the business of Aquitaine (ibid., 
p. 150). 23 July, Luke was instructed.to give credence to Otto de Grandi- 
son and Stephen of Penchester, who had been sent by Edward to negotiate 
for the subsidy of shipping and victuals required from Gascony by Philip 
(ibid., p. 153). 

(7) Luke de Thanney was present at the July Parlement, 1277. For 
report of proceedings see Lettres des Rois, i. 197. Claims for financial 
recompense by the viscount of Fronsac set a fresh inquest in motion (ibid.). 
Gaston of Béarn was put in possession of his lands by Philip (ibid.). 

(8) 15 November 1277, Luke de Thanney, Adam of Norfolk, and 
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Raymond de Ferrars were employed to act in the suit with Béarn and to 
demand Edward’s rights in the three dioceses (Foedera, p. 547), and Edward 
wrote that Gaston’s submission involved a renunciation of his appeal, 
leaving only the question of his punishment to be settled (ibid.). 23 Novem- 
ber, a fresh appointment empowered Bonet de St. Quentin and Raymond de 
Ferrars to act in all cases (Lettres des Rois, i. 196, A. C. xiii. 4). 25 Novem- 
ber, John Dominici was ordered to hand over to the proctors at Paris all 
documents concerning Fronsac (R. G. ii, no. 116). An undated appoint- 
ment empowering Bonet de St. Quentin and Raymond de Ferrars to make 
a composition with the viscount of Fronsac probably belongs to this date 
(A. C. xxii. 15 b). 6 January 1278, Edward was ordered to restore Fronsac 
with its revenues for the whole period since Simon de Montfort had given 
it to the viscount (Boutaric, op. cit., i, nos. 2117-18). John de Greilly 
acknowledged the receipt of instructions from Edward, and informed him 
of the new judgement concerning Fronsac (Undated, A. C. xviii. 51). 

(9) In February 1278, Robert Burnell and Otto de Grandison visited 
the French court on their way to Gascony. 4 February, Burnell crossed 
the Channel (Cal. of Charter Rolls, ii. 207). 20 March, Edward commended 
their zeal and expressed a wish that things profitably begun might come 
to a fitting close (Foedera, p. 554). 28 May, they were empowered to admit 
Gaston of Béarn to Edward’s grace (R. G. ii. no. 179). 29 May, Edward 
instructed them on Gascon affairs (A. C. xviii. 35). They were in England 
by 27 September 1278 (R. G. iii, Introd., p. xvii). 

(10) Meanwhile, on 8 February, Stephen of Penchester and Anthony 
Bek were appointed to seek seisin of the Agenais (Foedera, p. 552, Lettres 
des Rois, i. 210). Undated articles concerning the Agenais, together with 
proposals for the exchange of Edward’s rights in the three dioceses and 
a request for an inquest as to Quercy (C. M. 29/1/9) may belong to this 
date. 

(11) 23 November 1278, John de Greilly and Raymond de Ferrars were 
appointed proctors to the court of France (Lettres des Rois, i. 216, Foedera, 
p- 548 under 1277) and John was empowered also to receive seisin of the 
Agenais (A. C. xiii. 5). John had gone back to Gascony by the end of the 
year, but was instructed to return to Paris on 6 February 1279 (Lettres des 
Rois, i. 218). 12 February, he was ordered to refuse focagium if it was 
demanded by Philip’s envoys (R. G. ii, no. 211). 

(12) 21 March 1279, Edmund of Lancaster and John of Brittany were 
empowered to obtain possession of Ponthieu in the name of Eleanor, 
Edward’s queen (Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1272-9, p. 306). 

(13) As a result of the treaty of Amiens, concluded between Philip III 
and Edward I on 20 May 1279 (Foedera, p. 572), William de Valence was 
empowered on 4 June to receive seisin of the Agenais (ibid., p. 573), and on 
8 June similarly of other grants due (ibid., p.574). 4 July, John de Greilly 
wrote to Anthony Bek to expedite the appointment of proctors to conduct 
the inquest concerning Quercy (Langlois, op. cit., piece justif. no. xiv, 
pp. 433-4, A. C. xxx. 94). 4 September, instructions to William de Valence 
and the bishop of Agen concerning the archbishop of Bordeaux (Lettres 
des Rois, i. 239). 4 September, Edward commended William’s zeal and 
advised him as to the disposal of the seneschalship of the Agenais (A. C. xiv. 
73). 12 November 1279, 200 marks paid to William for his expenses in the 
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Agenais and elsewhere (R. G. ii, no. 252). By 26 November, William with 
John de Greilly had transacted business in Castile (Foedera, p. 576). 

(14) Maurice de Craon, Geoffrey de Joinville, and John de Greilly were 
at Paris during the first half of 1280. Geoffrey arrived on 13 March and 
wrote to report proceedings, the French being anxious for proof of the 
truce granted by Alfonso of Castile to permit efforts at arbitration by 
Edward I. Geoffrey requested that the king of Castile’s letter should be 
sent to him and that envoys should seek a longer truce with Spain (A. C. 
xviii. 17 (2)). 21 June 1280, the required letter was sent to John de Greilly 
(Treaty Roll no. 4, m. 3). 25 June, Charles, prince of Salerno, arrived at 
Paris (Foedera, p. 583). 2 July, Philip III informed Edward that Charles 
was to be the arbitrator, and on 3 July Maurice de Craon and Geoffrey de 
Joinville wrote to the same effect, stating that many of Philip’s council 
were displeased at the alteration (ibid.). Maurice informed Edward of the 
arrangements for a meeting between the two kings at Bayonne at the 
quindene of Michaelmas (ibid. and Lettres des Rois, i. 363). 5 July, Geoffrey 
de Joinville and John de Greilly wrote to the same effect (Foedera, loc. cit.). 
10 July, Philip III requested Edward I’s presence at Mont Marsan (ibid.). 
15 July, Edward ordered the seneschal of Gascony and the jurats of 
Bayonne to receive the king of France with suitable honours (ibid., p. 584). 
For documents relating to these negotiations see Treaty Roll no. 4. 
23 December, John de Greilly wrote an account to Edward of the meeting 
at Mont Marsan (Foedera, p. 588. Langlois, op. cit., piece justif. no. xvii, 
pp. 435-8). 

(15) 1280, John de Nesle, lord of Falvy, husband of the late countess 
of Ponthieu, had informed Edward that he had much to endure from his 
creditors (A. C. xvii. 48, undated). 4 July, Maurice de Craon and Geoffrey 
de Joinville wrote that the abbot of Fécamp would lend the money to pay 
these debts in Ponthieu, since the seneschal’s offer to settle them within 
a year had been rejected (Lettres des Rois, i. 256). 10 July, John de Greilly, 
Adam of Norfolk, and Raymond de Ferrars were appointed to obtain 
confirmation of certain grants made to Eleanor (Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1272-81, 
p. 387). Quit claim by Eleanor, the queen mother, of all her rights (C. M. 
27 /2/20). 17 August, Peter Baphet and Bernard Faur appointed proctors 
in all suits (A. C. xiii. 13). 

(16) 21 June 1281, John de Greilly and Raymond de Ferrars were sent 
to obtain fulfilment of the treaties of 1259 and 1279 (Foedera, p. 588). 

(17) October 1281, John de Greilly accompanied Margaret of Provence 
to Macon (Lettres des Rois, i. 209), in fulfilment of the promise of support 
given to her by Edward I on 20 September 1280 (Foedera, p. 585). She 
requested the prolongation of his stay (Lettres des Rois, i. 209). A letter 
written after St. Andrew’s Day, probably by Edmund of Lancaster, re- 
ported proceedings (Treaty Roll no. 4, m. 3d). 26 November, Edward 
promised to send a contingent to Lyons in May 1282 (Foedera, p. 601). 
12 February, Edward asked when the support was to be given, since he 
had heard that the date was postponed (A.C. xiii. 26). 8 July, Queen 
Eleanor, widow of Henry III, wrote to her son Edward informing him of 
the compromise made in respect of Provence, and requesting him to com- 
mand Bonet de St. Quentin to further the matter at the French court 
(Foedera, p. 611). 
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(18) 3 July 1281, Anthony Bek and Luke de Thanney received cre- 
dentials to go to the French court. They sought safe conduct for Edward 
to go to Gascony for the Castilian arbitration, and if this were granted they 
were to seek an extension of the truce. A letter from Edward supported 
this request. 6 December, Philip acknowledged these suggestions, but 
stated that papal envoys had arrived offering papal arbitration (Lettres 
des Rois, i. 286, A.C. xvii. 164). 20 December, Maurice de Craon and 
Anthony Bek were sent to report Edward’s request correctly, and Edward 
acknowledged Philip’s letter (Foedera, p. 600). 19 February 1282, John 
de Greilly was at Paris (ibid., p. 607), sent with Maurice de Craon to excuse 
Edward from the auxilium owing to Philip against Spain. Anthony Bek 
had gone to Spain with John de Vescy (Lettres des Rois, i. 298), and on 
19 May Maurice de Craon wrote that he hoped to come to England when 
the envoys returned from Spain (ibid.). 

(19) 29 May 1282, John of Matringham, Geoffrey of Banbury, Henry 
de la Mote, and James Scotus were appointed proctors for Ponthieu (Cal. of 
Pat. Rolls, 1281-92, p. 29). For memoranda of proceedings in the Parle- 
ment of Paris, see C. M. 29/1/14 and 15. 

(20) 23 June 1282, John de Greilly and Bonet de St. Quentin were 
appointed to obtain fulfilment of previous peaces (A.C. xiii. 15; cf. 
Foedera, p. 611 and no. 17 supra). 

(21) 4 April 1283, credences were issued for Anthony Bek and Geoffrey 
de Joinville, sent to France pro arduis et specialibus negotiis (Foedera, p. 627). 
Edward informed Philip that they were to deliver a verbal message (ibid., 
p. 628). They were to proceed to Gascony and to Spain (ibid., p. 627). 
12 January 1284, Edward wrote to Matthew of Vendéme, stating his good 
intentions, and regretting the rebuff which his envoys had received from 
the papal envoys (ibid., p. 627). Reports of the assemblies at Bourges and 
at Paris, at which the crown of Aragon was accepted for one of Philip’s 
sons, were sent to Edward by Matthew of Vendome (A. C. xx. 74), Maurice 
de Craon (ibid. xiii. 73), and on 16 February by Raymond de Ferrars (ibid. 
xv. 88). 7 June 1289, Maurice received payment for expenses incurred in 
the king’s service at divers times (R. G. ii, no. 1698). 

(22) On 20 June 1285, John of Pontoise, Humphrey de Bohun, and 
John de Vaux on their way to Philip III wrote from Brive-en-Corréze 
seeking safe-conducts and a personal interview (Registrum Iohannis de 
Pontissara (Canterbury and York Soc.), ii. 455). John had left France 
by 23 October 1285 (ibid. p. 456). 

(23) 24 June 1285, Peter Baphet of Aurelliac, Bernard Faur, and 
Raymond de Mirallo were appointed proctors to the court of France 
(Foedera, p. 660). 

(24) 1286, Anthony Bek, Otto de Grandison, and John de Vescy 
preceded Edward to France tanquam nuncii (Bodl. MS. Rawlinson B. 150 
cited R. G. iii, introd., p. xxiv). June 1286, treaty was made at Paris 
(Foedera, pp. 665, 672). Conditions on which Edward would join Philip IV 
on crusade are detailed in C. M. 29/2/2. Dip. Doc. Exch. T. R. 1595 
contains considerations relating to this treaty, while arguments as to the 
allodial nature of Edward’s tenure of Gascony survive in C. M. 27/5/19. In 
C. M. 29 /2 /6 is a memorandum of requests made by English envoys in the 
Parlement with answers to them. 
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(25) 25 April 1289, John de Rede was appointed to conclude the pay- 
ment of £70,000 tournois from the customs of Bordeaux at the Temple at 
Paris owed by Edward to Philip IV (Foedera, p. 708). The account of the 
payments made, together with letters from John concernihg them, is in 
Misc. Books of the Exchequer, 275, f. 65 v°. 

(26) 1289, Memoranda of proceedings in the Parlement of Paris and 
of steps to be taken (C. M. 29 /2/7). 

(27) 4 February 1291, appointment of Baldwin of Wissant, Henry of 
Benenden, Michael Gewyn, John le Prétre, and William Maskerel as 
proctors for Ponthieu on behalf of Edward I and his son (Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 
1281-92, p. 420). Memorandum of proceedings in the Parlement con- 
cerning the bastides in the Agenais is contained in C. M. 29/2/18 and 19. 

(28) 23 April 1291, Geoffrey de Joinville and Gaillard de Baygneus were 
appointed to do homage and fealty for Ponthieu (Foedera, p. 754; A.C. 
xiii. 33), and to deliver the county to Edmund of Lancaster to hold until 
Edward, the king’s son, came of age (Foedera, loc. cit.). 


Period B, 1292-4 


(29) 27 August 1292. Order for an inquiry into the grievances of the 
Bayonnese and English and French sailors, to be conducted by Stephen of 
Penchester and Robert of Tilmaston (Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1281-92, p. 520). 
10 May 1293, Edmund of Lancaster and Henry Lacy were empowered to 
conclude a truce until 15 August to permit settlement of maritime disputes 
(Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1292-1301, p. 14), and received credences (ibid., p. 15). 
Philip IV replied (Lettres des Rois, i. 424, a later copy), asking for speedy 
restitution. A report from Edmund (undated) at the French court mentions 
an interview with the queen of France on 11 July, and a council proposed 
for the octave of Michaelmas to discuss maritime disputes (C. M. 29/3/11). 
Complaints of piracy by the Normans were made by the seneschal of 
Saintonge and exist in C. M. 31/5. 

(30) 15 July 1293, Richard Gravesend, William Greenfield, and Roger 
Brabazon were empowered to act in the affair of the truce (Lettres des Rois, 
i. 404), and offered three alternative methods of procedure (ibid. i. 426-9). 
They returned unsuccessful (Flores Historiarum, ii. 86). 18 October, 
Edward was cited to appear in the Parlement at Christmastide (Boutaric, 
op. cit., i. 282, no. 2858 ; Foedera, p. 793; C. M. 27/3/6). 

(31) Edmund of Lancaster, Hugh de Vere, and John Lacy continued 
negotiations. Reappointment of Edmund of Lancaster (A.C. xiii. 36, 
undated). 1 January 1294, letters patent empowered him to act (Foedera, 
p. 793). Instructions referring particularly to the inclusion of the Bayonnese 
in the truce (C. M. 29/3/10). 3 February, John Lacy was sent to John 
of St. John with the instructions to fulfil the secret treaty which Edmund 
had made with Philip IV (Lettres des Rois, i. 406). 8 and 20 February, 
letters from England to Hugh de Vere, seeking news (A. C. xxxii. 45, 43). 
21 February, the date proposed for Edward to come to Amiens for a 
personal interview with Philip IV was postponed (Chanc. Warrants, 
series ii, file 6, no. 521). During the week 7 /13 March, John Lacy requested 
instructions from Edmund (A. C. xxx. 121). 28 March, request for news 
from Hugh de Vere renewed (ibid. xxxii. 23). 19 April, John of Brittany 
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wrote that he had seen the safe-conduct for Edward to come to Amiens 
and that all seemed well (ibid. xvi. 129). 25 April, a letter from England 
to Hugh de Vere stated that Edward had heard of the breakdown of the 
secret treaty and had suffered greatly from advice given him by his council 
as to Gascony (A. C. xxxii. 34).1 28 April, John Lacy inquired as to 
the fate of the duchy (ibid. xxx. 120). 19 May, Edward was summoned 
to appear at Paris (Foedera, p. 800). Edmund reported events and the 
deception practised on them (ibid., p.794; A.C. xxx. 41; C. M. 27/4/5). 
Payments to Hugh de Vere and John Lacy (Misc. Books. T. R. 202, 
fo. 31). ; 

(32) 24 July 1294, William of Gainsborough and Hugh of Manchester 
were sent to renounce Edward’s homage. Credences (Treaty Roll no. 6, 
m. 2), and form of désaveu (Foedera, p. 807 ; C. M. 25/8/49; and 30/6/10). 
Hemingburgh relates their adventures before they accomplished their 
mission (Chronicon, ii. 45-6 ; cf. Langtoft, ii. 205). 


Period C, 1295-1303 


(33) 14 August 1295, Edward I informed Boniface VIII in response 
to his requests that, if Philip IV were willing, he would grant a truce until 
All Saints’ Day (Foedera, p. 824). Amadeus of Savoy and Otto de Grandi- 
son were requested to be present at the negotiations, and Edward requested 
Bertrand of Albano to insist on the recovery of hostages (ibid., p. 825). 
16 August, a safe-conduct was issued to William Greenfield, accompanying 
the cardinals to France (Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1292-1301, p. 139). They sailed 
16 August (E. 101 /308/16). 28 August, a fresh safe-conduct was issued 
for William’s return (Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1292-1301, p. 150), to last until 
Easter 1296. 6 September, William reached Paris and stayed six days 
(E. 101/308 /16). He wrote to John Langton, seeking safe-conduct for 
his return (A. C. xxvii. 9, undated), and reached England on 21 September. 

(34) 17 November 1295, Edward sent Walter Langton, John of Berwick, 
and Hugh Despenser to consult with the cardinals as to a truce with France 
(Foedera, p. 832). The king of the Romans was asked to send envoys to 
Chambéry in January 1296 (ibid., p. 834). 1 January 1296, John of Pontoise, 
Aymer de Valence, Walter Langton, Amadeus of Savoy, Hugh Despenser, 
Thomas Berkeley, Hugh de Vere, Henry of Newark, Itier d’Angouléme, 
William Greenfield, John of Selvesdon, John of St. Clare, the duke of 
Brabant, and the counts of Bar and of Holland, were appointed to treat 
of peace with the cardinals (ibid.). Certain documents were delivered on the 
same day to Henry of Newark to be used in the negotiations (Cal. of Pat. 
Rolls, 1288-96, p. 505). 17 April, Boniface VIII wrote to the cardinals 
requesting them not to make public certain letters unless the kings were 
not prepared to treat (Cal. of Papal Registers, i. 567). 20 April, he author- 
ized the publication of these documents (ibid.). 12 May, Amadeus of 
Savoy, Otto de Grandison, and Walter Langton were appointed to treat 
of peace, confirm the truce, and swear that Edward would observe it, and 
the count of Bar and the duke of Brabant were asked to be present (Foedera, 
pp. 837, 838). August 1296, one of the cardinals returned to Edward in 
Scotland, and the business remained unfinished (Hemingburgh, ii. 68). 


1 These and two other letters referred to above are anonymous. 
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2 September, credence for John of Selvesdon, whose business Edward had 
heard, to take his reply to the cardinals (Foedera, p. 844). 18 September, 
Boniface VIII requested both kings to send envoys (ibid., p. 843). 

(35) 21 November 1296, Walter Langton, Amadeus of Savoy, Otto de 
Grandison, John of Berwick, and Hugh Despenser were appointed pleni- 
potentiaries to negotiate a peace (Foedera, p. 849) in response to a papal 
request (ibid., p. 843). 6 February 1297, they received a general com- 
mission to treat (ibid., p. 858), and Walter Langton and John of Berwick 
were sent to Amadeus and Otto (ibid., p. 858). 12 February, the whole 
group was empowered to settle discords among the allies of the English 
king (ibid., p.859). 24 August, Edward crossed the Channel for the Flanders 
campaign. For the expenses of the delegates see the (incomplete) account 
of Walter Langton’s expenses beyond seas in E. 101/308/19, for the 
expenses of Otto see Brit. Mus. Additional MS. 7965, fo. 34. 

(36) October 1297, William of Hotham succeeded in obtaining an 
interview with Philip IV to begin peace overtures (Hemingburgh, ii. 160). 
7 October, truce of Vyve-Saint-Bavon (Foedera, p. 878). Negotiations 
began for further truce, which was made at Courtrai by William of Hotham, 
Amadeus of Savoy, Anthony Bek, Aymer de Valence, and Otto de Grandi- 
son on 23 November, to last until Lent 1298. Two delegates were to be 
empowered to see to its keeping (Foedera, p. 881). Geoffrey de Joinville 
was appointed as the English conservator, Simon of Melun being the 
French delegate (C.M. 29/4/6a, copy). 27 December, request from 
Boniface VIII for negotiations under papal auspices (Rishanger, p. 183). 
15 January 1298, papal exhortation to Edward not to allow the Scottish 
question to prove an obstruction (Foedera, p. 883). 15 January, John 
Lovel and Geoffrey de Joinville were sent to Paris to negotiate as to 
infractions of the truce and the inclusion of the Scots (ibid., p. 884, notarial 
instrument of proceedings). 24 January, Amadeus, William, Anthony, 
Aymer, and Otto announced the prolongation of the truce for two years 
and promised to send envoys to Rome to treat under the auspices of Pope 
Boniface in his private capacity (Dumont, Corps. Dipl. 1. i. 304; Foedera, 
p. 885). 30 January, Philip IV made a similar promise, and guaranteed 
the security of English merchants in the meanwhile (ibid.). 

(37) 18 February 1298, William of Hotham, Anthony Bek, John of 
Pontoise, Aymer de Valence, Otto de Grandison, and Hugh de Vere were 
appointed to negotiate a peace under papal auspices (Foedera, p. 887). 
17 February, Raymond Arnaldi de Rama was sent to Amadeus and Otto, 
‘touching a treaty of peace with France’ (Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1292-1301, 
p. 394). Form of submission to Boniface VIII (C. M. 29/4/6; A.C. xiii. 
201). 20 February, powers to substitute others for Amadeus and Otto 
(Foedera, p. 887). Secret brief for the English envoys to the pope giving 
Edward’s case against Philip IV, showing that the king of France was not 
suzerain of Gascony, or that, if he was, he had lost the suzerainty of that 
and of Aquitaine according to feudal law (H. Rothwell, Edward I’s Case 
against Philip the Fair over Gascony in 1298, ante, xlii. 572-82). Letters 
from the Flemish envoys reported the negotiations leading up to the 
arbitral sentence (Migne, Patrologia Latina, clxxxv, cols. 1857-74). 30 June 
1298, arbitral sentence of Boniface VIII, mentioning neither Flanders nor 
Scotland (Foedera, p. 893). 
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(38) 10 May 1298, John Lovel and John of Selvesdon were appointed 
(Bain, Cal. of Scottish Docs. ii. 252) to answer the requests made by a French 
embassy which had come to England in April (Foedera, p. 890). Notarial 
instruments of proceedings on their arrival in France (Cal. of Scottish Does. 
ii. 254). 19 August, French embassy in reply arrived at Edinburgh, where 
the same envoys refused on Edward’s behalf to permit the Scots to be 
included in the truce (Foedera, p. 898). 

(39) 9 November 1298, Geoffrey de Joinville, John Lovel, and Thomas 
Luggore were appointed to obtain redress of grievances (Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 
1292-1301, p. 371). Safe conduct until Easter 1299 (ibid.). Notarial 
instrument of proceedings (C. M. 31/14, inspeximus of 1311, cf. ibid. 
27 /4/1-4). They complained of breaches of peace at sea and at Bordeaux 
and of the action of Simon of Melun in adjudging conquests. 14 January 
1299, the embassy ended. Thomas Luggore was given a prebend (Cal. of 
Pat. Rolls, 1292-1301, p. 371), and John Lovel promised another (Cal. of 
Close Rolls, 1296-1302, p. 224), which he got on 26 November 1299 (Cal. 
of Pat. Rolls, 1292-1301, p. 481). The French embassy answered the 
complaints as to breaches of the peace on 6 April 1299 (Cal. of Scottish Does. 
ii. 330, App. ii, 3). 

(40) 12 March, ‘ well-informed men’ were to be present at Montreuil. 
6 April, Philip IV wrote encouragingly to the Scots (Cal. of Scottish Does. 
ii. 330). 22 April 1299, Gerard de Wyspains, Raymond Arnaldi de Rama, 
Amanieu d’Albret, William of Libourne, Pons de Chatillon, and Guy Ferre 
were appointed to fulfil the papal provisions by bailing Gascony into the 
hands of Raymond of Vicenza (Foedera, p. 903). 7 May, Edward delayed his 
departure for Scotland because he had to be within easy reach of his envoys 
(Cal. of Close Rolls, 1296-1302, p. 306). 

(41) 12 May 1299, John of Pontoise, Simon of Ghent, Amadeus of 
Savoy, Henry Lacy, Guy Beauchamp, Aymer de Valence, Otto de Grandi- 
son, Geoffrey Neville, and John of Bar were appointed to make a marriage 
treaty with France in fulfilment of the papal award (Foedera, p. 904). 
Amadeus of Savoy was to contract the marriages on behalf of Edward I 
himself and of his son Edward of Carnarvon (Lettres des Rois, i. 431). 
15 May, Henry Lacy received similar powers (Foedera, p. 905). 5 June, 
Gerard de Wyspains was associated with Amadeus and Otto for the purpose 
of delivering Gascony into the hands of Raymond of Vicenza (ibid.). 
Indenture of instructions, Edward being willing to accept the papal award 
on all points if Philip did likewise, is to be found in C. M. 27 /2/23 and the 
terms on which Edward I was willing to make an alliance in the same, 
27 /3/36. 14 July, Robert Burghersh, constable of Dover, was empowered 
to deliver John Balliol into the hands of Raymond of Vicenza (Foedera, 
p. 906). 16 July, the proposed Scottish expedition was again postponed 
(Cal. of Close Rolls, 1296-1302, p. 313). 18 July, Amadeus of Savoy, John 
of Bar, and Gerard de Wyspains were Edward’s representatives at the 
delivery of Balliol at Wissant (Foedera, p. 909). 3 August 1299, notarial 
instrument of the compromise between the English and French (ibid. 
p- 911). 18 May-18 July, expenses of John Lovel at Montreuil (E. 
101 /308 /25), of Amadeus of Savoy (ibid., p. 369/11, fo. 54 v°), and of 
Raymond Arnaldi de Rama (Liber Quotidianus Contrarotulatoris Garderobe 
(Soc. of Antiquaries), p. 25). 
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(42) 15 April 1300, John of Pontoise, Geoffrey de Joinville, William 
of Gainsborough, Gerard de Wyspains, Geoffrey Russell, and Raymond 
Arnaldi de Rama were appointed to go to Rome for the completion of the 
peace (Foedera, p. 920). Safe-conducts for Raymond, Geoffrey, Peter, and 
John (Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1301-7, p. 127). Order for John of Pontoise and 
his household to cross without search (Cal. of Close Rolls, 1296-1302, 
p- 347). 25 April, order for Peter Aimeric to have a safe and speedy 
crossing (ibid., p. 349). A report of negotiations stated that the matter 
had gone too far to be settled by arbitration, Philip IV must be appealed 
of wrongful retention of Gascony, for which the envoys’ powers were not 
sufficient (J. G. Black, Edward I and Gascony in 1300, ante, xvii. 523). 
26 September, appointment of Amadeus of Savoy, Henry Lacy, Otto de 
Grandison, Hugh Despenser, Amanieu d’Albret, and John of Berwick to 
join the existing embassy for the completion of the peace (Foedera, p. 922). 
13 October, provision for speedy crossing for Henry Lacy (Cal. of Close Rolls, 
1296-1302, p. 370). October (?) Thomas Wale wrote from the papal curia 
of the favourable attitude of Boniface VIII, who declared Edward I to 
be the crowned head whom he most loved (Cal. of Scottish Does. ii. 297). 
22 February 1301, bull of Boniface excusing delay due to tardiness of 
French envoys, the English nuncii were returning with a verbal message 
(Foedera, p. 928). Payments made to envoys between 28 April and 25 May 
(B. M. Add. MS. 7966 A. fo. 31-40 v°). 19 April, allocation of debts to 
Geoffrey de Joinville (Cal. of Close Rolls, 1296-1302, p. 444). Payment to 
Peter Aimeric (Liber Quot., p. 86). 

(43) A meeting between English and French envoys at Canterbury in 
March having failed (Foedera, p. 931), on 24 August 1301, Walter Langton, 
Amadeus of Savoy, Otto de Grandison, and Gerard de Wyspains were 
appointed to continue negotiations for a peace with France at the Roman 
curia, and credence was asked for them (Foedera, p. 935). 14 October, 
renewal of appointment, ‘ to settle all disputes ’. On the same day pensions 
of forty marks a year were granted to four cardinals in consideration of 
their good offices in the king’s affairs (Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1292-1301, p. 603). 
29 October 1301, Gerard de Wyspains acknowledged the receipt of money 
for the expenses of Otto de Grandison and himself (E. 101/308 /31). 
25 December 1301, ratification of the truce of Asniéres (Bain, op. cit., il. 
328). 26 January 1302, John of Berwick brought a schedule concerning 
a truce with Scotland to England and carried it back in an amended form 
(Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1302-7, p. 10). Ratification of the terms to be agreed 
on by the envoys (Cal. of Scottish Docs. ii. 326), including the extension of 
the truce until November 1302. 26 January 1302, appointment of Walter 
Langton, Henry Lacy, John of Berwick, and Gerard de Wyspains (Cal. of 
Pat. Rolls, 1302-7, p. 10), to negotiate for a treaty with France. Report 
of proceedings previous to the meeting to be held on 6 May at Montreuil 
(Cal. of Scottish Docs., loc. cit.). 5 March, truce was prolonged until 
Whitsun 1303 (ibid.). Walter Langton and Gerard de Wyspains appointed 
to carry through the final business of the peace at Rome in the absence of 
Otto de Grandison and Amadeus of Savoy (Foedera, p. 939 ; Cal. of Close 
Rolls, 1296-1302, p. 580; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1302-7, p. 24). 25 April, 
notarial instrument of the account of proceedings given by Philip Martel 
and Bertrand de Grimwald at Devizes, and of Edward I’s objections to 
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the inclusion of the Scots (C. M. 29/5). 25 April, Henry Lacy, Amadeus 
of Savoy, Aymer de Valence, Otto de Grandison, Hugh Despenser, Amanieu 
d’Albret, William Greenfield, and John of Berwick appointed to treat of 
peace with France (Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1302-7, p. 30; Foedera, p. 940). 
12 June, Peter of Villeneuve appointed to make amends for breaches of 
the truce (ibid., p. 940). Payment of passage of envoys (E. 101/369/11, 
fo. 69). 20 July-29 August, expenses of William Greenfield (Liber Quot., 
p- 90). 

(44) 13 June 1302, request to the cardinals for credence for Peter Dene, 
Roger Sauvage, and William of Gainsborough, who were to go to the curia 
on French business (Cal. of Close Rolls, 1296-1302, p. 584). 11 September, 
appointment of above together with Hugh of Hartlepool and John of 
St. John, canon of London, and credences for the same (Foedera, p. 943). 
10 September, letter from Edward to William of Gainsborough, still at 
Rome, informing him of his colleagues’ coming (A. C. xli. 4). 

(45) 15 August 1302. Appointment of Amadeus of Savoy, Henry 
Lacy, Aymer de Valence, Otto de Grandison, Amanieu d’Albret, William 
Greenfield, Robert of Pickering, to treat for the reformation of the peace 
with France (Foedera, p. 942 ; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1302-7, p.56). 29 October, 
reappointed to fix a date for a personal interview (Foedera, p. 945), special 
reappointment of Henry Lacy and Amadeus of Savoy (ibid., p. 944). 
1 November, William Greenfield crossed to France (Cal. of Close Rolls, 
1296-1302, p. 610). Indented list of documents taken to Amiens by 
William Greenfield (C. M. 29/5/2). 5 November, letters of the envoys 
given at Amiens promising to observe the truce (Dumont, Corps. Dipl. 
I. i. 322). 25 November, similar letters announced the continuation of the 
truce until Easter (Cal. of Scottish Docs. ii. 342). Request from John 
Balliol to Philip IV that he would expedite his business especially in respect 
of England (Foedera, p. 946). 2 December, Edward I commanded the 
proclamation and observation of the truce (Foedera, p. 947). 11 December, 
William Greenfield returned to England (Cal. of Close Rolls, 1302-7, p. 69). 
10 January 1303, Edward I ratified the truce (Foedera, loc. cit.). Account 
of William Greenfield’s journey (E. 101 /309/2). Two letters (undated) 
stated that the prelates and others of the king’s council considered the 
envoys’ procurations sufficient to confirm all contracts entered into (A. C. 
xlvii. 147, 148). 

(46) 10 January 1303, Edward I appointed Amadeus of Savoy, Otto 
de Grandison, and Henry Lacy to make a definite peace with France 
(Foedera, loc. cit.; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1302-7, pp. 105-6). 11 January, 
pension of fifty marks granted to Gentilis, priest of St. Martin’s in Montibus 
(ibid., p. 167). February-March, sums of money paid to envoys (E. 
101 /363 /10, fo. 35 v°, 364/13 ; fos. 44 v°, 48). Account of Robert Picker- 
ing, an intermediary (ibid. 309/10). Expenses of John of Bakewell, 
seneschal of Ponthieu, when at Paris in connexion with the treaty (avd. 
309 /3, 158 /4). 22 March, John of Pontoise added to the above commission 
to make a special confederacy with France (Foedera, p. 950). Edward of 
Carnarvon granted his powers to the same (ibid., p. 952). Credence for the 
three original ambassadors to proceed to Gascony to receive restitution of 
cities, &c. (ibid., p. 950). 22 March, order that the embassy was to have 
a safe crossing by 2 April at the latest (ibid., p. 951). 30 April, messengers 
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from Philip of France were received at Woodstock (E. 101/308 /28). 
20 May 1303, treaty of Paris (Foedera, p. 954). Henry Lacy swore fealty 
for Aquitaine (ibid., p. 955). 25 May, Scottish envoys in France wrote to 
report events to their compatriots (ibid.). 10 July, letters patent of 
Edward I announced the ratification of perpetual peace with France (ibid., 
p- 957). Credence for Raymond Arnaldi de Rama and orders for him to 
have his expenses reasonably for his journey to France, with the ratiiica- 
tion of the treaty (A. C. lxii. 34). 30 June, Robert Burghersh and John 
Bakewell were appointed to meet the French envoys to discuss the question 
of damages and loss (Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1301-7, p. 152). 24 August, letters 
patent of Philip IV announced the ratification of the truce and the con- 
clusion of a firm alliance (Foedera, p. 958). 4 September, documents used 
in the negotiations were returned to the chancellor together with those 
referring to the recent treaty (Cal. of Close Rolis, 1302-7, p. 104). Payments 
to Amadeus of Savoy and Otto de Grandison for carrying out the provisions 
of the treaty (R. G. iii. 414, no. 4589). 17 October, loans made to the same 
by the Italian merchants were ordered to be repaid (ibid. ii. 415, no. 4593). 
24-6 November 1304, payments made to Amanieu d’Albret (ibid. iii. 427, 
nos. 4637-8, p. 435, nos. 4670-5). 


Period D, 1303-7 


(47) 28 January 1304, Robert Burghersh and Philip Martel were 
appointed to be at Montreuil-sur-mer to meet the French envoys two weeks 
after Easter (Cal. of Close Rolls, 1302-7, p. 196; Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1301-7, 
p- 208). 24 March, renewed appointment to meet with different French 
envoys, each delegation being appointed by the proctors of the two kings 
(ibid., p. 216). 5 April, John of Bakewell and Philip Martel were appointed 
for the same purpose (C. M. 27/5/12). Roger Sauvage and Peter of 
Dunwich were added to them, but afterwards the letter of appointment 
was altered and Roger and Philip left alone (Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1301-7, 
p- 237). Commission to the envoys of ‘oyer et terminer’ for the benefit of 
those who should bring their cause before the commissioners (ibid., loc. cit.). 

(48) After an embassy from France in April 1304 had demanded the 
fulfilment of the treaty (C. M. 27/14/g), on 2 September 1304, credence 
was issued for Gerard Salveyn and Roger Heslerton, bearers of a message 
to Philip IV (Foedera, p. 966). Order for their passage, subject to the 
ordinance against the transport of money (Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1301-7, p. 169). 
Copy of the message delivered by them, referring to the proposed homage 
and the presence in France of England’s enemies the Scots. 

(49) 27 September 1304, appointment of Edward of Carnarvon to do 
homage for Aquitaine (Foedera, p. 966). 1 October, order to him to pay 
the expenses of certain knights accompanying him (Cal. of Close Rolls, 
1302-7, p. 174). Similar order to the Frescobaldi to advance money for 
palfreys, &c. (Foedera, p. 967). Command to Philip Martel to be at Dover 
in good time to accompany the young Edward (C. M. 27/5/28). 14 Septem- 
ber, William of Blyburgh and Walter Reynolds were to supply necessities 
for crossing, while John of Brittany, Aymer de Valence, and Guy Ferre 
were to superintend expenses (Foedera, p. 967). 8 October-24 November, 
account of John of Benstede remaining with the prince (E. 101 /309/5, 
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309 /6). November (?), message delivered by Philip Martel to excuse 
Edward’s non-arrival on the ground that the conditions of his coming were 
not fulfilled (C. Johnson, The Homage for Guienne in 1304, ante, xxiii. 
728-9). Exceptions to the performance of homage and fealty referred to 
as proposed by Philip Martel in November 1304 (C. M. 29/5/10). 

(50) After a French embassy had visited Edinburgh in July 1305 to 
demand the fulfilment of the peace, John of Benstede went to the pope 
at Bordeaux on 12 July, returning to London on 20 September. Account 
of expenses (E. 101 /309 /9). 

(51) 15 October 1305, Robert of Pickering, Walter Langton, Henry 
Lacy, Hugh Despenser, Otto de Grandison, John of Benstede, Amanieu 
d’Albret, Philip Martel, William of Gainsborough, and Bartholomew of 
Ferentino sent to Pope Clement V (Cal. of Pat. Rolls, 1301-7, p. 387). 
27 October, request to the pope for credence for the same (Cal. of Close 
Rolls, 1302-7, p. 351). Letters to the cardinals requesting them to exert 
their influence (ibid., p. 353). 8 December, order to the sheriff of London 
to imprison certain French subjects instead of seizing their goods to satisfy 
dispossessed London merchants, since the envoys to the pope were treating 
with the king of France or his proctors (ibid., p. 358). John of Benstede’s 
account 15 October—10 April 1306 (E. 101 /309 /10). Expenses of messengers 
to Lyons and gifts made by them at the curia paid by the Frescobaldi 
(E. 101 /369/11, fos. 95, 143). 

(52) 13 February 1306, Clement V empowered the prior of the Friars 
Minor at Paris to receive the oaths of the deputies appointed to inquire 
into losses (C. M. 31/19/1). February, Philip Martel proposed to the 
king of France exceptions to the homage due (ibid. 29/5/10). 5 April, 
John of Bakewell and Philip Martel were appointed English delegates to 
treat of the damages and to refer doubtful cases to the two kings (Cal. of 
Pat. Rolls, 1301-7, p. 427; C. M. 27/5/12). 23 April, Roger Sauvage and 
Thomas Cobham sent to the pope (Cal. of Close Rolls, 1302-7, p. 437). 
20 April, their expenses from the time of their arrival were to be paid by 
the constable of Bordeaux (ibid., p. 376). Account of their expenses 
(E. 101 /369/11, fo. 53). 6 May, a papal bull authorized the appointment 
of two delegates on behalf of each king (C. M. 31/1/1). 18 May, French 
envoys appointed (C. M. 29/5/12). 25 May, the English delegates wrote 
that a certain case was outside their jurisdiction (A. C. xxv. 206). 6 June, 
Edward denied statements made by the pope as to arrests of goods of 
French merchants (Cal. of Close Rolls, 1302-7, pp. 447-8). 30 June, 
Clement V besought him to lay aside all rancour (C. M. 31/19/1). 7 July, 
French envoys commanded certain men of Calais to appear before them 
(A. C. xxix. 201). For petitions on behalf of English sailors for damages 
by the Scots since 1297, see C. M. 31/20. Ibid. 27/7, 31/19, is a register 
of cases from English merchants, and ibid. 29/5/18, a roll of English 
claims against Norman piracy. Answers to charges made by the English 
are ibid. 29/5 /20-21, and replies to these ibid. 27/6/5. A roll of claims 
of the French against the English will be found ibid. 27 /6 /6-76, and 27 /15 
is a book of four folios containing documents concerning piracy. The 
answers made by men of the Cinque Ports are in a document numbered 
b, ibid. 27/15. 15 June, a dispute arose as to the method of procedure 
(ibid. 29/5/10, 31/19/3). The English envoys were to seek instructions 
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and to meet the French commissioners on/15 October (ibid.). Philip 
Martel returned for information (ibid. 29/5/14), going back to Philip IV 
at Croix St. Lefroi (bid. 29/5/24). He proceeded to the papal curia, where 
he reported the failure of the process to Clement V ; see report by his clerk 
Elias Johnston of his speech (ibid. 29/5/14). 21 September, Philip died at 
the papal curia (E. 101 /369/11, fo. 49 v°). 15 October, notarial instru- 
ment testifying the appearance of John of Bakewell at the stipulated 
places and the non-appearance of the French envoys (ibid. 29/5/16, 
31 /19/1, copy). Instructions given to Elias Johnston as to the memoranda 
in his master’s custody are in C. M. 27/11. 26 November, Roger Sauvage 
went again to the pope, and received licence to cross the Channel (Cal. of 
Close Rolls, 1302-7, p. 473). Account of his expenses 9 December-19 April, 
with schedules concerning previous journeys, is contained in E. 101 /309 /12. 
28 November, Amanieu d’Albret returned from the papal curia, where he 
had been engaged on ‘ what little remained to be done’ of the peace 
between England and France (Foedera, p. 1005). 

(53) 22 March 1307, William of Gainsborough, Guy Beauchamp, John 
of Brittany, Otte de Grandison, Hugh Despenser, Amanieu d’Albret, John 
of Berwick, Baldwin de Maners, John of Bakewell, Gilbert of Clare, and 
others were ordered to accompany the Lord Edward to France (ibid., 
p- 1012). They waited for the necessary conditions to be fulfilled, including 
the surrender of Mauléon (C. M. 29/5/25). 28 June, order to the sheriff of 
Kent to distribute the oats prepared for the expedition (Cal. of Close Rolls, 
1302-7, p. 516). 5 July, William of Gainsborough and Thomas Berkeley 
were sent to explain the reasons for homage being still unperformed (C. M. 
29 /5 /25). 


Marsilius of Padua and the Visconti 


In the introduction to my edition of the Defensor Pacis,! I over- 
looked an important piece of evidence for Marsilius’s conversion 
to Ghibellinism and his connexion with the Visconti in the period 
shortly after 5 April 1318, when he received his last promotion 
(a Paduan benefice) from Pope John XXIII. This is contained 
in a letter? of Pope John to Bernard-Jourdain IV, Sieur de 
l’Isle-Jourdain, of 29 April 1319. The relevant passage runs : 


Ceterum, fili, nosse te volumus nos, non absque turbatione grandi 
animi, percepisse quod virum illum nequam priorem Montis Falconi, et 
illum Ytalicum, qui dicitur Marcillo, ad presenciam dilecti filii nostri Caroli 
clare memorie regis Francie filii, comitis Marchie, ad instanciam tiran- 
norum partis Gebeline Ytalie destinasti, ad tractandum quod idem comes 
capitaneatum partis Gebeline Ytalie debeat acceptare, non attendens quod 
iidem tiranni sunt cum suis fautoribus, suis exigentibus demeritis, excom- 


1 pp. x—xi. 


* Published by Abbé L. Guérard in ‘ Documents pontificaux sur la Gascogne d’aprés 
les Archives du Vatican ’, i. 135 ff. (Archives Hist. de la Gascogne, 2° série, fasc. ii®). 
M. Guérard made the identification with Marsilius, which N. Valois, while quoting the 
document (Hist. litt. de la France, xxxiii. 567, n. 6), dismissed as ‘ bien invraisem- 
blable’. Bernard-Jourdain was a seigneur of Languedoc, allied with the count of Foix. 
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municationis innodati sentencia, et eorum terre supposite ecclesiastico 
interdicto, quodque carissimi filii nostri Roberti, regis Sicilie illustris, sunt 
hostes publici et notorii inimici, nec in consideratione deducto quod pro- 
curare talia nichil aliud est quam ipsum comitem, quod absit, nobis et regi 
predicto adversarium constituere, et nos sibi, ipsumque inducere ad perse- 
quendum quos eius progenitores fuerant hactenus prosecuti. 


The situation at the date of the letter is clear. Matteo Vis- 
conti, the Ghibelline tyrant of Milan, had been excommunicated 
in 1317, and his cities of Milan, Vercelli, and Novara placed under 
an interdict. He refused to recognize the vicariate of King 
Robert,of Naples over the Regnum Italicum, which had been con- 
firmed by Pope John XXIII in pursuance of the papal claim to 
rule the Empire during the ‘ vacancy’ of the imperial throne. 
At this time, with the aid of the likewise excommunicated 
Cangrande della Scala, since December 1318 captain of the 
Ghibelline league, he was besieging Genoa. Against Robert, he 
was evidently invoking the aid of Charles the Fair, count of 
La Marche (later King Charles IV), with the bribe of the cap- 
tainate of the Ghibelline league. Although the proposal was not 
accepted, the French court cherished the project of a system of 
clients in Lombardy ; and even when Philip of Valois, count of 
Maine (later Philip VI), invaded Lombardy as a papal ally in 1320 
he was half-hearted and failed owing to French sympathies with 
the Visconti. King Philip V and his brother Charles went so far 
as to intercede with the pope for them.! 

In the letter we find ‘that Italian’ Marsilius sent in 1319 as 
Visconti’s envoy to the count of La Marche over this alliance. 
The fact and date exactly correspond with the interpretation of 
Mussato’s epistle to Marsilius given in my introduction, and this 
journey will be one of those referred to in the lines : 

Ad varios actus hominum te pervaga postquam 
Transtulit ambitio, diverso tramite multas 
Isque redisque vias, illas cireumque pererras.” 
C. W. PreviT&-OrTON. 


Visitation Returns of the Diocese of Hereford in 1397. I. 


I RECENTLY discovered, in the archives of the Dean and Chapter 
of Hereford, an unsightly and tattered manuscript containing the 
following record of an episcopal visitation of the parochial churches 


1 See Fournier, Le Royaume d’ Arles et de Vienne, pp. 382-4; Preger, ‘Die Politik d. 
Papstes Johann XXIII in Bezug auf Italien u. Deutschland’, p. 521 (Abh. d. Hist. Cl. 
d.k. Bayer. Akad. d. Wissenschaften, xvii, Abt. iii); Reinkens, ‘ Ausziige aus d. Urkk. 
d. Vatikan. Archivs, 1315-34’, No. 69 (ibid., xvi, Abt. ii). 

2 Mussato, Ep. xii, in Graevius, Thesaurus antiquitatum et historiarum Italiae, 
vi. ii,* c. 49. 
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in the diocese of Hereford in the eighth year of Bishop Trefnant 
(ie. A.D. 1397). The document does not seem to have been pre- 
viously noticéd or catalogued ; and it is not clear how it found its 
way into the cathedral archives, since it should have been de- 
posited in the bishop’s registry, which has always been kept care- 
fully apart. 

Detailed inquiries de vita et conversatione clericorum et laicorum 
would seem to have been but rarely made, though they had been 
provided for in the Constitutions of the cardinal-legate Otho 
(November 1237). In the year after this legatine council, and in 
consequence of its provisions, Bishop Grosseteste circulated to the 
rectors, vicars, and parish priests of the diocese of Lincoln a set of 
‘constitutions’, giving details of certain inquiries to be made as to 
the moral state of each parish, its clergy, and its people.t In 1251, 
exemplo Roberti Grossi Capitis, a similar inquisition was made in 
the diocese of Coventry and Lichfield.2, And two years later a still 
more detailed inquiry was made per singulas et universas dioceses 
totius regni Angliae. Investigation is to be made An aliquis 
laicus in parochia extra matrimonium aliquam feminam cogno- 
verit: An aliquis adulterium commiserit: An aliqui sint ebriosi 
vel tabernam frequentantes: An aliqui rectores vel vicarii vel 
sacerdotes sint enormiter illiterati: An aliqui convicti vel con- 
fesst super incontinentia obligaverint se ad resignationem bene- 
ficii; and many other like questions. Unfortunately no returns 
to these inquiries are now to be found, so far as I am able to 
learn. But it would seem that similar inquisitions were still 
issued—though perhaps fitfully, at the option of the individual 
bishop—a century and a half later. For the presentments of the 
parishioners, in this Hereford manuscript of 1397, correspond 
roughly to the questions in the articles of 1253. 

The returns from each parish bear a close analogy to the pro- 
ceedings in a manor court, as reported in the court roll. Certain 
parishioners had evidently been cited—or deputed—to attend the 
visitation ; in one case, that of Newland, their names are given, 
and these are fifteen in number. There are in the manuscript 
returns from 281 parishes, of which forty-four report simply 
Omnia bene ibidem. The details reported from the other parishes 
will give some idea of what church life in the villages was like at 
the end of the fourteenth century. A. T. BANNISTER. 








VISITACIO 
fol. 1. facta per Reverendum in Christo Patrem dominum Johannem 
Trefnant, dei gracia Episcopum Herefordensem, in ecclesia parochiali de 


1 Rob. Grosse. Ep. (Rolls Series), pp. 154-66. 


2 The articles of inquiry are printed in the Annals of Burton (Rolls Series), pp. 296-8. 
* Ibid., 307-10. 
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Burghulle in decanatu de Westone, die lune viz. ultimo mensis Aprilis, anno 
Domini millesimo trecentesimo nonagesimo septimo, Et consecracionis 
dicti Reverendi Patris octavo. 


Decanatus de Westone. 


BrunsHorPe. Parochiani dicunt quod cancellus est defectivus in tectura, 
in defectu prioris Lantonie prime, Rectoris ibidem. Item dicunt quod 
Margareta Baylyf de Brunshope substrahit i toftum, valoris viiis. per annum, 
deputatum quondam per quendam Radulphum Terel, dominum ibidem, 
ad sustentacionem servicii beate Marie in eadem ecclesia, et subtraxit xv 
annis elapsis. Item dicunt quod Thomas Baylyf fecit sepem infra cimiterium 
longitudine duorum pedum et ulterius, et occupat illam terram sacram, 
frangendo limites cimiterii. Item dicunt quod Baptisterium non est sera- 
tum in defectu parochianorum. Item dicunt quod quidam Thomas 
Symondes et Matilda, quam tenet pro uxore, sunt illegitime copulati, eo 
quod quidam dominus Willelmus Peny, consanguineus dicti Thome infra 
quartum gradum, precognovit eandem Matildam ante matrimonium inter 
dictum T. et Matildam initum. 

WELYNTONE. Parochiani dicunt quod omnia, ut asserunt, stant bene 
ibidem. 

BurGuutte. Parochiani dilati sunt usque ad diem dominicam proxime 
futuram apud Wormesleye, ubi dicunt quod cancellus est defectivus in 
tectura, in defectu Rectoris et Vicarii, unde injunctum est eisdem hujus- 
modi cancellum reparare citra festum Nativitatis Sancti Johannis Baptiste 
proxime futurum, sub pena xxs. Item quod Johannes Watys, carpentarius, 
committit fornicacionem cum Sibilla Wystone. Item quod Harry Daun- 
devyl, tylarius, recusat cohabitare cum uxore sua legitima, nec tractat 
eam affectu maritali, et adulterat cum Matilda, quam tenet in domo sua 
apud Pyoniam. Item quod Walterus Heryng fornicatur cum Agnete, nuper 
concubina Willelmi Leper. Item quod Davy Elvael fornicatur cum 
Matilda de Wallia, attingente eundem infra iiii™ gradum affinitatis. Item 
quod Davy Matys fornicatur cum Issabella Prestone, ut creditur. Item 
quod eadem Issabella recusat invenire panem benedictum in cursu suo. 
Item quod Jankyn Wadkyns, Harry Twyches, Robyn Strange, Johannes 
Kyfflyhode, Jankyn Cedyche, et Hugyn Hulle de Hulle sunt communes 
operarii diebus festis et dominicis. Item quod Julianna Twyches, Johanna 
Bolte, Margareta Been, Agnes Coppe, et Agnes Scate non veniunt diebus 
dominicis et festivis ad ecclesiam. Item quod Cecilia Clavere et Elena 
Strange et Alicia Wadkyns, Johanna, uxor Willelmi Wadkyns, et Clemens 
Wolfe et Rosa Trygge non veniunt ad ecclesiam. 

. . . dicunt quod cancellus est male coopertus, in defectu Rectoris. 
. . . dicunt quod Ricardus Plantyng committit adulterium cum Alicia 
ffrenshe, uxore ... dicunt quod Ricardus Smythe... carnali copula. . . quod 
Agnes Holder fornicatur cum Johanne Blake . . .1 

fol. 1.b. Visitacio facta in ecclesia parochiali de Lugwardyne, die 
Martis, primo mensis Maii, viz. in festo Apostolorum Philippi et Jacobi, 
anno Domini supradicto. 


1 The name of the parish in the margin has been torn off, and much of the entry 
also. 
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Sutrone Sancti Micwaeis. Parochianj dicunt quod omnia stant 
bene ibidem. 

DorMyNTONE. Parochiani dicunt quod Ricardus Hugges tenet injuste 
et contra voluntatem parochianorum diversa ornamenta altaris et alia in 
custodia sua, et recusat ea liberare ad usum parochianorum. Item dicunt 
quod idem Ricardus detinet i summam frumenti et xi bussellos avenarum 
collectos in partibus pro reconciliacione cimiterii, et recusat hujusmodi 
blada vel valorem restituere. Item dicunt quod Agnes, uxor ejusdem 
Ricardi est communis diffamatrix vicinorum, et communis suscitatrix dis- 
cordiarum, in magnum dampnum et periculum inhabitancium ibidem. 
Item dicunt quod Margareta Northyn est garrulatrix in ecclesia, et impedit 
divinum servicium. 

Sutrone Sancti Nicwowai. Parochiani dicunt quod Johannes Gerde 
adulterat cum Cecilia Home, conjugata. 

LuGWARDYNE. Parochiani dicunt quod Walterus Aldeforde tenet 
Aliciam Wyche, consanguineam suam infra quartum gradum, in concubi- 
nam. Item quod Willelmus Neubry, conjugatus, adulterat cum Agnete 
Taelour, soluta. 

Westone. Parochiani dicunt quod dominus Johannes Pole, qui obtinet 
cantariam in ecclesia de Westone, et tenetur celebrare singulis diebus 
ibidem, non facit, sed absentat se ab hujusmodi ecclesia alias per mensem, 
alias per iii septimanas, onus sibi incumbens negligenter omittendo. Item 
dicunt quod idem dominus Johannes asportavit diversos lapides ecclesie 
usque ad quantitatem duorum vel trium plaustratorum, sine licencia 
parochianorum, de cimiterio, quos restituere recusat. Item dicunt quod 
idem dominus Johannes asportavit seram baptisterii de ecclesia, et quod 
hujusmodi baptisterium non est seratum, in defectu ejusdem domini 
Johannis. Item dicunt quod idem dominus Johannes non est obediens 
Vicario ejusdem ecclesie nec ejus mandatis licitis et honestis, nec vult inter- 
esse divinis serviciis una cum dicto vicario in ecclesia, sed in quantum 
potest impedit commodum ecclesie, oblaciones et alia emolumenta. 

Visitacio facta in ecclesia parochiali de Bodenham, die Mercurii, viz. 
secunda mensis Maii, anno Domini supradicto. 

BopeNnHAM. Parochiani dicunt quod baptisterium non est seratum, 
sed est competenter custoditum alio modo. Item dicunt quod alia omnia 
stant bene ibidem. 

fol. 2. Peterchurche. Visitacio facta ibidem die Jovis, tercia die 
mensis Maii et cet. Ricardus Goche comparuit eisdem die et loco, et 
injunctum est ei quod compareat cras apud Dorstone, ad recipiendum 
indulgenciam pro commissis, et quod tractet uxorem debite sub pena 
extrema in futurum. 

THORNASTONE. Parochiani dicunt quod Ricardus Goghe, conjugatus, 
adulterat cum Elena Body, Margareta Hunte, et Lleuke, filia Eynon. 
Gwladus ap Alson, filia Ricardi, soluta, fornicatur cum Harry, filio Ricardi, 
de diocese Menevensi. 

Bactone. Parochiani dicunt quod Philippus Vardd, solutus, fornicatur 
cum Sybilla Wasman, et continuarunt peccatum suum xii annis.: Item 
quod David Turnor, solutus, fornicatur cum Issabella Scote. Item , 
dicunt quod Vicarius celebrat bis diebus dominicis et festis. Item quod 
cancellus patitur defectum in tectura et in muris ejusdem, et quod una 
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fenestra in fronte cancelli est ruinosa, in defectu Rectoris. Item quod 
dominus Walterus Bunde, Vicarius, incontinens est cum Alicia Torre. 

VoWECHURCHE. Parochiani dicunt quod ecclesia est aliqualiter dis- 
cooperta, in defectu parochianorum. Tum dicunt quod fecerunt pactum 
cum carpentario pro reparacione, et habent pecuniam in promptu. Item 
dicunt quod Willelmus Turnor, conjugatus, adulterat cum Johanna Zyfler, 
et tenet eam in domo sua, nec habitat cum uxore sua, ymmo eam omnino 
affectu nupciali tractare recusat. 

PyTERCHURCHE. Parochiani dicunt quod non habent portiforium in 
ecclesia pro matutinis horis et vesperis dicendis in ecclesia, in defectu Rec- 
toris. Item quod idem Rector tenetur de antiqua consuetudine invenire 
parochie duo portiforia, duo gradualia pro servicio divino faciendo ibidem, 
nec facit. Item dicunt missas nec servicia divina pro infirmis visitandis, 
pro pueris baptizandis et aliis serviciis fiendis, in defectu Vicarii, eo quod 
idem Vicarius est infirmus et impotens ad deserviendum parochianis, nec 
invenit alium capellanum. Item dicunt quod Hugo Cokes decessit intesta- 
tus, et nesciunt an Issabella, uxor sua, administravit de licencia commis- 
sarii. Item dicunt quod quedam pars clausure cimiterii, cujus sustentacio 
spectat ad Rectorem, est defectiva, in defectu ejusdem Rectoris. Item 
dicunt quod Rector tenetur invenire unum capellanum diebus dominicis 
et festis ad celebrandum in capella de Urysay, nec facit. Item dicunt quod 
tenetur ad idem in capella de Snowdell, nec facit. Item dicunt quod Johan- 
nes ap Tommi et Agnes Robynes sunt illegitime copulati, eo quod dicta 
Agnes precontraxit cum Ricardo Hamonde adhuc vivente, inter quos 
matrimonium fuit in facie ecclesie solempnizatum. Demum tamen, ut 
pretenditur, divorciati sunt propter frigiditatem et impotenciam dicti 
Ricardi Hamonde. Qui quidem Johannes postea duxit Agnetem in matri- 
monium, quam tenet, et de qua procreavit filios et filias. Item quod idem 
Johannes ap Tommi pretensus committit adulterium cum Agnete ap Pye. 
Item quod Willelmus Weste committit adulterium cum Issabella ap Wylim, 
soluta, et cum Johanna Dellop, conjugata. Item dicunt quod cancellus 
patitur defectum in tectura et in vitro fenestrarum et in muris. Item quod 
Simon, monachus ibidem, celebrat:bis in die. 

Irem VowEcHURCHE. Dicunt quod Walterus Milwarde, laycus, habet 
ecclesiam ad firmam cum dispensacione domini Episcopi, et habuit per tres 
annos. Item quod non habetur portiforium in ecclesia pro matutinis horis 
et vesperis dicendis, in defectu parochianorum et Rectoris. Item non 
habetur processionale pro processionibus fiendis in ecclesia, in defectu paro- 
chianorum. Item non habentur ornamenta pro processionibus, viz. nec 
capa nec tunicule &c. Item campanile patitur defectum in tectura et muris, 
in defectu parochianorum. Item cancellus est male coopertus, in defectu 
Rectoris. Item quod David Gryffe de Monytone decessit intestatus, cujus 
bona administrantur a filio ejusdem sine licencia ordinarii seu ministrorum 
suorum. 

fol. 2b. Dorstone. Visitacio facta ibidem die Veneris, quarto mensis 
Maii predicti. Ricardus Goghe comparuit et negavit opposita sibi, et 
judicata est ei purgacio. Parochiani ibidem dicunt quod Eva, filia Jevan ap 
Gwyn, committit fornicacionem cum Jankyn ap Jevan ap Llewelyn, de 
diocese Menevensi. Item quod Alicia, filia Jankyn ap Roger committit 
fornicacionem cum eodem Jankyn. Item quod Gwenllian verch Hoesgyn 
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committit fornicacionem cum Gruffyth ap Madpk. Item quod Thomas 
ap Jaris committit fornicacionem cum Gwenllian, filia Jevan ap Gwyn. 
Item quod idem Thomas fornicatur cum Beton, filia Llewelyn Dewe de 
Talgarth. Item Jankyn Cravel alienavit et subtraxit unum calicem de 
bonis capelle de capella Sancti Jacobi, quem recusat restituere. Item idem 
Jankyn subtraxit i towell dicte capelle, nec vult restituere. Item dicunt 
quod Johannes Cravel, solutus, fornicatur cum Margeria, filia Gruffith. Item 
David Wakeman committit fornicacionem cum Issabella, quam tenet. 

SNOWDEHULLE. Item quod Willelmus Weste committit adulterium 
cum Johanna Delloke. Item quod idem Willelmus committit adulterium 
cum Maiota Watys. Item quod Marcus fflesher, solutus, fornicatur cum 
Johanna Mulward. Item quod Philippus Parnell fornicatur cum Duen 
[sic], quam tenet. Item quod Sibilla Zyfker fornicatur cum domino Johanne 
Mathewe, ut credunt: tamen ignorant an sic vocatur an non: moratur 
tamen apud Nortone. 

Nortone. Item Thomas Prat fornicatur cum Margareta Chepstowe. 
Item quod Johanna Delloke peperit unum filium, cujus pater ignoratur. 
Item Johannes Hir fornicatur cum Agnete, filia Thome Partriche. Item 
quod Johannes Smyth et Maiota Young sunt illegitime copulati, eo quod 
dictus Johannes habet aliam uxorem superstitem apud Hereforde, nomine 
Tibota, quam tenuit xvi annis: et ultime matrimonium contractum fuit 
inter se et dictam Maiotam. Item dicunt quod habet terciam uxorem apud 
Hereforde, cum qua matrimonium contraxit, cujus nomen ignorant: et 
dicunt quod matrimonium inter dictum Johannem et Maiotam fuit clan- 
destine celebratum apud Cueshope per dominum Johannem Davys. 

BRADWARDYN. Parochiani dicunt quod fenestre cancelli patiuntur 
defectum in vitro, in defectu Rectoris, et injunctum est Rectori quod 
repararetur citra festum Sancti Michaelis proxime futurum. Item 
quod Robertus Scote fornicatur cum Johanna Nichols. Item quod 
dominus Johannes Peer, Vicarius ibidem, diffamatus est vehementer de 
incontinencia cum Sybilla Says. Item dicunt quod Willelmus ap Roger et 
Walterus Walische habent diversa tigna in cimiterio que impediunt pro- 
cessiones fieri in forma debita et consueta. Item quod baptisterium non est 
seratum, in defectu parochianorum. Item quod Robyn Brykkon, parochia- 
nus ibidem, alienavit unam vaccam debitam Vicario ibidem pro mortuario 
uxoris sue, in fraudem ecclesie. Item Johannes Nichols pari forma aliena- 
vit unum porcum. Item quod cimiterium non est clausum, in defectu 
parochianorum. Item dicunt quod non habent clericum ad deserviendum 
in ecclesia, in defectu Vicarii. Ultime dicunt quod Abbas et conventus de 
Wygemor, Rectores ibidem, tenentur solvere Vicario, pro invencione clerici 
ibidem, annuatim xxs., sed non faciunt. Item dicunt quod quidam Alanus, 
Vicarius ibidem, primo exoneravit Rectorem de dictis pecuniis. Item 
quod Rogerus Vachan non dat decimas rerum suarum existencium in dicta 
parochia, viz. de lana .. .! et aliis minutis decimis nuncupatis altaragiis. 
Item dicunt quod Cecilia Helde committit adulterium cum Roberto Hunt- 
lowe. 

fol. 3. Standon. Visitacio facta ibidem die sabbati, quinto mensis 
Maii anno Domini supradicto. 

Monytone. Parochiani ibidem dicunt quod Ricardus Foxe committit 

1 Corner of page torn. 
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adulterium cum Emota, uxore Adam Riley. Item quod dicta Emota 
adulterat cum Waltero Walisshe, de qua procreavit unum filium. 

CREDENHULLE. Parochiani dicunt quod omnia sunt bene ibidem. 

SrrRETONE. Parochiani dicunt quod omnia bene ibidem. 

MALMESHULLE GAMAGE. Parochiani dicunt quod fenestre cancelli sunt 
fracte, in defectu Rectoris. Item quod selura est defectiva, in defectu 
ejusdem. Item quod murus cancelli non est dealbatus nec honestus, in 
defectu ejusdem. [Sequestrantur fructus, eo quod dantur ad firmam: et 
commissa est custodia decano et Johanni Maunte et Vicario ibidem.'] 
Item dicunt quod Reginaldus, capellanus cantarie ibidem, absentat se 
penitus ab hujusmodi ecclesia, nec celebrat divina ibidem. 

ByrorpDe. Parochiani dicunt quod ecclesia patitur defectum in tectura 
et fenestrarum vitro, in defectu parochianorum. Item quod cancellus est 
defectivus in tectura, in defectu Rectoris. Item quod mansum Rectoris 
patitur defectum in tectura, muris et clausura. Item quod Johannes 
Rydemarley committit adulterium cum Tybota ffychler. Item quod Rys 
Jevan fornicatur cum quadam quam tenet, nomine Wenllian. 

KENCHESTRE. Parochiani dicunt quod omnia sunt bene ibidem. 
Dicunt quod Thomas Pryll administravit bona Johannis Alrete, abin- 
testato decedentis, absque licencia ordinarii. 

Stanpon. Parochiani dicunt quod omnia sunt bene ibidem, excepto 
quod Johannes Gomond committit adulterium cum Johanna Smyth et 
Lucia, quas tenet in domo sua, uxore legitima repulsa. 

MALMESHULLE Lacy. Parochiani dicunt quod omnia bene ibidem. 

... quod omnia sunt bene ibidem, excepto quod Jankyn Berde adulterat 
cum Issabella, quam tenet pro conjugata.? 

... Willelmus Tynker, capellanus incontinens est cum . . .* 

fol. 3b. Yazore. Parochiani ibidem dicunt quod cantaria ibidem 
vacat, et vacavit a diu. Item quod dominus Willelmus Tynker incontinens 
est cum .. . Item quod Walterus Gramite fornicatur cum Agnete Pychard, 
quam tenet, nonobstante abjuracione. Item quod dominus Thomas, 
Vicarius ibidem, mutuavit cuidam Gylym de Erdeshope xld., et recepit 
nomine usure xii pulletos. Idem mutuavit eidem xxd., et recepit nomine 
usure ii libros avene. 

ByssHoPEsTONE. Parochiani dicunt quod Sibilla, uxor Johannis de 
Norys, est communis diffamatrix vicinorum, unde oritur scandalum in 
parochia: et presertim quod eadem Sibilla falso et maliciose diffamavit 
Rosam Daniel, aviam Alicie, uxoris Edwardi Smythe, asserendo eam esse 
adulteram, ad effectum quod dicta Alicia, heres dicte Rose, amitteret here- 
ditatem suam, sibi jure hereditario debitam. Item petunt respectum quo 
ad pollucionem cimiterii apud Almaly. 

Werley. Visitacio ibidem, die lune, vii? mensis Maii, anno Domini 
supradicto. Parochiani dicunt quod portiforium in choro existens non est 
ligatum, in defectu Rectoris. Item dicunt quod blada Rectoris venti- 
lantur in cimiterio, in magnam dehonestacionem &c. [Inhibitum est ne 
de cetero fiat.1] Item dicunt quod idem Rector debet invenire unum 
diaconum ad deserviendum in ecclesia, et ad custodiendum libros et orna- 
menta ecclesie. Item dicunt quod Vicarius ponit equos, vaccas, et aucas ad 
pascua in cimiterio, in magnam dehonestacionem &c. [Negat expresse.'] 
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Item dicunt quod campane non pulsantur in aurora nec ad vesperas diebus 
ferialibus, in defectu Vicarii. Item quod corde°campanarum et earum 
sustentacio pertinent ad Vicarium, quod facere recusat. [Dicit quod 
non tenetur hoc facere.1] Item quod Vicarius recusavit ministrare 
sacra sacramentalia cuidam Jevan Slefmaker, parochiano suo, quia noluit 
reddere sibi decimas ad libitum suum. Item quod idem Vicarius alienavit 
diversa tigna et lapides de solo ecclesie. Item dicunt quod idem Vicarius 
absentat se aliquando per quadragenam, nec invenit alium capellanum 
ad deserviendum in divinis, nisi prout alii capellani ibidem commorantes 
faciunt, sua bona voluntate. [Negat Vicarius.1] Item dicunt quod idem 
Vicarius tenetur invenire omnibus et singulis capellanis, celebrantibus 
in ecclesia, panem, vinum, et luminaria ad celebrandum, nec facit. 
[Dicit Vicarius quod non tenetur hoc facere.!] Item dicunt quod idem 
Vicarius tenetur invenire duos cereos ardentes coram summo altari 
diebus dominicis et festis, dum alta missa celebratur, loco quorum 
cereorum ponit candelas parvas. [Dicit quod invenit.'] Item dicunt 
quod Ricardus Hunteley subtrahit iis. vid. ordinatos quondam annua- 
tim pro quadam parcella terre Walteri Dowalt ad sustentacionem 
unius lampadis ardentis coram summo altari et subtraxit tribus annis 
elapsis. Item Radulphus Barton subtrahit pari forma iiis. ad sustenta- 
cionem ejusdem lampadis. Item Harry Daunderfeld subtrahit viid. ad 
sustentacionem ejusdem lampadis. Item quod Johannes Taylour commit- 
tit adulterium cum Johanna, quam tenuit. Item quod Johannes Donn- 
wode, solutus, fornicatur cum Maiota Burtone. Item quod Willelmus 
Donnwode, solutus, fornicatur cum Agnete Burtone. 

Payon CanonicoruM. Item quod dominus Philippus Helme, capella- 
nus, perjurus est publice in Curia Regali, prout fama laborat. Item dicunt 
quod Katerina Ondys pregnans est, nescitur cum quo, sed, ut creditur, cum 
Rectore de Sarnesfelde. Item quod Willelmus Saundrys absentat se ab 
ecclesia et officio divino diebus dominicis et festis. Item quod idem Willel- 
mus perjurus est, eo quod abjuravit coram. . . .,” et postea, nonobstante 
hujusmodi juramento, exercuit et adhuc exercet. Item quod Johannes 
Galle fornicatur cum Margeria Pyper. 

fol. 4. WorMESLEYE. Parochiani dicunt quod cimiterium patitur 
defectum in clausura, in defectu parochianorum. 

Homme Lacy. Visitacio facta ibidem die Martis, viii® Maii, anno 
Domini supradicto. 

BatyneuaM. Parochiani dicunt quod omnia sunt bene ibidem. 

DevucuurcHe. Parochiani dicunt quod omnia sunt bene ibidem. 

Bo.estone. Parochiani dicunt quod omnia sunt bene ibidem. 

Homme Lacy. Parochiani dicunt quod decime garbarum non repo- 
nuntur in solo ecclesie, ymmo alibi in domo Ricardi Caldeeote. Item 
mansum Rectoris est ruinosum, et in parte prostratum. Item quod Rector 
prosecutus est Vicarium maliciose per brevia regia coram judicibus 
secularibus. Item dicunt quod Walterus Berwalle tenet unum calicem 
quem recusat restituere. Item quod Johannes Tymberlak subtrahit unam 
lampadem ardentem coram ymaginem crucifixi, ad cujus sustentacionem 
tenetur racione terrarum que fuerunt quondam Stephani Colyer. Item 
quod Ricardus Caldecote, prout fama laborat, adulterat cum Issabella 
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Tyler, uxore Johannis Tyler. Item quod Hugyn Glasbury fornicatur 
cum Maiota Wilson, ambo soluti. 

Lanwaran. Visitacio facta ibidem die Mercurii, ix mensis Maii, anno 
Domini supradicto. 

LanpyNnaBo. Parochiani dicunt quod omnia sunt bene ibidem. 

LanwaRaNn. Parochiani ibidem dicunt quod campanile patitur defec- 
tum in tectura, in defectu parochianorum. Item dicunt quod quidam Jak 
Coke, quondam parochianus ibidem, accommodavit unum portiforium 
domino Waltero Crokenek, tunc sellerario de Lanthonia, quod portiforium 
fuit parochianorum ibidem, et prior et conventus ibidem habent hujusmodi 
librum in custodia sua, et recusant restitucionem ejusdem. Item quod 
dominus Johannes ap Adam, capellanus parochianus ibidem, incontinens 
est cum Cecilia Veyr, quam tenet in domo sua die noctuque. Item quod 
Johannes Robyns et Jak Dakyns non recipiunt sacra sacramentalia in 
ecclesia parochiali in die Pasche, nec alibi, prout fertur. 

Orcos. Parochiani dicunt quod Rector dat fructus ad firmam, licencia 
ordinarii non petita nec obtenta. Item quod dominus Rys, Rector de 
Landynabo, tenet quandam Sussannam, quondam concubinam suam, 
secum in domo sua. An peccant invicem necnon nesciunt. Item dicunt quod 
fons baptismalis non est seratus. Item quod Morys ap Ivor committit 
adulterium cum Wenllian, filia Morgan. Item quod Philippus ap Llewelyn 
et Margareta, filia Jevan ap Phylip contraxerunt adinvicem inter se, carnali 
copula subsecuta, sed recusant matrimonium inter eos facere solempnizari. 
Item quod dominus Johannes Bugeyl, capellanus parochialis de Byrche 
Sancti Thome, usurpat sepulturam parochianorum de Lanwaran, et spolia- 
vit Rectorem ibidem de tribus corporibus. . 

fol. 4b. Item dicunt quod mansum Rectoris est prostratum ad terram, 
et tigna ejusdem vendita, in defectu domini Rogeri Toppa, nuper Rectoris 
ibidem, defuncti. 

Deuchurche. Visitacio facta ibidem die Jovis, decimo mensis Maii, 
anno Domini supradicto. 

KeNDERCHURCHE. Dicunt quod Rector non invenit aliquem capel- 
lanum ad deserviendum Deo et parochianis ibidem, nec habetur ibidem 
procuracio ad respondendum ordinariis. 

Kiirek. Parochiani dicunt quod Maiota Leduart, soluta, fornicatur 
cum domino Johanne ap Gwilliam ap Rys, capellano nuper ibidem. 
Item quod Margareta, filia Robyn Noke, fornicatur cum eodem domino 
Johanne. Item quod Johannes Hulle adulterat cum Alson, quam tenet, 
consanguineam uxoris in secundo gradu. Item quod David Webbe forni- 
catur cum Eva Elvelle. Item quod Howel Gwtta non venit ad ecclesiam 
pro servicio divino audiendo ter in anno, nec uxor sua. Item dicunt quod 
prefatus dominus Johannes, capellanus, ut eis videtur, non est firmus in 
fide, eo quod pluries fecit pompam suam tempore nocturno cum spiritibus 
fantasticis. 

DevucnurcHE. Parochiani dicunt quod non habent portiforium ad 
dicendum matutinas et horas, in defectu Rectoris. Item quod Vicarius 
tenetur invenire unum diaconum ad deserviendum in ecclesia, nec facit. 
Item quod Ivel Thomkyns impedit execucionem testamenti Elizabethe 
Deveros. Item quod Johannes Carpenter et uxor sua, Henry Gurney et 
uxor sua, et Wenllian Cleuston absentant se diebus dominicis et festis ab 
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ecclesia. Item quod cancellus est obscurus et tenebrosus, ita quod clerici 
non possunt legere propter defectum luminis, in defectu Rectoris. Item 
quod idem cancellus in fronte est ruinosus, in defectu ejusdem Rectoris. 
Item quod Ricardus Cherwynd fornicatur cum Margareta Lloyd. Item 
quod Jankyn Taelour junior committit adulterium cum Janet, uxore 
Lewys Taelour. 

SynpyvryYkeEs.! Parochiani dicunt quod omnia sunt bene ibidem. 

Byrcne Sancti THome. Parochiani dicunt quod ornamenta ecclesie 
male custodiuntur, in defectu capellani et clerici ibidem. Item quod unum 
coopertorium ordinatum in ecclesia est dilaceratum et consumptum in usu 
capellani. Item quod fenestra ecclesie est fracta, in defectu eorundem. 
Item quod capellanus parochianus fregit ramos arborum crescentium in 
cimiterio, et fecit asportari ad domum suam et ibidem cremari. Item quod 
non habuerunt neque missam neque vesperas in die dedicacionis ecclesie 
ultime preterita, in defectu capellani. 

Garwy. Visitacio facta ibidem die Veneris, xi mensis Maii, anno 
Domini ut supra. 

KyncuurcHe. Parochiani ibidem dicunt quod Howel ap Johannes 
fornicatur cum Gwladus, quam tenet. Item quod Cadwgan Webbe forni- 
catur cum Janet, quam tenet. Item quod Jevan Webbe fornicatur cum 
Eva Elvael. Item quod Rogerus ap Watkyn fornicatur cum Gwenllian, 
quam tenet. 

fol. 5. LianrirHAtLe. Parochiani dicunt quod cancellus est disco- 
opertus, in defectu Rectoris et Vicarii. Item quod fenestre hujus cancelli 
sunt fracte, in defectu eorundum. Item quod Rector tenetur invenire 
unum portiforium pro servicio divino fiendo, nec facit. Item quod Rector 
dat fructus ecclesie ad firmam, licencia non petita nec obtenta. Item 
dicunt quod prior de Monemuthe violavit sequestrum abinterpositum in 
fructibus ejusdem ecclesie per Reverendum patrem Episcopum Hereforden- 
sem qui nunc est. Item quod Perwar, uxor Thome Jerwerth, adulterat 
cum Nicholao Game. Item quod dominus David, Vicarius, ministravit 
sacra sacramentalia in die Pasche quibusdam Meuricio Pengryche et Rys 
Duy, excommuuicatis, eo quod injecerunt manus violentas in dominum 
Willelmum Watkyn, capellanum, ipso domino David hoc sciente. 

SayNWAyNARD. Parochiani dicunt quod Vicarius de Lugwardyn 
tenetur invenire duos capellanos ad deserviendum in divinis apudSayn Way- 
nard et unum pro capella de Treferanon et de Penros, nec facit. Item quod 
dominus Johannes, capellanus ibidem, exercet tabernas et ibidem inhoneste 
garulat, in magnum scandalum &c. Item quod idem dominus Johannes in- 
continens est cum quadam Margareta, cujus cognomen ignorant. Item, 
prout communis fama laborat, idem dominus Johannes inhabilis est et 
ignarus ad gerendum curam animarum. 

Garwy. Parochiani dicunt quod Meuric Pengryche et Rys Duy in- 
jecerunt manus violentas in quendam dominum Willelmum Watkyn, et 
Thomas Pengryche, pater dicti Meuric, dedit eis ad hoc consilium et 
auxilium. Item quod dominus Thomas ffolyot exercet tabernas inordinate 
et excessive in magnum scandalum clericorum, et quod detexit confessiones 
Roberti Scheppert, parochiani sui, in publico. Item quod Johannes Smyth 
committit adulterium cum Alicia Willok, concubina sua, et male tractat 

1 St. Devereux. 
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uxorem suam. Item quod Ricardus, capellanus ibidem, celebrat bis in 
die, viz. hic apud Garwy et alibi apud Wormbrugge, et recipit duplex 
salarium. Item quod idem dominus est inhabilis ad gerendum curam 
animarum ibidem, quia nescit linguam Wallicanam et quia plures paro- 
chiani ibidem nesciunt linguam Anglicam. Item quod Llewelyn ap Jevan 
ap Madoc et Gwladus Bach juraverunt de matrimonio solemnizando inter 
eos, nec faciunt. Item quod Jankyn, serviens Petri Smyth, fornicatur cum 
Johanna Scheppert. Item quod Hugyn Walle male tractat uxorem suam, 
minando eam pluries interficere et eam atrociter tractando. 

NEWETONE. Parochiani dicunt quod cancellus patitur defectum in 
tectura et in vitro, in defectum Rectoris. Item quod idem Rector tenetur 
invenire unum portiforium pro divino servicio fiendo ibidem, nec facit. Item 
quod Gwenllian Bache tenetur solvere ad opus ecclesie parochialis xxd., 
legatos per David Paty, maritum suum, in suo testamento, in quo consti- 
tuit eandem Gwenllian hujusmodi testamenti executricem, que recusat 
hujusmodi denarios solvere. [Concordes sunt et satisfecit.*] 










(To be continued.) 


Clarendon and the Act of Uniformity, 1662-3 




























In 1661 Clarendon, uneasy at, presbyterian agitation, appealed 
to cavaliers to scotch the Covenant ; ? in the next year, alarmed 
by the violence of the cavalier Commons’ Act of Uniformity, he 
inclined to the path of conciliation pursued in 1660. His own 
account of this episode, compiled in exile, is inaccurate in detail 
and misleading as to his personal activities, and though his sur- 
viving correspondence, with that of Sheldon and Ormonde, seems 
to leave gaps in the story, on some material points at least, as 
the letters here printed testify, his narrative can be corrected. 
His role during the passage of the act into law is well known. 
In February 1662 he made great exertions to confirm the act 
of the convention which stabilized ministers in possession ; in 
March he introduced the ‘proviso’, which would have allowed 
the king to dispense in the case of selected individuals. Though 
defeated in these and other attempts at leniency, his speech at 
the adjournment on 19 May implied, almost defiantly, that his 
view was unchanged, and outlined the policy which he, perhaps 
always, hoped to pursue; pointing out that ‘the execution of 
these sharp laws ’ depended on the Crown, he expressed the hope 
that the bishops’ ‘ moderation ’ would ‘ recover the poor misled 
people ’.4 
His account of the next stage, when the struggle was trans- 





1 Side-note in another hand. 2 Ante, xiii. 407. 
® Rawdon Papers, pp. 137, 141; Lister, Clarendon, ii. 188; Pepys, 21 March ; 
Christie, Shaftesbury, i, appendix vi. 
* Parliamentary History, iv. 251. 
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ferred to the council, runs as follows. The king saw a deputation 
of London presbyterian ministers, introduced by Monk, and im- 
pulsively promised them to suspend the act, upon condition of 
their reading the Liturgy, for three months ; then, and then only, 
he informed Clarendon, who reluctantly advised that the promise 
must be kept.! This version is, at least, incomplete. By 23 August 
it was known at court that chancellor and bishops were in dis- 
agreement ;? the presbyterian petitioners, encouraged (we are 
told on very high presbyterian authority) by Clarendon himself,* 
saw the king on the 27th,‘ and their petition was brought before 
the council on the following day.’ Of the political leaders—for 
we cannot take from Clarendon the list of those present—Monk 
and Southampton (who had opposed the act) presumably joined 
Clarendon in advising acceptance ; on the other side were not 
only the lawyers and the bishops, but the duke of York and Sir 
Henry Bennet. Lady Castlemaine’s influence, it should be said, 
was cast strongly for acceptance.* The rejection was, as Pepys 
notes, attributed by those in a position to know to Bishop 
Sheldon, who laboured, O’Neal wrote, ‘ like a St. Ambrose ’.” 

And if Sheldon’s letter below makes it clear that Clarendon’s 
attitude surprised him, from Clarendon’s to Ormonde it results 
that his motive was not mainly deference to a royal promise. His 
old friend Bishop Morley reproached him for imbibing alarmist 
rumours from the presbyterian alderman, Sir Richard Browne, 
and asked for a return of ‘ your old courage ’.® 

In short, the whole history of the religious problem at the 
Restoration suggests that Clarendon’s action was less consistently 
Anglican than his memoirs or his sons claim, and depended, like 
that of his rivals, rather upon political exigencies and personal 
factors. His opposition to the so-called Declaration of Indulgence 
of December 1662 was halting, and even more so to the bill brought 
in by Robartes and Ashley in February 1663. In August of the 
same year he was again discussing conciliation with the puritan 
Anglesey. One bishop, at least, in whose promotion he had a 
personal share, Earle of Salisbury, opposed the Five Miles Act.® 

1 Continuation of the Life (1759), ii. 303. Incidentally he makes Ormonde, who had 
reached Ireland on 27 July, present at the decisive meeting of the council. 

* Daniel O’Neal to Ormonde, 23 August, Carte MS. 31, fo. 602. 

3 Bodl. Rawlinson Letters, 109, fo. 87. 

* Bate, Declaration of Indulgence (1908), p. 36 and note. 

5 Sheldon’s letter, infra, and Hist. MSS. Comm., Report, vii. 484 (Verney Papers). 

* Nicholas to Ormonde, 30 August, Carte MS. 47, fo. 359; O’Neal to the same, 


2 September, ibid. 32, fo. 3; Barbour, Arlington (1913), p. 60. 

7 Pepys, 3 September; Nicholas to Ormonde, loc. cit.; O’Neal to Ormonde, 
13 September, loc. cit., fo. 25. 

® Morley to Clarendon, 3 September, Clarendon MS. 77, fo. 340. . 

® Lister, iii. 233 ; Christie, i. 267; Ormonde (Kilkenny) Papers, iii. 71; Seth Ward 
to Sheldon, 27 April 1667, Bodl. Add. MS. C. 305, fo. 192 (Sheldon Papers); Burnet, 
ed. Airy, i. 401. 
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It might be added, though it opens up another field, that his 
attitude to the papists was also, probably, less rigid than appears 
at first sight. In October 1662 the bishops were instructed to 
relax their efforts against recusants; simultaneously Richard 
Bellings, who before and after that date was Clarendon’s con- 
fidential agent in his French negotiations, was sent on his well- 
known mission to Rome; we know that the chancellor hoped 
something from the Jacobean policy of separating the secular 
priesthood from the Jesuits.* 

However this may be, the episode connected with these two 
letters ceased effectively with the promotion of Juxon and Sheldon, 
in April 1663, to the privy council, which was ‘much to the 
satisfaction of the Loyall party’.2 If upon that party Clarendon 
found he must ultimately depend for the king’s revenues, and if 
to that party his personal rivals became increasingly opposed, his 
identification with their views is intelligible enough ; even if it 
created, or intensified, the dilemma of undermining his favour 
with the king. KeiTH Femina. 


(a) Sheldon to Clarendon, 30 August 1662. 


Clarendon MSS. 77, fo. 319. 


My Lord, 

This bearer, Dr Crawly, is a very worthy person, and most capable 
of your Lordship’s favour. And now, my Lord, not being able to wayte 
upon you today as I intended, and having this occasion to send, give me 
leave to complayne of your great unkindness upon Thursday, in offering 
to expose me to certaine ruine by the parliament or the extreme hatred 
of that malicious party in whose jawes I must live,® and never giving me 
the least notice of it. You caiiot blame me, if it be sadly resented by 

your Lordships very 
humble servant 


Aug. 30th, Gilb. London. 
1662. 


(b) Clarendon to Ormonde, 1 September 1662. 
Carte MSS. 47, fo. 3. 

Since my last to you, I have yours of the 16, which seems to me a very 
cheerfull letter ; I thank you for it. 

Your work, I hope, will be easyer than you expected; I cannot say 
ours will be so. The very seveare executéon of the Acte of uniformity which 
is resolved on, may, I feare, add more fewell to the matter that was before 
combustible enough. But wee are in, and must now proceede with steddy- 
nesse, and so must you. And I wish I were as confident, that wee shall do 
so, as that you will. 


1 Cosin Correspondence (Surtees Soc.), ii. 97 ; Ranke, Engl. trans., iii. 398 ; Burnet, 
i. 303, 346; Jusserand, A French Ambassador at the Court of Charles II, p. 214. 

? O’Neal to Ormonde, 4 April 1663, Carte MS. 32, fo. 346. 

* A phrase reproduced in his chaplain Parker’s version of Sheldon’s speech: see 
his De Rebus Sui Temporis (1726), p. 27. 
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Reviews of Books 


The Art of the Cave Dweller. By G. Batpwin Brown. (London: Murray, 
1928.) 


Dr. BaLpwin Brown has written a most entertaining and stimulating 
book, which it is likewise a delight to possess for the sake of the numerous 
illustrations, many of these being beautiful reproductions of the author’s 
own negatives. Here, however, one is bound to consider how far a contribu- 
tion is made to history as such, the term being of course understood in that 
wider sense which includes archaeology and the rest of the anthropological 
sciences. Now the author has evidently used his eyes as well as his camera 
to advantage in visits paid alike to museums and to the prehistoric sites 
themselves. But whether the visitor’s experience has been wedded to that 
of the actual excavator may be doubted ; and yet surely the historical as 
distinguished from the artistic significance and value of the masterpieces 
of the cave-artists can hardly be appreciated apart from a long course of 
literal spade-work among the tell-tale litter of the past. Even the relevant 
literature has not been searched thoroughly, to judge by the limited range 
of the citations; though everything necessary has been done, and done 
most cleverly and successfully, to give the reader a vivid idea of the im- 
mediate archaeological setting of the various works of art considered. After 
all, the author is a professor of fine art, and his concern was bound to be with 
values in the first instance rather than with facts. Do we have here true 
art ? is the problem which he appears all along to be seeking to solve. Now 
surely this is at best a very academic question. Every one who has been 
to Cap Blanc or Niaux or Altamira is agreed that palaeolithic man wrought 
things of beauty. It therefore might seem superfluous to inquire whether 
he was an artist, or merely another sort of person who could rival the artist 
at his own game. But it would seem that there are those who would 
regard it as almost blasphemous to suggest that beauty could be achieved 
by any one who was not an artist by definition, but on the contrary a sort 
of ‘ blackleg’. Thus, if the so-called art of palaeolithic man was magical 
in its primary purpose, there must be something wrong with its artistic, 
if not exactly its aesthetic, quality ; because forsooth M. Marcellin Boule 
(himself no artist) ‘maintains that art is one thing and magic quite 
another, and that if you mix them you run a great risk of spoiling your 
art’. Dr. Baldwin Brown shows nowhere in his book much insight into 
the nature of primitive magic, and one would gather that the study of the 
mind of the modern savage cannot claim him among its votaries. Thus 
he might find it more awkward to defend the thesis of M. Boule if, instead 
of art and magic, art and religion be alleged to be incompatible interests ; 
and religion, in the view of some anthropologists, is an apter term than 
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magic wherewith to describe the savage rites that offer the closest analogy 
to the presumed ceremonial practices of the cave-period, for instance, 
the Intichiuma rites of the central Australians. Was the art of the cinque- 
cento the worse for being allied with religion ? Possibly ; but, as it is not 
feasible to revive the geniuses of that day and to start them on new lines, 
the question verges on the transcendental. Now whether the cave-men 
drew and painted with a magico-religious object in view or not is a question 
which the anthropologists will try to settle in their own way, namely, by 
the use of the comparative or historical method and without reference to 
the apriorities of the normative disciplines. That the cave-artists might 
have done better if art for art’s sake had been their creed is a pretty 
speculation, but one that has no bearing on history whatsoever. On the 
other hand, that because they did so well they must have been wholly 
disinterested in their quest for beauty is a doctrine involving the gratuitous 
assumption that ideal conditions are normally satisfied in the actual course 
of things, and hence that what ought to have been can serve as a clue to 
what has been. R. R. Marerr. 







An Introduction to the History of Science. Vol. i. From Homer to Omar 
Khayyam. By Grorce Sarton. Published for the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington. (London: Bailliére, Tindall, & Cox, 1928.) 

The Réle of Scientific Societies in the Seventeenth Century. By MARTHA 
ORNSTEIN. (Chicago: Uniyersity of Chicago Press, 1928.) 


WE welcome the appearance of the first volume of Dr. Sarton’s monu- 
mental work, which has been in preparation for twenty years and more. 
Despite the title, it is not a history in the ordinary sense. It is, rather, 
an inspired dictionary. No term less lofty than ‘ inspiration’ is adequate 
to describe the vision than can sustain a man through such a period of 
unrelenting, unrewarded, and unrecognized toil. During the last fifteen 
years Dr. Sarton, at his own expense, has been editing, single-handed, and 
in large part writing, the journal Jsis. That journal has recently been taken 
over by the History of Science Society as its official organ, but Dr. Sarton 
remains its editor. The value of the almost incredible labour given to 
bibliographical studies in Jsis has long been known to special students of 
the history of science, but is only beginning to draw the attention of 
a wider circle. Dr. Sarton is now summarizing his knowledge of the subject 
in a series of volumes, of which this is the first. It takes the story down to 
about the year a.p. 1000. 

A recognized vice of the broad historical survey is that, as it becomes 
extensive, so it tends to superficiality. But the cautious historian who has 
learned to shudder at ‘ World Histories’ and their like need not fear to 
turn to this work. It is, of course, impossible for one mind to acquire 
first-hand information throughout the region here covered ; but the book 
is the product of a man who, in the course of his studies, has felt his want of 
knowledge of such subjects as Arabic and Chinese and has set out to fill 
these vacancies in the only scholarly way. Moreover, his studies in biblio- 
graphy and in the physical sciences have sharpened his critical powers. 
We have, therefore, a work of which any shortcomings are not likely to be 
due to ignorance, slothfulness, or credulity. 
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Though the work is a dictionary which sets forth the facts in systematic 
order, it is yet prompted by a particular form of faith held with a real 
intensity. That faith is that civilization is and always has been essentially 
one, and that the fate of all cultures is bound up with that of all others. 
With this point of view Dr. Sarton has not hesitated to make a more rigidly 
chronological classification than would have been ventured upon by most 
historians. The work is, in fact, a sustained effort to correlate in time 
events in the various civilizations from the extreme East to the extreme 
West. The departments chosen are mainly those which bear specially 
on the intellectual life, particularly in connexion with exact knowledge. 
Each chapter usually deals with half a century. Each discusses seriatim 
various cultural aspects of the different civilizations and almost every para- 
graph has an associated and most ably selected bibliography. These biblio- 
graphies are perhaps the most valuable parts of the collection, and it is to 
them that the serious historian will probably most frequently turn. There 
can be no doubt that the book marks a period in the study of the history 
of science. 

The work is not without minor avoidable faults. Chief among these we 
would place the imperfection of the index. Dr. Sarton indicates that he 
may be able to remedy this defect as the series proceeds. It is a pity, 
however, that he has not made more use of the resources afforded by 
diversity of type. The themes he treats are so complex that they demand 
every aid to the eye and to the understanding. 

The late Miss Ornstein’s well-arranged and documented work fills a 
real gap in our knowledge of scientific progress. During the formative 
period of modern science the ancient universities of Europe showed, with 
rare and honourable exceptions, little hospitality to the ‘ new learning’. 
The scattered devotees of the experimental method at first communicated 
with each other chiefly by letter. Gradually there arose a type of scientific 
patron, who made it his business to bring such men together. Among the 
most successful of these ‘ amateurs ’"—in the happiest sense of that word— 
was the brilliant and short-lived Federigo Cesi, duke of Acquasparta (1590- 
1629). His circle rapidly formed into the first scientific society, the Acca- 
demia dei Lincei, which included Galileo among its members. This original 
Academy of the Lynxes was dissolved soon after Federigo’s death. The 
second of these learned societies, the Accademia del Cimento, may be 
regarded as one of Galileo’s spiritual children. This Academy of Experiment 
had as patron and founder two of the Medici family. It was dissolved in 
1667, when Leopold de’ Medici became a cardinal. Both of the two early 
Italian academies have left substantial literary remains which would repay 
further examination. The next learned association in order of time was 
our own Royal Society. Its beginning may be traced back into the first 
half of the seventeenth century, but its formal establishment dates from 
1662. The Académie des Sciences is not much later, and a number of Ger- 
man scientific societies soon followed. 

Scientific journals are a very important product of the activity of 
scientific societies. Of these periodical publications the earliest was the 
Journal des Sgavans, of which the first number appeared at Paris in January/ 
1665. The earliest issue—a private venture—of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society was but a few months later. The Giornale de’ 
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litterati di Roma followed in 1668, and the first number of the Acta erudi- 
torum was issued at Leipzig in 1682. 

Dr. Ornstein’s work was originally presented as a thesis at Barnard 
College in 1913, but the judgement and learning displayed in it place it 
wholly above the general level of Ph.D. theses. The reviewer knows nothing 
to compare to it as a source-book for the history of the scientific academies, 
and it is a valuable addition to the literature of the history of science. Its 
author was killed in a motor accident in 1915. Her friends have rendered 
a service to learning in printing this book. CHARLES SINGER. 


English River-Names. By Ertert Exwatu. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1928.) 


HirHeERTo the study of place-names in England has been confined mostly 
to the names of towns, villages, hamlets, and fields, while the attitude of 
students towards rivers and mountains has been, to say the least, distant, 
if quite respectful. One reason for the reluctance to tackle these names 
has no doubt been the lack of a competent knowledge of old Celtic and its 
phonology, in addition to the more usual familiarity with old English and 
old Scandinavian. The late Henry Bradley might well have undertaken 
the task of dealing with English river-names as a whole, if his many 
other philological interests had left him time. In the publications of the 
English Place-Name Society a beginning has been made of recording early 
forms of our river-names, but the editors have naturally been obliged to 
reserve in most cases their interpretation until the completion of their 
main task. 

Dr. Ekwall, whose book on Lancashire place-names, published a few 
years ago,! marked an epoch in the study, has, if any one man can be said 
to have, all the qualities necessary for the competent investigation of 
English river-names, and in his latest book, working in a hardly touched 
field, he more than justifies the expectations we had formed. Not content 
with maps, he has travelled over the whole country in a motor-car, 
noting the characteristics of our rivers and often obtaining valuable results 
thereby. In addition to the printed sources of early forms of the names he 
has worked through many manuscripts, searching but not always finding 
what he wanted. The names, numbering nearly seven hundred and in- 
cluding all that are of importance or of philological interest, are arranged 
in alphabetical order, which appears to be the best for the purpose, whereas 
in the case of village- and field-names Dr. Ekwall has preferred to treat 
them grouped by parishes. Selected early forms are given for each name, 
with dates of the original documents and manuscript copies where possible. 
Following the usual method of place-name investigations, Dr. Ekwall 
examines the evidence and discusses the etymology of each name, mainly 
on phonological grounds. Interesting parallels and analogies are often 
pointed out between English and continental river-names. In the intro- 
duction, which has much to interest the student of English history and even 
the general reader, Dr. Ekwall sets forth his method, indicates the main 
results of his study, and discusses philological and other problems that arise 
in the course of the investigation. The phenomenon of ‘back-formation’, 


1 Ante, xxxvii. 605. 
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so frequently met with in the history of river-names, is carefully treated, 
a distinction being drawn between ‘conscious’ and ‘unconscious’ or ‘sub- 
conscious’ back-formation. Further, the converse process is noted, where 
place-names have been given to rivers. Dr. Ekwall alludes to the tendency 
of place-name students to overrate the river-name element in place- 
nomenclature and to ‘the curious prejudice against assuming English 
origin for river-names in England’. Indeed, he finds that English names 
are a good deal more common than has been generally assumed. As for 
the pre-Celtic origin of English river-names so often alleged by students, 
Dr. Ekwall cannot find one definite example of it, and thinks that pre- 
Celtic origin ‘should be kept in reserve as a rather remote contingency, 
to be adopted when no other solution seems possible’. Many of our rivers, 
it is true, are of Celtic origin, but very often the ‘so-called “pre-English” 
names have been found to be good old English names in disguise’. The 
oldest river-names are Celtic, and these are preserved to a far greater 
extent in some parts of England than in others. Thus there are very 
few pre-English river-names in Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk. The explana- 
tion of this fact offered by Dr. Ekwall will be of interest to historians. 
Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk were doubtless among the first districts to be occupied by the 
Anglo-Saxons, and in the first stage of the conquest circumstances would not be 
favourable for the adoption of British names. The old theory of a wholesale extermina- 
tion or displacement of the British population is no doubt erroneous or exaggerated, 
but it may come near the truth in the districts first conquered. The Angles of East 
Anglia would not have much peaceful intercourse with Britons, and there would be less 
opportunity for the adoption of British names than in districts conquered at a later 
period. The strong British element in the river-nomenclature of counties such as 
Dorset, Somerset, Lancashire, Cumberland suggests that in them a British. population 
lived on long and was gradually merged in the Anglo-Saxon population.* 

This book, packed with erudition easily handled and directed by sober 
judgement, will be welcomed by students, and it is to be hoped that 
Dr. Ekwall will be able to give us before long a similar study of the names 
of English mountains and hills. W. J. SEDGEFIELD. 


La Chanson de Sainte Foy. Edited by P. Atraric et E. Horprrner. 
[Publications de la Faculté des Lettres de l’Université de Strasbourg, 
fasc. 32-3.] (Paris: Les Belles-Lettres; London: Milford, 1926.) 


St. Foy (Fides) was a young lady from Agen, in the south of France. She 
refused to renounce the Christian faith in spite of the threats of Dacian, 
a governor appointed by the Emperors Maximian and Diocletian. After 
many tortures she was beheaded and the angels came to take her soul to 
Heaven. Her body, after remaining a certain number of years in Agen, was 
stolen by two monks of the abbey of Conques (Dept. of Aveyron), where 
it was visited during the middle ages by large numbers of pilgrims and was 
the cause of many miracles. 

The life of this young martyr was written first in Latin, both in prose 
and verse, and later in southern French and in verse. The text of this 
latter version, of which a few lines only were known since the seventeenth 
century, was discovered in 1901 by Senhor Leite de Vasconcellos and 
published by him in Romania in 1902. It has been published again and 

1 Introduction, p. lxxxix. 
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simultaneously by M. Antoine Thomas in the Classiques Frangais du Moyen 
Age, and by MM. Alfaric and Hoepfiner. This latter edition in two volumes 
comprises, besides the text of the life of St. Foy, a complete photograph of 
the twelfth-century manuscript, a French translation, a voluminous 
historical commentary, and a still more voluminous philological one. 

There is no doubt about the philological interest of this short poem 
of 593 lines, and it was worth the pains taken by the learned editors. 
But one does feel that in a certain number of instances they could have 
shortened their remarks and avoided repetitions. M. Thomas’s edition 
is an illustration of what can be done by a great scholar in a limited 
number of pages. 

M. Hoepffner after a philological study of the text of the life of St. Foy 
and M. Alfaric after an historical one come to the same conclusion ; the 
text was written about 1060 by a monk of Cerdagne, possibly at the 
monastery of Cuxa. M. Thomas, on the whole, agrees with them, rating 
this text ‘second third of the eleventh century’, and placing its origin in 
the department of Aude and in the neighbourhood of Narbonne. 

Although we see no reason to reject the conclusions of the learned 
editors, they have not produced one argument which should carry the 
reader’s conviction, and this, of course, more as regards the date than the 
birthplace of this text. For example, M. Alfaric attaches great importance 
to the fact that ‘Navarrais’ are numbered amongst the pagans. As it 
happens that Sancho IV, king of Navarre (1054-76), had entered into an 
alliance with the emir of Saragossa, M. Alfaric sees in this alliance the 
origin of the slur cast on the inhabitants of Navarre. That may be so, but 
when the learned editor sees among the pagans the Danes, and this in the 
same line as the ‘Navarrais’, he seeks no further explanation than the 
bad name the Danes had in those days, specially amongst hagiographers. 
But M. Alfaric finds later on and in the same army of Heathendom : 
‘Engl’ et Escot’, which he translates as ‘Englishmen and Scotsmen’. He 
explains the introduction of the former by the suggestion that the poet 
knew through the office for the feast of St. Gregory that it was only under 
the rule of this Pope that England was brought into Christendom. The 
Scots, according to M. Alfaric, appear because the name of the English 
naturally called to the poet’s mind the name of their neighbours. Un- 
fortunately the ‘Escot’ are not the Scots but the Irish, the ‘Scotti’ of 
medieval hagiography, and far from having a bad name, they were con- 
sidered in those days as a pattern of good Christianity. Why then are they 
found amongst the pagans ? Would it not be wiser to say that the poet 
did not give two thoughts to the names of the peoples amongst whom 
he recruited his pagan army. He wanted names, good names, without 
caring to inquire if their bearers were of one faith or another. One can 
see by this example what fragile ground this text furnishes for an editor 
to build on. 

Their merit is none the less great. Ifthe text they have so lavishly com- 
mented and studied is of no historical value, by its close connexion with the 
‘chansons de geste’ it illustrates vividly the mind of the crowds in the time 
of the crusades. It was worth the study if only to assert that history has 
little to do with the life of St. Foy of Conques. R, FawTiEr. 
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A History of Mediaeval Political Theory in the West. By R. W. and A. J. 
CARLYLE. Vol. v, The Political Theory of the Thirteenth Century. 
(Edinburgh and London: Blackwood, 1928.) 


In this last volume of their important and very suggestive work Sir R. W. 
and Dr. A. J. Carlyle have concentrated, with more detail than was possible 
in the previous volumes, upon a definite period. We may doubtless ascribe 
the strong admixture of papal history to the fact that Sir R. W. Carlyle 
has for the first time been able to make a definite contribution to what has 
hitherto been a joint task only in name. Two main theses are the theme 
of their elaborate analysis of thirteenth-century writers. They insist, first, 
that, although traces can be found of the conception of absolute monarchy, 
yet ‘as far as the thirteenth century is concerned, this conception was 
represented only in the purely academic discussions of some of the Bologna 
civilians and in one or two quite abnormal political writers like Egidius 
Colonna’ (p. 128). The conception of an absolute monarch, the source of 
law and superior to all law, was wholly alien to medieval civilization (p. 83). 
Secondly, they conclude that the claim of the papacy to exercise full tem- 
poral authority was almost equally exceptional, if not so purely academic, 
and is to be found only in a few writers, of whom Innocent IV (writing as 
a canonist, not as pope) and two other great canonists, Hostiensis and 
Durandus, are far and away the most important. The normal and mature 
judgement of St. Thomas Aquinas was that ‘the Pope had an indirect 
rather than a direct authority in temporal matters’. To claim the authority 
of St. Thomas for the opinions held by the great canonists is a ‘ serious 
error’ (p. 354). . 

The second generalization is much more novel and far-reaching than the 
first. If we accept it with the conclusions here drawn from it, it convicts 
most previous writers on the subject of much loose thinking, and, it must 
be added, by giving an exceptional and impracticable character to the policy 
of Innocent IV and, still more, of Boniface VIII, it explains away in great 
measure the puzzling and unreal antinomies usually found in medieval 
political thought, and makes the controversies of the thirteenth century 
more natural and reasonable. And anything which does that is very 
welcome, for the impression of hard-and-fast opinion faced by obstinate 
opposition within the world of orthodoxy must have perplexed generations 
of students. The indifference of that saintly monarch, Louis IX of France, 
to the papal and conciliar deposition of Frederick II, and some features of 
his own attitude to the Curia, are not easily explicable. If the deductions 
which Innocent IV drew from the decretals of his predecessors were of 
merely transitory significance, and if Innocent’s views as a canonist went 
farther than his policy as a pope—if, in short, the boldest claims of 
the secular and the ecclesiastical protagonists were generally regarded as 
the current extravagances of political controversy—we know where we are. 

Although it is impossible, since other texts may have been lost or may 
still be lying in obscurity, to be sure that the survey of our authors is exhaus- 
tive, we may grant, I think, that the surviving texts do justify their 
conclusion. But, it is of some importance to remember, it is a very abstract 
conclusion. Let us grant that only rarely did papalist writers claim in ‘ 
so many words that the pope was the source, or rather the vehicle of the 
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Divine transmission, of all temporal authority. It does not follow that, 
in virtue of the spiritual authority almost universally allowed to him, the 
pope could not intervene in temporal matters quite as effectively as he 
could when he relied upon a claim to supreme temporal power. In thir- 
teenth-century thought society was still an organic whole, and, despite the 
influence of facts on the one hand and of the tendencies in the study of 
Roman law on the other, the conception of ‘church’ and ‘state’ as 
separate powers was not prevalent. However far-reaching papal claims 
might be, the Curia never dreamed of disregarding the distribution of 
authority and the functional activity in the world about it, the world of 
which it was a part, even if the supreme part. On the other hand, however 
discreet papal claims to interfere in temporal matters might be, the power 
of the Curia in virtue of its spiritual supremacy was immense and could be 
devastating. It is noteworthy that when Hostiensis, one of the writers who 
held the extreme view of the pope’s temporal power, comes down to the 
application, he defines the range of papal intervention very much as any 
other papalist would have done—quaelibet causa potest deferri ad 
ecclesiam ratione iuramenti, defectus iustitiae, pacis et peccati, ut ex pre- 
missis colligi potest’. From the other side, a man of the most statesman- 
like moderation, like Ivo of Chartres a hundred and fifty years earlier, a 
man regarded as a model of temperate sagacity, could be led into the far- 
reaching assertion, in a letter to King Henry I of England: ‘regnum 
terrenum coelesti regno, quod ecclesiae commissum est, subditum esse 
semper cogitatis.’ If we grant, then, that Gregory VII, Innocent III, and 
Innocent IV put their case in different words, the fact remains that the one 
deposed Henry IV, the second threatened to depose John of England, the 
third deposed Frederick II. Each had recourse to the secular arm, each 
went as far as the others, and not one of them, whether he did or did not 
claim full temporal power, could very well have gone any farther. It is 
really very difficult to distinguish between the effect of the indirect authority 
allowed by Aquinas, and the effect of the direct authority claimed for the 
pope by Hostiensis. Gierke, it is well known, took a view of the whole body 
of evidence which differs widely from that of our authors. Their more 
elaborate and more chronological treatment of the subject enables them to 
modify this opinion, but I cannot see that their refinements, though 
valuable, affect the general impression of the range of papal intervention. 

It is most unfortunate that we possess no evidence of the circumstances 
under which Dante wrote the third book of his De Monarchia, for it is 
obvious that Dante regarded the extreme papalist claim as underlying the 
whole papal policy regarding the empire. In view of this later controversy, 
more emphasis should, I think, have been laid upon a passage which is 
quoted from Innocent IV (p. 323, n.). In this passage the pope, writing as 
a canonist, draws a distinction between the emperor and ‘alius rex’: 
the former is subject to the pope because he is his ‘ advocatus, et iurat ei, 
et ab eo imperium tenet’; the latter, so far as he is subject, is so not 
because he holds of the pope, but in virtue of the ‘ plenitudo potestatis ’, 


1 Political Theories of the Middle Ages, trans. Maitland, p. 108. ‘The various 
shades of opinion differ only as to the extent of the right of user committed to the 
temporal ruler’, &c. It will be interesting to see how our authors deal with later 
papalist writers like Augustinus Triumphus. 
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which the pope has ‘ quia vicarius est Christi’. Innocent here does seem 
to imply that drastic action against an emperor would be justified by the 
exceptional relation in which the two powers stand to each other. This 
would account, perhaps, for Dante’s concentration on the problem, and 
also for the general avoidance by most writers of the extreme case on 
behalf of the pope. The distinction between the emperor and a prince 
who had no superior (‘ qui superiorem non habet ’, so Innocent IV puts it) 
involved the extreme papalist in some incoherence. One cannot but feel 
that the extreme claim was in the air, and that it was not pressed because 
the vaguer appeal to the ‘ plenitudo potestatis’ was safer and could be 
more easily accommodated to circumstance. Moreover, as Innocent IV’s 
argument shows, papal policy assisted the formal recognition of the fact 
that the rulers of European communities were independent, and notably 
independent of the emperor. The popes, in the defence of their own terri- 
tories, were led to insist upon the territorial character of the empire. 
The issue is clearly stated in the bull Pastoralis cura, in which Clement V 
defended Robert of Naples against the Emperor Henry VII. Under such 
circumstances the theory of direct temporal power was one which, as 
Bartolus later admitted, it was convenient to adopt in papal territory, but 
which had little force elsewhere.! 

It will be seen that this volume raises important questions and contains 
a fresh and stimulating treatment of old problems. The matter is not always 
so simple and clear-cut, perhaps, as the authors make it appear, and some 
readers may interpret the significance of the conclusions to be drawn from 
the texts and dispose the emphasis rather differently. But it is most helpful 
to have this lucid, patient, and well-written statement of the evidence. I 
have noticed a few slips. The word placitum on p. 61, n. (Cortes of Leon, 
1188), surely means a judgement, not a decree. It is misleading to suggest 
that the summons of the knights of the shire in England in 1254 was an 
incident in a long-drawn-out conflict between Henry III and the barons 
(p. 130). The following misprints should be corrected : divided for derived 
(p. 88, 1. 4); Valutinian (p. 97); text for Sext (p. 336, last line but one). 

F. M. Powicke. 


The Cartulary and Terrier of the Priory of Bilsington, Kent. Edited by 
N. Neitson, Ph.D. (British Academy. Records of the Social and 
Economic History of England and Wales, vol. vii. London: Milford, 
1928.) 


BILsINGTON Priory was founded by the notorious John Mansel in 1253, 
and had land in Romney and Walland Marshes, as well as in the adjoining 
uplands which were portions of the Weald ; it had also a small estate near 
Sandwich. For this reason, as being likely to afford good examples of 
typical wealden and marshland holdings, its cartulary, a fifteenth-century 
manuscript at the British Museum, was chosen by Professor Neilson, with 
the assent of the late Professor Vinogradoff, for inclusion in the series of 
economic texts issued by the British Academy. The terrier tells us a good 
deal about the marshland, but very little, if anything, about the Weald. 
And the type of holdings in marshland does not differ widely from that 


1 See Woolf, Bartolus of Sassoferrato, pp. 75-99. 
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already exemplified in the same series in Miss Neilson’s Terrier of Fleet, 
Lincolnshire,! the doles of Kent agreeing very nearly with the Lincolnshire 
Inligs. But we get a good list of the priors which fills out the comparatively 
poor one in Dugdale, and some very interesting particulars of the reclama- 
tion by successive stages of a marsh in Lydd, which seems to have gone on 
from the reign of Henry I to that of Edward III. As each parcel was 
drained compensation had to be awarded to the earl of Arundel and his 
successors, as overlords, for the loss of profit on the salt-pans which were 
destroyed as the land was ‘ inned ’. . 

The introduction does not confine itself to the illustration of the car- 
tulary and terrier, but is mainly concerned with the description of the 
customs to be found in Kentish tenures in Weald and marshland alike. 
The study of the Weald is particularly valuable and thorough. It begins 
with a survey of the passages in the Saxon and early Norman charters 
dealing with the ‘denns’, and presents a lively picture of the groups of 
villages which intercommoned in the Weald and acquired several pastures 
for their swine, sometimes at long distances from home. The story is 
continued through Domesday to the later custumals, and a great deal of 
light is cast on the gradual cultivation of the forest and the resulting 
relationships of the new settlements with their mother villages. Miss Neilson 
is inclined to connect the tenacity with which Kent clung to its own customs 
to the relatively greater development, as compared with other counties, 
of a pre-conquest land-system which successfully resisted the manorial 
organization with which we are familiar in other parts of England. It is 
interesting to compare this account with a later northern parallel such as 
that presented by Mr. Tupling’s Economic History of Rossendale. 

The marshland, of which more is known, is rather less fully described. 
The laws of Romney Marsh, of which a short account is given, seem to 
have served as a model for reclamation schemes not only in Kent, but 
throughout England. Here, again, the strip system is inapplicable, and 
we find the new land cut up by ditches into ‘doles’ or tenements of ap- 
proximately equal size. 

It would be an impertinence to compliment the editor in a branch of 
study which is peculiarly her own, but the reader cannot but be grateful 
for a work which has clearly involved much labour and rests very largely 
on unprinted materials. A few points may be selected for friendly com- 
ment. The term wista which occurs in the neighbourhood of Lewes as 
the name of a tenement in the marsh divided into fourteen ‘hides’ is hardly 
comparable with the ‘wista or large hide of the Battle documents’ ; 
because in the Battle custumal the wista is normally one-fourth of a hide, 
namely, a virgate, and the ‘large hides’ mentioned in the passage referred 
to are only two of the exceptional size of half a hide. It is tempting to 
suggest that the term wista, which seems to occur also as the material of 
which hurdles are made, is, like ‘virgate’, the name of a bundle of rods, 
and hence of acre strips. Again, although the value for the purposes of 
the argument of the charter of the Conqueror to St, Peter’s, Ghent, is not 
affected by the presumption that it is a forgery of the thirteenth century, 
a hint should have been given that it is commonly regarded as spurious. 
A difficult passage in the text itself (p. 80) may be emended by the 

1 Ante, xxxv. 595-7. 
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substitution of peterent quod for the peterentque of the manuscript, nor does 
there seem to be any sufficient reason for printing iemniorum for tetuniorum 
on p. 133. CHARLES JOHNSON. 


Registrum Simonis de Sudbiria diocesis Londoniensis, A.D. 1362-75. 
Parts i-iv. (London: Canterbury and York Society, 1916-27.) 


THE most recent part published of Simon of Sudbury’s register, completing 
volume i, brings with it two pleasant things: Mr. R. C. Fowler’s introduc- 
tion, inevitably postponed during the war years in which the first instal- 
ments of the text were printed, under Mr. Charles Johnson’s supervision ; 
and a reproduction as the editor’s gift to the society of the bishop’s two 
seals, in which he appears ‘in base, under an arch’, praying with his 
crozier between his hands. The register does not add much to its owner’s 
biography, which, however, Mr. Fowler has enriched by reference to three 
documents among Exchequer K.R. Accounts which contain details of the 
bishop’s embassies to Flanders in 1364, 1365, and 1373. As a specimen of 
historical material, however, the register is all the more interesting because 
it is typical rather than exceptional. It was not bound in boards till about 
150 years after it had been written, and the vagaries of folio numbering, 
which the editor carefully explains, bear witness to the trials of those who 
in the meanwhile had had to find their way about among the loose sheets. 
Inside the cover is a note of how on a November day in 1533 ‘ super 
quodam tentorio, Anglice “ a skaffold ” ’, the nun Elizabeth Barton stood 
before the abbot of Hyde to speak of her visions. Several wills are entered 
at the beginning and end of the book, the most interesting being that of 
Walter de Mauny, founder of the London Charterhouse, to which some of 
the bequests relate. For example, the king owes Walter more than £1,000, 
an old debt, ‘ le quel le roi moi paiera si lui plest, et si ne lui plest, parentre 
Dieu et lui soit’. Whatever can be got from him, ‘ soit il tout, soit il partie ’, 
is to go to the prior and monks of the Charterhouse. 

Among routine entries, records of institutions to benefices and ordina- 
tions of clergy bulk large, and there is a whole section (pp. 86-181) devoted 
to detailed reports of monastic elections. In eight cases the method of 
compromise was adopted ; in one scrutiny was used; in one the record 
breaks off short ; in another the bishop confirms the choice made by his 
own authority, ‘ quamvis in electione . ... solennitas iuris non sit observata ’; 
and at Thremhall the canons, only three in number, were impelled ‘ subito 
et repente’’ to use the way of inspiration to elect one of themselves. The 
bishop, so says his clerk in the title of this section, ‘ in such matters and in 
others shows himself generous towards all and not very difficile’. One 
entry (pp. 204-5) confirms and illustrates this. On Tuesday, 16 January 
1373, the bishop said mass at Walden on the anniversary of Humphrey de 
Bohun, earl of Hereford. He and his ancestors and other English bishops 
always took the oblations for themselves on such occasions, but this time 
the sacrist, instigated. by the abbot, took out of the bishop’s clerk’s hand 
the ten shillings sterling which had been given. The bishop then rose in his 
wrath, and bade the abbot, if he or his monastery had some privilege to 
justify them, which he did not believe, to produce it within thirty days. 
The abbot sent twenty shillings, but spoilt the gift by a statement that it 
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was not ‘ sub nomine oblacionis ’ but ‘ pro bono pacis’, upon which it was 
straightway returned. All ended well, however, for after not much more 
than a week the abbot came to Sudbury’s London house and explained 
that, whereas at first he had thought that the bishop’s action would be 
greatly to the prejudice of his monastery, he had now come to a better 
mind ; whereupon the bishop not only forgave him, but let him off paying 
the ten shillings after all. 

There is no special feature about the royal documents included, dealing 
with prohibitions, the levy of tenths, summons to parliament, and so-on, 
except the extreme carelessness with which in some cases they were copied 
by the bishop’s clerk. From the point of view of general ecclesiastical 
history, and as evidence to set side by side with the ordinary contrast of 
rich rector and starving vicar, the state of affairs at Chigwell is worth 
notice (pp. 176-9). In the beginning lay rectors cared for the church by 
the help of their chaplains ; then some rector with ‘ too great a plurality 
of benefices ’ put in a clerical kinsman as vicar, and allotted him a portion 
equal to more than half the value of the church, ‘ auctoritate apostolica 
aut ordinaria minime interveniente ’. Once begun, the practice continued, 
and Henry Marmion, rector in Bishop Simon’s time, found himself in great 
difficulties. However, the bishop duly delimited the vicar’s portion in a 
way more acceptable to the rector. Hips JOHNSTONE. 


Literae Virorum Eruditorum ad Franciscum Craneveldium, 1522-1528. 
Ed. by Henry pve Vocut. (Humanistica Lovaniensia. Louvain : 
Uystpruyst, 1928.) 


Tuts volume consists of a collection of original Latin letters, 269 in number, 
now for the first time edited from the manuscripts, and illustrated 
with notes and commentaries in English, by Professor Henry de Vocht, 
of the university of Louvain. A special interest is attached to these letters: 
first in the presentation of the two bundles, in which the letters were con- 
tained, rescued from their consignment to an attic, ‘in a pitiful state, 
having lain on the top of each other, three of the four sides having been 
gnawed into, that the beginnings and the ends of the first letters were 
nibbled away’. The preparation of a text has, therefore, been of uncom- 
mon difficulty, and M. de Vocht deserves high congratulation on the success 
of his efforts to make the path of the reader easy. Secondly, after the 
manuscripts had been presented to the university of Louvain, in the sack 
of 1914 the preservation of the letters without further damage was an act 
of great difficulty and danger, and its achievement by the indomitable 
persistence and courage of Professor de Vocht has already been declared 
to the learned world in the tribute paid in the preface to volume v of 
Dr. P. 8. Allen’s Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi Roterodami. The volume 
is a particularly humanist document, taking us back for the first time 
direct to the lives of some of the greatest of the humanists, especially of 
the Low Countries just four hundred years ago. It is remarkable in its 
contents, in its long preservation (though this seems but casual) through 
four centuries, and now is edited with patient care, after fourteen years 
of scholarly work bestowed upon it. 

The collection includes correspondence chiefly to Francis de Cranevelt 
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(1485-1564), who as student and then as teacher of law or as assessor of 
academic courts was connected with Louvain; then from a.p. 1515 to 
1522, as town pensionary or orator, with Bruges. When Cranevelt, in 
1522, became a member of the Grand Conseil of Mechlin, the friends who 
had gathered round him at Louvain and at Bruges kept up correspondence, 
and these Literae are chiefly written by humanists to Cranevelt, which, 
happily, the Mechlin councillor preserved and handed on to his 
descendants. 

Some half a dozen of the new letters are from Erasmus, and about as 
many to Erasmus. Six letters are from Sir Thomas More. Two are from 
the pope Adrian VI, and fourteen from his secretaries. Of the Louvain 
professors, there are eight letters from Martin Dorpius, three from Adrian 
Barland, and one from Rutger Rescius, whilst from Peter de Corte (Curtius) 
there are nineteen. From that curious wanderer Gerard Geldenhonwer 
(Novio-magus), there are twenty-seven. Certainly new light is thrown 
upon him, though not altogether to his credit. The chief correspondents, 
however, are Juan Luis Vives and John de Fevyn. From the former there 
are forty-eight letters, and from the latter as many as ninety-one. 

It should be added that Vives wrote four of the new letters from Oxford 
and three from London, and one from Greenwich, and is therefore perhaps 
more informative, on the whole, about England than Thomas More, who 
provides six of the new letters. The new letters do not concern themselves 
with the high politics of statecraft. They rather disclose something of 
the minutiae of social and literary life. As literae familiares they served 
many purposes, keeping in contact humanists whose interests were 
very broad, and therefore often written allusively and often directly 
affording details, not easily found elsewhere. Thus Sir Thomas 
More sends to Luis Vives, and, again, to Cranevelt, ‘ hallowed rings’, 
blessed by Henry VIII, which whilst persona grata he could easily procure. 
Vives passes these ‘cramp rings’ on to his Bruges matron-relatives, as 
More suggests ‘nam me irreligiosiorem putat, quam qui talia curem’. 
After Vives is married, More sends to him and his wife ‘annulos aliquot 
consecratos munusculo et salutem multam’. To Cranevelt’s wife, at 
another time, he sends ‘sex annulos argenteos, quos inter suos distri- 
buat’. 

But also historical details get established. Thus we learn from a letter 
of Vives that Queen Catharine of Aragon did visit him at Oxford, accom- 
panied by King Henry VIII, and he tells us what they talked about. The 
molestiae of the Oxford climate are stressed. On the death of Linacre 
Vives tells us that the old grammarian had treated the young Spaniard 
in England as if he had been his son. We find more details about the home- 
life of Vives at Bruges. We learn about others of his friends. We trace the 
estrangement of Wolsey, and more as to the detention of Vives in libera 
custodia, and that of Don Inigo de Mendoza, and the disappearance of 
Vives’ pension from the royal list. The demand for international peace 
and the burning sense of responsibility for war are expressed by these 
humanists with a vividness now enhanced by the slumber of these letters 
for four hundred years. 

We find further instances of Thomas More’s ‘ genius for friendship ’. 
He jokes (as ever), and at the same time shows his affection for 
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Cranevelt’s wife, as he calls her (in writing to her husband) their domina 
communis. M. de Vocht tells us about the delightful Princenhof at Bruges 
(and the Literae afford glimpses of it), at which Wolsey and More stayed 
when on political missions. We cannot but hope that with the old and the 
new material at hand some modern historical humanist will tell us a fuller 
story than we have had of the literary gatherings in Bruges, both at the 
Princenhof and at S. Donatian’s, for Mark Laurin at the latter and John 
de Fevyn at the former knew how to attract, entertain, and encourage 
groups of scholarly and cultured men, from the Netherlands mainly; but 
with a welcome for humanists from all parts. Cranevelt may now, with 
the new knowledge at hand, claim a biography. With his nova aedes 
at Mechlin, and the horti on the slope down to the stream Melane, 
he held gatherings similar to those of More at Chelsea, with his gardens 
bending to the Thames. Another biography, with the new material, is due, 
some will think, to John de Fevyn, not so distinguished perhaps as Crane- 
velt, but as fine and loyal in his humanist aspirations, friend of them all, 
propagandist of the new culture, among the young in the chapter school, 
living a peaceful life, studying literature, perusing the books of Erasmus 
and the others, and ‘ enjoying as much of Vives’ company as he could’. 
We get books on the ‘ Quarrels of Authors’ and ‘ Gladiateurs de la Répu- 
blique des Lettres’, but there is room for one or more on the Brotherhood 
of the Humanists of Bruges, and the Literae ad Franciscum Craneveldium, 
we can surely say, affords the material for such a history, at this 
remarkable period. 

The editorial side of the work is admirable. The notes are to the 
point, in elucidation of the matter of the text, and in dealing with so much 
allusiveness as is prevalent in the letters abound in suggestiveness as 
to the various environments, without being either prolixly tiresome, or 
unduly dogmatic in conciseness. M. de Vocht supplies some seventy bio- 
graphies of correspondents of Cranevelt, or contemporary friends and 
acquaintances of his, mentioned in the Literae, and has endeavoured to tap 
“sources not made use of before’, so that his information often becomes 
supplementary, even in the case of those whose names are to be found in 
the ordinary books of reference. Foster Watson. 


Bibliography of British History, Stuart Period, 1603-1714. Edited by 
Goprrey Davies. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1928.) 


Tuts bibliography has been long expected. Committees appointed under 
the auspices of the Royal Historical Society and the American Historical 
Association have been incubating it since 1912; it has profited by the 
assistance of high authorities whose names assure us of its excellence in 
detail, and even the unskilled in such subjects can discern that those 
dealing with the Church, the Civil War, Colonies, Ballads, or Ireland are 
of great value. A few, on the contrary, are disappointing, but omissions 
of particular titles are a secondary question; the real doubt is whether 
the architectural scheme of the work is not unsuitable. 

It proceeds as follows. The period is taken as one whole, authorities 
given under any one head therefore running continuously from 1603 to 
1714. It is then subdivided by sixteen subject-headings: Political and 


VOL. XLIV.—NO. CLXXIV. X 
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Constitutional, for example, with 100 pages, or Political Science, with 
four. Each of these divisions normally divides, further, into general or 
bibliography, sources, and later works. In each subsection the items 
appear not by relevance of subject but in chronological order of publication. 
They number some 3,800 in the main text, and nearly 2,000 more in the 
notes, but owing to the ‘urgency’, and extent, of the work, manuscripts 
are not dealt with systematically and most county or parish histories, 
like most pamphlets, are excluded. 

Judgement depends no doubt upon the point, for whom is this work 
primarily intended ? If for the undergraduate or budding researcher, its 
structure of one chronological unit but many closed compartments robs 
it of the value such students can get from the bibliographies in the Cam- 
bridge Modern History or Longmans’ series. Take, at random, the name of 
Bolingbroke. At no. 102 is Parke’s edition of his correspondence, in its 
due chronological home, between Lodge’s Illustrations of British History 
and Cromwelliana ; no. 821 refers us to Sichel as the leading life, relegating 
Macknight to a note, but no reference takes us to the Bath and Trumbull 
papers (shown elsewhere) or the Bagot Papers (not shown) as important 
primary studies. Much the same applies to Marvell; and if William III 
or Queen Anne’s reign is the beginner’s subject, he will find here no specific 
mention of the Crisis, The Short Way with Dissenters, Davenant’s Modern 
Whig, or the Epistles to Phalaris. Ultimately, of course, he will find them, 
or most of them, in books to which he is referred; but is that the best 
method ? (The point is not weakened by finding a mention of the Modern 
Whig, not in the index, or under general or party history, but under 
“Industry and Commerce’.) 

We may, then, take the case of those who use this work for teaching 
or historical research. Unquestionably there can be—Sir Charles Firth 
has proved it—a great use in displaying British historiography in order 
of time ; it can be applied with success to general and definitive histories, 
or to matter severely limited in scope, like the section of the work under 
discussion on military biography. But stretched to a catalogue of several 
hundred works of diverse value, purpose, and subject, it surely loses its 
lesson. Thus, save for the year of grace 1910-11, no real link exists between 
the three consecutive numbers 1472-4: Cox on Parish Registers, F. W. 
Wilson on the Church of Anne, and Bishop Henson on the relation of 
Anglicanism to other reformed churches. 

This sixteen-fold vertical division of a hundred years becomes even 
more disastrous when space is precious, and when a rule has been made 
not to print items more than once. Typical results for the student of the 
later Stuarts are that the Essex manuscripts, the Rawdon papers, and the 
second Clarendon’s diary, will be found only under Ireland ; Miss Barbour’s 
study of Arlington, essential for foreign affairs, under biography ; Gumble’s 
Monk under Military ; and the Denbigh manuscripts, some of which are 
vital for William III’s party troubles, under Italy. Is not the moral here, 
either a book covering a shorter period or at least more divisions by time? 

It is, next, relevant to ask whether the decision of the bodies responsible 
for this publication, to exclude manuscripts, is irrevocable. Of Salomon’s 
book, for instance, on the last four years of Queen Anne (227) we read, 
‘prints in appendices documents from foreign archives and from MSS. 
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in Brit. Mus.’ ; would it not be of greater service to know what principal 
classes of manuscripts ? and if mentioned at all, what are readers to infer 
from the silence regarding manuscripts in the case of Pfibram’s Lisola, 
to take one example among scores ? We gather, again (138), both the use 
of the printed Hatton papers for a given period, and their manuscript 
source, but the student should know that the same group of papers are 
primary authorities for, let us say, the biographies of Godolphin and 
Nottingham. If the printed Bath papers are usefully summarized (171), 
a researcher might well be safeguarded by reference to previous extensive 
gleanings in his field, as by Plumptre or Miss Foxcroft. 

In short, this book’s use to the serious student is limited, because it 
does not tell him where thé threads have been broken off. The Nicholas 
papers are, indeed, printed to 1660, but their scope does not end there. 
And when, by the good luck of chronology, we find two main sources for 
Shrewsbury’s life only separated by one diverse item, then, if manuscripts 
are to be mentioned at all, reference might have been made to his Paris 
dispatches and his unprinted journal. 

As to omissions in the book as it stands, it would be impertinent to 
criticize the extreme excellence of many sections, compiled as they are 
under great exigencies of space, and it is impossible to indicate more than 
some individual regrets. Croft’s Naked Truth,.some more of Lestrange, 
the Kenyon and the Onslow papers, the poems of Traherne and Cartwright, 
Falkland’s Infallibility, Newton’s House of Lyme, have crossed my mind. 
But there are two sections which can hardly give satisfaction. Political 
science gets a meagre showing, in part because primary books are shown 
elsewhere, in part from the omission of important pamphlets and useful 
tracts. As to foreign relations, we are warned that most foreign books are 
excluded. Even so, one must deplore the absence of names like Gaedeke, 
Fruin, Aitzema, Pétting, Louis XIV’s memoirs, or Pomponne, where alone, 
in some such cases, the ipsissima verba of English ministers or vital 
negotiations are to be found. Problems affecting the authenticity of evidence 
such as Destrades or Mesnager are, surely, the very matter for a book like 
this to summarize; and nowhere, perhaps, does the chronological order play 
such havoc. 

But comment upon omissions can only be given under great reserve, 
since 2,000 items appear in the notes, which the Index does not entirely 
comprehend ; this apart, it appears to be sound, but not impeccable, as 
reference to Prior, Temple, or Swift would show. Keira FEinine. 


Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts relating to English Affairs, 
existing in the Archives and Collections of Venice, and in other Libraries 


of Northern Italy. Vol. xxviii, 1647-52. (London: Stationery Office, 
1927.) 


Durine the period covered by this volume there was no Venetian repre- 
sentative at London until the spring of 1652, and the regular series of 
advices which Nani, the ambassador at Paris, forwarded to the senate 
ceased in May 1648. For the next four years information about English 
affairs becomes increasingly meagre and unreliable. Indeed two-thirds 
of this volume are almost useless as a source for domestic history. On the 
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other hand foreign affairs and trade are well represented, especially in 
regard to Spain, Turkey, and, to a smaller extent, Italy. There are no 
important revelations about the murder of Ascham at Madrid, but several 
new details. According to the Venetian ambassador there, the six assassins 
ran with their naked and bloody weapons to his house. One of them, 
Henry Progers, steward of the royalists Cottington and Hyde, described 
the deed to the ambassador and begged his protection. This was refused, 
so he, a calvinist, was let out by the back door, after consultation with his 
employers, while the other five, all Roman catholics, sought sanctuary. 
This account concludes: ‘ Thus I had the good fortune to receive simul- 
taneously the thanks of the king for declining to receive the murderers of 
the republican envoy, and those of the royalist ambassadors for saving 
their steward.’ The five were promptly seized, whereupon a long struggle 
ensued over the question whether their seizure was illegal, in which case 
they must be restored to sanctuary, or whether their crime debarred them 
from this privilege. Ultimately sympathy with the assassins and abhor- 
rence of their victim prevailed against fear of the power of the common- 
wealth. This is only one instance out of many of the intense unpopularity 
of the republic in Europe and particularly of all those thought to be con- 
cerned in the execution of Charles I. One Venetian ambassador at Munster 
described the assassination of Dorislaus as a ‘ well merited punishment ’, 
and as one of ‘the judgements of God’, and another at Paris mentions 
the indignation felt there at the ‘ barbarous death’ of the king, and the 
desire to avenge it. The exiled royalists did their utmost to intensify this 
passion, and the memorial Thomas Killigrew presented io the college at 
Venice in the name of Charles II is a striking example of their propaganda. 
Constantinople was unmoved by the tragedy at Whitehall, but as early as 
1647 rivalry began between the old and new English representatives there. 
Ultimately the parliamentarian Bendish prevailed, and his predecessor 
was expelled with every kind of indignity. Then another awkward question 
arose out of the demand of the Turks to use the ships of the Levant 
company in their war against the Venetians. When the ships moved away 
from the quays and prepared to resist by force any attempts to commandeer 
them, victuals were denied to their crews, who were thus compelled to 
transport troops (pp. 49, 112, &c.). Possibly the resistance was less obstinate 
inasmuch as Venice made no sign of recognizing the republic in England 
until April 1652, when the secretary of the embassy at Paris, Paulucci, 
was dispatched to London to try to hire ships and men for the Turkish 
war. His account of his interview with Sir Oliver Fleming, master of 
ceremonies, is very good reading, and proves the extreme punctiliousness 
of the Rump. Until formal recognition was granted by the presentation 
of credentials, parliament refused to receive Paulucci, who was threatened 
with expulsion unless he secured the necessary documents. Meanwhile, 
the college tried to win favour by the dismissal of Killigrew from Venice 
on the ground that he had abused his official status by harbouring a gang 
of smugglers who sold meat without paying customs. It is typical of the 
poverty to which the agents of Charles II were reduced, that Killigrew 
confessed that he did ‘a little slaughtering to gain a living * (pp. 246-7, 
249-50). 

The letters of Paulucci are full of shrewd comments on the opening 
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of the Dutch war, and of the opposition to it. This came from parliamen- 
tarians who had invested the fortunes they made during the civil war in 
Holland (pp. 260-1, cf. 276), from ministers who grieved to see the two 
protestant republics at odds, and from the leaders of the army (p. 311). Yet 
the value of these dispatches consists largely of incidental remarks. During 
the course of a conversation about levies, Fleming mentioned that Scottish 
prisoners had been offered for sale, but would be given away if used in 
defence of the Christian faith against the Turks. Meanwhile, they ‘ died 
of hunger and suffering’ (p. 248). Another interesting passage refers to 
the effect of the Dutch war on the supply of coal for London, the murmuring 
of the poor at the high prices, the arrival of a fleet of colliers, and the 
immediate reduction of the cost of the fuel. ‘Owing to the immense con- 
sumption of this city the matter is of no little importance’ (p. 310). From 
these samples it is clear that the future reports of Paulucci are likely to 
furnish valuable evidence for the history of the protectorate, and will 
restore the Venetian Calendar to the place it formerly occupied among the 
sources for English history. Goprrey DaviEs. 





The English Navy in the Revolution of 1688. By Epwarp B. PowLey. 
(Cambridge: University Press, 1928.) 


At the Revolution of 1688 the naval factor was the determining factor, 
and therefore (it might be thought) could not be overlooked ; yet the pre- 
sent volume is the first effort to deal comprehensively with it. When 
James II in September became aware that the prince of Orange might 
attempt something, he had an admiralty presided over by Pepys and an 
adequate fleet under the command of a catholic officer, Sir Roger Strick- 
land. Seeing a crisis coming, James superseded Strickland and committed 
to Lord Dartmouth the care of his throne. How did the new commander 
acquit himself ? 

Dartmouth’s conduct before William’s disembarkation is enigmatic. 
He appears nervous about the position and constitution of his fleet, and 
unduly sensitive about its inferiority. He urges Pepys to send him more 
ships of this kind and that. He seems reluctant to assume responsibility ; 
defers to James’s judgement; seeks supplementary instructions; and 
constantly gives voice to the vague hope that things will go well, though 
he appears to be doing nothing that can possibly help. At a time when one 
might suppose that Torbay would draw him like a magnet, he corresponds 
with James as to the comparative merits of the Downs and Spithead ; 
and always credits the ‘ Dutch’ fleet with a strength too great for him. 
But this attitude changes completely after William’s landing. Then Dart- 
mouth appears in an entirely new guise. Seizing Portsmouth and its 
approaches with a fleet which numbered, among its captains, Rooke, Shovel, 
Leake, Ashby, Delaval, Byng, Berkeley, Aylmer, Richard Carter, and 
Thomas Hopsonn, he sent James instructions how to act. ‘ Declare for 
a free Parliament; ride fast to Portsmouth, and join your own fleet at 
sea.’ That is the gist of his advice ; and the optimism behind it was not 
shattered until James sent back a counter ultimatum, ‘ Convey the Prince 
of Wales abroad’. Picturesque must have been the ceremony when 
Dartmouth and his chief officers did homage at Portsmouth to the infant 
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heir. But take the prince abroad Dartmouth would not. He barricaded the 
sea-gate of England against any such attempt. The hour for a decision 
had come, and it was for James to decide. His own fleet or Versailles 2 
Suppose James had chosen the other alternative, could Dartmouth 
have made good ? After a perusal of this book it is impossible to doubt it. 
Dartmouth had a fleet that was far from united. As his second-in-command 
he had Strickland whom he had dispossessed, and like-minded with Strick- 
land several influential captains. At the other end of the scale were the 
adherents of Orange, who sent Byng disguised as a farmer overland to 
William’s camp. Yet Dartmouth earned the reverential esteem of all 
parties. The catholics, when dismissed by William, parted from Dartmouth 
in deep sorrow ; the Orangeites, while they were still free to barter with 
William, stipulated for a continuance of Dartmouth’s command. The 
commander of the British fleet in 1688 stands revealed as one who, if he had 
served a greater king, might well have set his master on the throne again. 
When at last he reveals his own policy, Dartmouth supplies retrospectively 
the key to his pre-Torbay enigmas. His anxiety about this ship and that is 
reasonable, for the fleet that was to receive James must be of strength 
sufficient to dictate to its rival ; equally reasonable is his desire to know, 
with William in the west, whether Portsmouth or the Downs appeared the 
more convenient for James’s embarkation. Conjecturally one might carry 
the argument a stage farther, and say that Dartmouth purposely allowed 
William to go ashore so as to compel James to come afloat; but Dart- 
mouth was too discreet to leave documentary evidence on such a head. 
Mr. Powley has executed his task with conscientious scholarship, and has 
brought to it some knowledge of sea affairs. His comments on sea strategy 
would not indeed commend themselves to a college of admirals ; but then 
an exhaustive investigation of all known facts does not necessarily disclose 
the whole truth. GEOFFREY CALLENDER. 





El Mariscal de Berwick. Bosquejo biografico por el DuquE pE BERwick 
y DE AtBa. (Madrid: privately printed; London: Maggs, 1925.) 
Catalogo de las Colecciones expuestas en las vitrinas del Palacio de Liria. 
Por la DuqUESA DE BERWICK Y DE ALBA. (Madrid: privately printed, 

1898.) 


Tue Duke of Berwick and Alba has rendered a very valuable service by 
publishing a life of his distinguished ancestor, the first duke of Berwick, 
the son of James II and Arabella Churchill. Born at Moulins in the 
Bourbonnais on 21 August 1670, the great soldier was killed at the siege 
of Philipsburg 12 June 1734. The facts of his active and romantic life are 
generally well known, though there has never been a really good biography 
of him ; but the present duke in his modest preface well expresses the duty 
of the successors of eminent historical characters to preserve, with honesty 
and candour, the memory of their ancestors, and especially when they 
possess, as he does, a great mass of original material. Foremost among 
the records must be placed the marshal’s own autograph memoirs and 
his letters to his son. The former have to some extent been utilized 
before, but not the latter, and the mass of original letters and papers which 
form the greater part of this book are for the most part new matter for 
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the historian. The duke disavows any claim to have produced a new work, 
but states his intention to amplify and elucidate the original memoir, 
without which, as M. Baudrillat has truly said, much of the policy and 
actions of Louis XIV and of the duke of Burgundy and Orleans in Flanders 
and Spain cannot be fully understood. The interest of the life is of course 
primarily military, but by no means wholly so. The duke of Berwick was 
obviously the best soldier—much more sagacious but not less courageous 
than his cousin Prince Rupert—among the Stuarts, but also he was a 
man of intelligence superior to that of any of his house except his uncle 
Charles II. The child of a Stuart and a Churchill might be expected to 
show remarkable capacity: no one, perhaps, of either house except the 
great duke of Marlborough has shown so much. And he was nearer than 
any other of the Stuarts to be a whole-blooded Englishman. His half-sister, 
of course, had also an English mother, but the sobriety of the Hydes was 
not so valuable to posterity as the brilliancy of the Churchills. Certainly, 
James Fitz-James struck foreigners as being emphatically an Englishman. 
Elizabeth Farnese wrote of him, ‘C’est un grand diable d’ Anglais, sec, qui 
va toujours droit devant soi’: an acute and complete description of the 
great soldier. 

The present life sketches briefly but distinctly the course of the duke’s 
career: his early training in arms in Hungary : his position in 1688 when 
he followed his father to France : his share in the Irish campaigns, 1688-91 : 
his relations with Tyrconnel: his steadfast adherence to the king in exile 
in spite of the influence of John Churchill his uncle: his service for 
Louis XIV in Flanders: his intentions for descent on Ireland frustrated 
by the destruction of the transports in 1692: his share in the campaigns 
against William of Orange and his presence at Steinkirk: his capture at 
Neerwinden and the consequences : his diplomatic mission to England : his 
first and second marriages, l’Honorina de Burgh and Anna Bulkeley, and 
the interesting character of his second wife: his Italian experiences : his 
naturalization as a Frenchman: then his settlement in Spain and his 
relations with the imperious and untrustworthy Madame des Ursins and 
with the ingenious and fickle Alberoni: the great period of his life when 
he won the kingdom for Philip V and equalled the achievements of his 
uncle by his victory at Almansa: the Rhine campaigns: the secret 
negotiations with Savoy: his continued interest in the Jacobite schemes 
in England: his appointment, after the death of Louis XIV and through 


*his friendship with Orleans, as governor of Guienne: the contention of 


France and Spain, now to hold, now to reject him: finally his advice and 
command in the Rhine campaign, and his death, through foolhardy 
bravery, at the siege of Philipsburg. An honest man throughout, he was 
treated again and again with the distrust and ingratitude to which honest 
men are so often subject ; but he was honoured in three nations. In Spain 
he became duke of Liria and Xérica, in France duke with the title of 
Fitzjames, which a curious grant of Louis XIV printed in this book 
substituted for that of the seigneurie of Warthy (1710). He was made 
a peer of France and a grandee of Spain of the first class. Such is the 
record of the life of a great Englishman who became a great Spaniard. 

But the chief value of the duke of Berwick and Alba’s book consists in 
the publication for the first time of a mass of original letters and papers 
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which occupy the larger part of it. These throw considerable light on 
many details of the life of the time. There is not much about England, but 
notable is an extremely interesting letter in English from the duke to his 
son (but surely there is something wrong about the date; it can hardly be 
from the marshal) advising him as to a visit to England, whom he should 
see, how careful he should be not to offend the government, how scrupulous 
in visiting his grandmother and his cousins. The duke certainly kept up 
relations with the English Jacobites. A beautiful seal of his is still at 
St. John’s College, Oxford. (How did it get there?) A letter of the Old 
Pretender to the prince de Vaudemont says ‘ We are on the eve of great 
events in England but the curtain is not yet drawn aside’. In 1716 the duke 
tells his son, apparently in view of a visit to England (is it this which the 
letter above refers to ?), to be equally complacent to whig and thory, and 
especially to his uncle. In later letters to him there are constant references 
to the need of politeness to Alberoni, who is (20 March 1717) to be brought 
to the point, if possible, in regard to assistance to the intended invasion of 
England. The duke’s second marriage leads to a good deal of correspon- 
dence, extremely annoying to him, as to the genealogy of Anna Bulkeley : 
“no hay Grandes in su familia, pero tiene mil afios de nobleza’. He was 
keenly interested in gossip about the dissensions between George I and 
his son. He suggests in one letter the possibility that his outlawry (¢ at- 
tainder) may be cancelled. Besides the mass of letters from the marshal to 
his son there are some to the latter, cheerful and chatty, from his stepmother, 
Duchess Anna. Among important documents is a long account of the 
battle of Almansa by the Conde de Pinto. A later letter shows the interest 
of the duke of Alba in the adventure of ’45. The value of the book is 
increased by a number of textual and biographical notes, by excellent 
indexes, and above all by a series of admirable reproductions of family 
portraits, most of them in the palace at Liria. Though the book is in the 
main accurate, there are a few odd slips, as on pp. 461-2 where the date 
of the birth of ‘the Old Pretender’ is given as 20 (10) June, and the year 
of his death as 1736 (1766). No doubt these are only misprints. 

I am inclined to think that the attention of English historical students 
has not been directed, with sufficient emphasis at any rate, to the wonderful 
store of historical material in the palace at Liria, belonging to the family 
which unites the dukedoms conferred by Philip V, Louis XIV, and James II. 
Attention is now often called to the amount of valuable records still unused 
in England and sometimes still unknown ; but it may be doubted if in any 
private possession there is such a mass of important illustration of national 
history from medieval to modern times as exists in the library of which the 
duchess of Berwick and Alba printed a catalogue a good many years ago. 
More recently she has issued two editions of the collection of autographs 
of Christopher Columbus, and these have of course a peculiar interest ; 
but of much greater importance is the collection of documents of many 
centuries drawn up by D. Angel Barcia of the Biblioteca Nacional at 
Madrid under the direction of the duchess. The value of the catalogue is 
increased, for those who cannot visit the library, by the number of excellent 
reproductions of portions of the manuscripts. Some of these have been 
published—as is what I think is the earliest of all—a description of a pro- 
perty belonging to Fernando de Godestioz, 1026. A charter dated 1172, of 
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Alfonso VII of Castile who married Henry II’s daughter, is of interest. There 
are many fuervs, privilegios, and cartas of the thirteenth century, of which 
a clear and well-annotated account is given in the book, and an arbitration 
award (like some we find in Benedict of Peterborough) of 1224 between the 
bishop of Osma and the abbot of Arlanza. Of the fourteenth century, 
there are a good many from Pedro ‘the Cruel’, among them grants of land 
confiscated from adherents of Enrique of Trastamara, letters of legitimation 
and such like. In 1412 there is the will of Charles III of Navarre, el Noble, 
witnessed by many important persons, on whom an excellent note is 
appended. As an example of the fullness of the notes the account of Don 
Fadrique de Castro, Duque de Arjona, a matrimonial adventurer and a poet 
(pp. 27-32), may be specially noticed. The fifteenth century provides a very 
large number of manuscripts, some illustrated by beautiful miniatures, and 
many, of course, of the Reyes Catdélicos. There is a copy in the hand of 
Columbus of Alexander VI’s grant of the lands discovered by him ‘in 
las Indias’, to Ferdinand and Isabella, a translation from the Latin. An 
extremely beautiful manuscript, with the heraldic arms of the parties, 
is the matrimonial contract of Don Juan with the Archduchess Margaret. 
Among early printed matter is a curious Latin poem of 1495 on the league 
between Alexander VI, the Seignory of Venice, Maximilian, the ‘ Catholic 
kings’, and the duke of Milan. A letter of Henry VII (Westminster, 
12 November 1495) appears to look towards the beginning of the negotia- 
tions for the marriage of Arthur and Catherine of Aragon. There is a 
curious grant by Philip and Mary of sporting privileges in Ireland. When 
we come to the great duke of Alba the material is naturally extremely 
rich ; notably a letter of Elizabeth, with her noble signature at its best, to 
‘our good cousin ’ the duke, and a pathetic holograph appeal to him from 
Mary Queen of Scots [at Chatsworth ?]. The collection is remarkably rich 
in autographs, and among later and less directly historical ] .ters may be 
noticed those from Scarlatti and Rousseau. The catalogue is of great 
interest and value throughout. W. H. Hurtron. 


Lord Brougham and the Whig Party. By AnrHur AspInaLL. (Manchester : 
University Press; London: Longmans, 1927.) 


Tuts valuable monograph is difficult to estimate justly. It has great merits, 
not least that of ransacking public institutions for new material, and using 
valuable private manuscripts from half-a-dozen different sources. The 
author is also, as might be expected from the Manchester school, very 
precise and conscientious in his use of material and, in most cases, both 
moderate and impartial in his statements. But one is left, none the less, 
with an uneasy feeling that the real inwardness and importance of Brougham 
are not fully revealed. Perhaps the difficulty of combining the new material 
with a readjustment of old values is too great. While wishing to give 
every credit to the freshness of the author’s sources, one feels that the use 
made of them for narrative purposes is not always happy. The book seems 
out of proportion, and the personal aspect of things so important in the 
case of Brougham is sometimes neglected, at other times perhaps misinter- 
preted. Thus we are misled as to the nature of his parliamentary manner. 
It does not seem true that (p. 188) ‘ he had the hardihood and courage of 
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a prizefighter’’ in the commons. He was bold in attack, but sometimes 
retreated too soon from the counter-attack. Some one (Hazlitt, I think) 
hit him off exactly by saying he had ‘great fearlessness but not equal firm- 
ness’. Perhaps it is on these lines that Dr. Aspinall could have con- 
structed a more convincing psychological character than he has given: us. 
Brougham, indeed, seemed mad to his contemporaries, but his biographer 
should make him comprehensible. 

For all practical purposes the book ends in 1835. The rest of Brougham’s 
political career is dismissed in a few pages. Yet after this date his attack on 
Lord Durham made history; many of his speeches, particularly on the 
slave trade, had great parliamentary importance ; and his singular attitude 
towards liberalism in 1848 demanded explanation. ‘ A mere tongue ’, said 
Macaulay, never did so much in these years, when he held no office and 
belonged to no party. It would have been better to put the words ‘ till 
1835 ’ after the descriptive title of the book. 

Dr. Aspinall rather depreciates Brougham as an economist (pp. 225-7). 
It is true that, because of his extravagance, Brougham sometimes failed 
before Huskisson or Ricardo, but what man ever had more formidable 
opponents ? There are not many great parliamentary orators whose grasp 
of economics has been sounder than Brougham’s, and a vein of true 
economic principle runs through many of his speeches. Dr. Aspinall 
indicates somewhat freely (e.g. pp. 151, 216-8) that he regards his hero as 
a liar. This is dangerous, for politicians, however mendacious in fact, 
usually avoid being caught out. But Dr. Aspinall makes out a convincin 8 
case, and really justifies his severity. 

He quotes, with great effect, one passage of the Historical Sketches, 
p- 217, and might have used them more. They are not only interesting in 
themselves but, being relatively moderate in tone, are a useful key to an 
appreciation of Brougham’s true political ideas. The first 140 pages cover 
t’ ground till 1827 with much valuable new material, and the account 
o: he Canning coalition from the whig point of view is luminous and im- 
portant. On the other hand the 1830-4 period occupies only some forty 
pages. This, together with the trial of the queen (which occupies twenty-two 
pages), formed the two great crises in Brougham’s life, the vital moments 
in which his personality counted for much, and sometimes for everything, 
in politics. These sixty-two pages do not form one-fifth of the book. From 
the point of view of true importance, they should be four-fifths of it. And 
this is the more certain because in both cases the new material is valuable. 

These reflections will indicate the value of the book, without, I hope, 
pressing too hardly on its author. He has written a book which will reveal a 
good deal to all historians of the period, though it will not be the final study 
of Brougham, even for the years up to 1835. Haro_p TEMPERLEY. 


Gladstone and Palmerston, being the Correspondence of Lord Palmerston 
with Mr. Gladstone, 1851-1865. Edited with an Introduction and 
Commentary by Pattie GuEDALLA. (London: Gollancz, 1928.) 


Tus volume contains 285 letters, mostly hitherto unpublished, and is thus 
a useful supplement to Mr. Guedalla’s life of Palmerston. In his introduc- 
tion he reaffirms his dislike for lengthy biography and for the submergence 
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of life by letters. His sweeping generalizations on this point are uncon- 
vincing. Many short ‘ lives’ are bad ; many long ones good. Some heroes, 
moreover, can inspire books of any size. Monypenny and Buckle’s work 
is not, as Mr. Guedalla will have it, ‘a tragic funeral procession of six 
lumbering pantechnicons’. On the other hand, their success leaves room 
enough for Maurois’ witty sketch. Mr. Guedalla’s commentary, which 
follows the introduction, is a bright survey of the correspondence, written 
with much enjoyment of allusions and effect. Some readers will find the 
style irritating. Much can still be said for the old-fashioned way of saying, 
‘Gladstone was born in 1809’, in preference to the statement that he was 
born ‘in the full-throated dawn of the nineteenth century’. It would, 
however, be churlish not to recognize the knowledge and hard work behind 
these too glittering pages. 

To this knowledge and industry Palmerston’s memory will be indebted 
for ever, for the correspondence clearly adds to his reputation. His views 
are expressed with candour and brevity, and they are usually extraordin- 
arily modern in tone and temper, so modern that the editor’s repeated 
adherence to his conception of Palmerston as an essentially eighteenth- 
century type is surprising. A letter of 1862 on the need for an adequate 
army and navy justifies such precautions as being ‘an economical insur- 
ance’ against the risks of war, and pays a fine tribute to the volunteer 
movement. Another of 1864 shows his zeal to utilize in the services ‘the 
inventions of science’, and to apply to the men’s accommodation and living 
conditions the same higher scales of comfort which the civil population 
had come to enjoy. His observations are full of good sense; and his con- 
tempt for ‘what I should call Clap Trap Motions’ in favour of disarmament 
is that of a realist of to-day. Indeed most of the characteristics of the 
English people of his time find illustrations in Palmerston’s notes: their 
sympathies with Italy and Denmark; their distrust of Napoleon III; 
their instinct for money-making (Palmerston suggests in 1853 that income 
might be made out of Aldershot ‘ by letting it off for pasture when not 
wanted for troops, and by letting off bits at the outskirts for public houses, 
booths ’, &c.) ; their new interest in the fruits of science, ‘which’, he writes 
in 1861, ‘redound quite as much to the honour and fame of a nation as the 
triumphs of art and are often attended with results of more practical 
usefulness’. He disbelieved in any wide extension of the franchise. He 
seems to have genuinely despised Bright and Cobden. He knew little of 
the industrial life of the north. Subject to such limitations, he represented 
a shrewd liberalism, not yet harnessed to dogmas and first principles, and 
tempered by a sense of humour which his colleagues were too consciously 
serious to share. It is easy to imagine the pleasure with which, after telling 
Gladstone in 1865 that he had recommended ‘the Son of Jacob for the 
vacant Bishopric of Chester’, he added, ‘ By rights it is the turn of Cambridge 
to furnish a Bishop . . . but I thought that the appointment of Jacobson 
would be useful to you with reference to your oncoming election and so 
Cambridge may well wait for next vacancy.’ 

Gladstone’s letters include some previously unpublished memoranda 
of 1862 on the question of recognizing the Confederate States, which are 
of historical importance. He seems to have contemplated that Lancashire’s 
fortitude might give way, and that its sufferings would then compel the 
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government to take action (pp. 234 and 244). He thought that every 
month brought the south ‘ nearer to an independence achieved by.its own 
daring and tenacity’ (p. 247). He was on safer ground when defending 
economy and in placing on record (1860) a proposition which his party 
could quote fifty years later that ‘the Lords are not to tax the people 
without their consent’. Much more often his letters are wanting in clear- 
ness. Whenever Palmerston differed from him (e.g. on the franchise 
question in May 1864) his language became cloudy and even shuffling 
(pp. 282, 285, 286). In September 1862, when recommending Bishop 
Wilberforce for the see of York, he wrote that ‘he is reputed a High 
Churchman, I say reputed, because I do not profess to expound or to be 
responsible for the phrase’. Surely if any one knew its meaning, it was 
Gladstone. His best work, as disclosed in these papers, was his constant 
vigilance in matters of finance. Even Queen Victoria had to accept his 
refusal to require gun metal belonging to the army for the Prince Consort’s 
‘memorial in Hyde Park’ without a vote of money. It has not been 
generally known that for some months in 1864 he considered with some 
favour the possibility of ‘a very great and fruitful measure’ for nationaliz- 
ing the railways. Palmerston, of course, was not in the least attracted, and 
Gladstone, in a final letter of December 1864, admitted that the project 
was ‘a vast and staggering one; and there is much between looking at 
it and adopting it’. No doubt there was. 

Mr. Guedalla describes ‘the daily exchange of correspondence between 
a Prime Minister and his Chancellor of the Exchequer’ as a collection which 
exhibits with uncommon success ‘the inner life of a Cabinet’ and ‘the 
realities of government’. This is a true claim. The ‘realities’, however, 
are those of an age relatively free from great problems. It can fairly be 
added that the letters are singularly uncoloured by party or personal 
animosity, and portray in both statesmen constant devotion to what they 
thought the public good. GERALD B. Hurst. 


Great Britain in Egypt. By Major E. W. Porson Newman. (London : 
Cassell, 1928.) 


The Egyptian Enigma, 1890-1928. By J. E. Marsnaty. (London: 
Murray, 1928.) 


Boru these books are the work of competent authorities, a distinguished 
officer and an experienced judge. But the authors’ attitudes towards the 
Egyptian question are rather different from what might have been expected 
from their respective professions ; the soldier is more judicial than the 
judge, the judge is less moderate than the soldier. Major Newman, as 
Sir John Maxwell says in his preface, sees that the Egyptians also have 
‘ their point of view ’, and that the natives of a country (as our grandfathers 
learnt in the Ionian Islands) usually prefer—as we should—inferior 
administration by their own people to superior administration by a foreign 
race. The lack of contact in recent times between our officers and the 
natives widens the breach. 

Major Newman bases his book upon unpublished official documents, 
private diaries (notably that of the captain of the Chiltern for the bom- 
bardment of 1882), and the notes of eyewitnesses ; he has had access to 
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the archives of the Foreign Office, and gives a summary of the events 
leading up to the British occupation. He sees that to impose excellent 
reforms on the Egyptians ‘ is like forcing a sweetmeat on a child, whether 
the child wants it or not’, and considers that the British were wrong in 
regarding Arabi’s movement as military rather than national. Arabi was, 
in his view, honest but not great, and Tewfik erred in not accepting him, 
for he was no rebel but ‘ had the nation behind him ’, while the Joint Note 
was a mistake, like Gladstone’s statement in parliament and the selection 
of Gordon. He omits to mention Trikoupes’ dispatch of Greek warships 
to aid the British. ‘ Arabi’, he concludes, ‘ represented the people of 
Egypt, and should have been accepted as such’; accordingly, ‘ our real 
troubles in Egypt date from the time when we destroyed the National 
Party ’, the ‘ only alternative ’ being ‘ a British Protectorate’. He traces 
the bad effects of the capitulations, shows the difficulty of eradicating the 
curbash, and thinks that Cromer did not handle Abbas tactfully. He is 
favourable to Gorst, but considers Kitchener to have been more popular 
than any of his predecessors at the Agency. A valuable chapter is devoted 
to the Sudan from the Egyptian conquest in 1820-2. Britain’s work there 
is ‘even more remarkable than in Egypt’, but the Egyptians dislike the 
British control of the Nile water. His character of Zaghlul is much more 
favourable than that drawn by Judge Marshall; he thinks that Zaghlul 
should not have been deported to Malta, and that, in not letting him come 
to England in 1918, the British government was repeating the mistake of 
1882. But then London usually knows better than the expert on the spot. 
Both authors consider Lord Allenby’s appointment a mistake, both praise 
Sarwat (dead since they wrote). Major Newman believes the greatest 
obstacle to a settlement of the Egyptian question to be the presence of the 
British garrison, especially in Cairo, which wounds the national pride, 
and, in fact, wrecked the treaty in 1928 ; but he thinks that ‘ the Egyptians 
are beginning to realize that a British occupation is less objectionable than 
that of certain other Powers’, now that ‘ Mussolini is casting his shadow 
over Egypt’. Zaghlul made a similar remark to an English politician, 
who had suggested the substitution of the Italians for the British, and Judge 
Marshall notes the same phenomenon. The Greeks would also prefer the 
British and were alarmed at the above suggestion. Major Newman’s book 
has sixteen plates and two maps, and is a careful and detailed history. 
Both books publish the text of the Declaration of Independence of 1922 
and the Draft Treaty of 1927-8, while Major Newman prints in parallel 
columns extracts from Dufferin’s and Arabi’s schemes of reform. 

Judge Marshall’s book is brilliantly written, as might be expected from 
a former journalist, and his caustic judgements spare neither British nor 
Egyptians. His hero is Lord Lloyd, whose appointment he describes as 
‘one of the few instances of sanity displayed by the British Government 
in its relations with Egypt during recent years’. He thinks that Cromer, 
like many other great statesmen, ‘ was not a good judge of character ’, 
that Kitchener was ‘hard and unsympathetic’, and that King Fuad is 
amazingly well-informed. He surveys the situation from the Egyptian 
Court of Appeal, and justly eulogizes the introduction of justice by the 
British into a country previously ignorant of it. His experience of the press 
has taught him the want of a pro-British organ in the vernacular; his 
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administration of the criminal law that good roads are the best preventive 
of crime; his legal practice that the five Feddan law has ‘saved the small 
landowner’. He analyses the causes of British unpopularity during the 
late war: the control of the price of cotton, the recruiting for the Labour 
and Camel Transport Corps, the requisitioning of animals and cereals, and 
the collections for the Red Cross, especially as the Egyptians had been 
told that they would not be required to participate in the war, whereas 
Kitchener in 1911 prevented the Turks from marching across Egypt to 
defend Libya against the Italians. The rise of modern nationalism he 
traces to the Denshawai affair in 1905. He is severe upon the Egyptians, 
whom he accuses of ingratitude, considers force as the only argument 
which they understand, and declares negotiation with them to be impossible. 
His policy would have been the annexation of Egypt in 1914 with the 
promise of dominion status after the war, and he rejects the idea of retain- 
ing the canal alone, because, owing to the water-supply, it could not be 
held without Cairo. His conclusion is that Egypt and the Sudan ‘ must 
both be under one control’ and he defines her present position as ‘that of 
a client state’. But he realizes that a free and independent Hedjaz acts as 
an incentive to Egypt. Moreover, nowadays it is increasingly difficult for 
one race to govern another. Solutions dear to diplomatists rarely survive ; 
witness the fate of Eastern Roumelian, Samian, Cretan autonomy. 


Witiiam MILuer. 


British Documents on the Origins of the War, 1898-1914. Vol. iii, The 
Testing of the Entente, 1904-6. Edited by G. P. Goocn and Haro.tp 
TEMPERLEY. (London: Stationery Office, 1928.) 


THE new volume of this series easily maintains the interest which its pre- 
decessors aroused. Indeed it may be said to surpass them in interest, for 
the issues making for war or peace between Great Britain and Germany 
are far more clearly defined than in volumes i and ii; it may’ be said that 
this volume reveals more than volume xi which was published first, and 
which, for the most part, gave out in a more ample way what had become 
known since the outbreak of the war. 

The greater part of volume iii is taken up with the Morocco Crisis of 
1905-6 ; but probably for historians of the origins of the war the part 
which will excite most interest is that dealing with the Anglo-French 
and Anglo-Belgian conversations, that is, the conversations in which 
members of the military and naval staffs engaged, with the sanction of the 
responsible ministers. 

These conversations, as is well known, were entered into by the French 
and British staffs, and by the British and Belgian staffs, on the distinct 
stipulation that they were unofficial and non-committal (or ‘ provisional ’ 
and ‘academic’). The good faith of Lord Grey and his firm desire for peace 
are perfectly clear. Yet there may possibly be some ground for the German 
contention that these military and naval conversations, however ‘ unofficial ’ 
(whatever that means) or non-committal, did in effect involve something 
like an obligation. The German point of view has been very clearly and 
impressively put forward in Herr Lutz’s book, Lord Grey and the World 
War, which attracted much attention when it appeared two years ago. 
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The military conversations between British and Belgian officers were 
even more remarkable than the Anglo-French conversations, for Belgium 
was a state bound by a European treaty to observe neutrality. That 
Belgium desired nothing more ardently than to be left in peace is undoubted; 
and nothing can ever excuse or condone the action of Germany in invading 
this state, which was completely peaceful, in 1914. The Anglo-Belgian 
conversations were first made known to the Germans and to the world 
after the invasion of Belgium, when the Germans occupied Brussels and 
searched the archives. The fact that the Belgian ministry of war concerted 
with the British war office with a view to receiving help in case of a German 
invasion shows only too clearly how the lack of scruple of the German 
general staff, and even of the German chancery, was feared. The only 
line which criticism can possibly take is that Belgium, having consulted 
with Great Britain how this country could help her in case of an invasion 
which was not unlikely to happen, might perhaps (in order to demonstrate 
her complete impartiality) have inquired from Germany how that country 
could help her, in case of invasion (however unlikely) from another side. 
Lord Sanderson, at that time permanent under-secretary at the Foreign 
Office, seems to have assumed, on the opening of the Anglo-Belgian con- 
versations, that the Belgian government would give some notice of them 
to the German government. On 11 January 1906 Sanderson noted in a 
minute addressed to Sir E. Grey, referring to the Anglo-French conversa- 
tions: ‘ Do you think that any similar communications should be com- 
menced with Belgium ? They would have, presumably, to be carried on 
through our Military Attaché at Brussels. The Belgians would, I suppose, 
let the Germans know.’ 

With regard to the Morocco crisis, the German demand for, and indeed 
insistence on, a conference is shown very clearly. The German view to-day, 
as shown in Herr Brandenburg’s well-known book, From Bismarck to the 
World War, is that Germany’s persistent ‘compensation policy’ in 
Morocco and elsewhere was stupid and ill-advised. This is probably true, 
and for the Germans Morocco was certainly not worth while fighting over. 
Nevertheless, the German demand for a conference was not in itself 
unreasonable ; and the attitude of the German government in basing 
itself on the Act of Madrid of 1880, which was a general international 
treaty, seems to have been diplomatically quite correct. The neglect of the 
French and British governments officially to inform Germany of the con- 
clusion of the Entente Conventions of 1904 was deplorable ; it is true that 
on realizing this, the Entente Powers tried to give belated official notifica- 
tion which now, however, the Germans would not receive. The documents 
published in the present volume seem to indicate that the policy of Prince 
Biilow was, perhaps, maladroit, but not so truculent or menacing as has 
sometimes been supposed. 

The present volume makes an end for ever of one myth, that of a 
military alliance offered by Great Britain to France in the event of France 
being unable to agree to go to a conference over Morocco in 1905. The 
dispatches between the British and French governments, and the confi- 
dential minutes of Lord Lansdowne and of King Edward make this 
perfectly clear. Prince Biilow told Sir F. Lascelles that he knew of England’s 
offer to France to join in an ‘ offensive and defensive alliance’. King 
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Edward minuted: ‘how badly informed he is!’ What Lord Lansdowne 
did promise was to support France in resisting if Germany demanded 
a Moroccan port. On the copy of the dispatch containing Lansdowne’s 
record of a conversation with Cambon on this subject, Lansdowne minutes : 
‘I suppose this was the origin of the offensive and defensive alliance.’ 

Readers of this volume will be interested to notice that the Entente 
was a developing thing. Under Lord Lansdowne it seems to have implied 
diplomatic support between France and Great Britain in all questions 
connected with Egypt and Morocco. Friendship and mutual assistance 
over these questions seem to have led naturally to the idea of friendship 
and mutual assistance over all international questions. The transition may 
perhaps have taken place when Lord Grey went to the Foreign Office in 
place of Lord Lansdowne. Grey certainly took over all Lansdowne’s 
commitments in the most loyal and generous manner, and perhaps under- 
stood them to be wider and more exacting than Lord Lansdowne as 
foreign secretary had regarded them. That Germany used the Morocco 
question as a means to divide England from France and to break up 
the Entente, as seems to be implied in Lord Grey’s Twenty-five Years, is 
not clearly made out in this volume of British documents. Whether 
Germany’s ‘ soreness’ could have been assuaged by a little less obvious 
Franco-British ‘diplomatic front’ is a question which the reading of the 
documents may perhaps raise. 

The task of editing the documents has been carried out with exemplary 
care and skill. Readers will receive a wonderful view of the working of 
the Foreign Office. Very helpful references to other published works are 
given by the editors. The minutes of King Edward—always very brief 
and relevant—will arouse great interest. The ability and integrity of 
Lord Lansdowne in his conduct of affairs from the Foreign Office are 
amply proved by these documents, as also by the previous volume. 

R. B. Mowat. 


The Naval Miscellany. Vol. iii. Edited by W. G. Perrin. (London: 
Navy Records Society, 1928.) 


Tuis is a volume of exceptional interest. The first excerpt, an account of 
the naval operations of July—October 1666, is fuller than any yet published, 
especially respecting the stroke at the island of Schelling and the town of 
Vlie. Mr. H. H. Brindley has edited with minute detail the logs of the 
important action to the west of Brittany between H.M.S. Lyon (58), 
Captain Peircy Brett, and the French warship Elisabeth, probably of 60 
or 64 guns. He concludes that her consort, generally called La Doutelle, in 
which was Prince Charles, should be called the Du Teillay. Thanks to 
Mr. Carr Laughton, he has been able to insert the name of the captain of 
marines (Rufane) who, along with a corporal, skulked disgracefully during 
the long and desperate fight. Brett and his crew fought stubbornly against 
great odds, and ruined the Pretender’s cause at the outset. 

Still more interesting are the two accounts (given only in part in the 
Naval Chronicle for 1800) by lieutenants of H.M.S. Brunswick of her duel 
on 1 June 1794 with Le Vengeur. One of them credits the latter ship, 
probably wrongly, with 82 guns. Troude assigns to her 78 guns, Chevalier, 
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74. Naturally these narratives contain mistakes about the French line ; 
and it should have been noted that the first account errs in giving the order 
of that line after the flagship Za Montagne as Jacobin (74), Pelletier (80), 
Patriote (74), Vengeur (74, without reckoning carronades). The order 
probably was Jacobin, Achille, Vengeur, and Entreprenant, the Pelletier 
being certainly the rearmost ship. Both writers emphasize a somewhat 
doubtful episode of this duel, viz. the effort of L’ Achille to save Le Vengeur 
from the grip of the Brunswick, and the skilful and resolute way in which 
the latter beat off and (they add) brought down all the masts of the would- 
be rescuer. Curiously enough, the very curt log of the Brunswick (Logs 
of the Great Sea Fights, ed. Rear-Adm. Sturges Jackson, i. 102) does not 
mention this fact, and merely states, ‘several of the enemy’s ships firing 
at us as they passed’. These highly coloured accounts also expatiate on 
the effect of the Ramillies’ salvo in destroying Le Vengeur, as to which the 
Ramillies’ log says little or nothing (ibid. i. 97). The editor prudently does 
not attempt to reconcile these irreconcilable statements ; but he notes that 
only about half the crew of Le Vengeur (i.e. about 350 men) went down in 
her. As to her surrendering to H.M.S. Culloden, and at least half her crew 
being saved by the boats of that ship, the Alfred, and Thunderer, there is 
of course ample evidence ; but on the whole, it is well to reserve judgement 
as to the credibility of these rhapsodies. 

Deep interest always attaches to new letters of Nelson; but there is 
no outstanding feature in these twelve new letters and his instructions to 
Pellew, Cochrane, and the commander of troops at Barbados. Admiralty 
instructions and observations of Cochrane complete this section of the 
volume, which shows that our seamen had fathomed Napoleon’s plan. 
Very significant is Nelson’s prophecy (p. 179) on 12 September 1804, that 
the French fleets will strike where they can hurt us most, namely, in the 
West Indies. This strong conviction throws light on his final decision, on 
7-10 May 1805, to pursue Villeneuve to the West Indies, which clearly 
was not a mere sudden inspiration. 

There follows a new set of documents, well edited, on the second capture 
of the Cape of Good Hope, early in 1806, by an expeditionary force hastily 
equipped, and packed off in wretched transports. Popham’s dispatches 
show that few expeditions have been more of a gamble with fortune and 
none has ever had better fortune in avoiding bad storms or an enemy’s 
fleet. There is nothing in the Admiralty Instructions or Castlereagh’s 
letters (pp. 205-22) which warranted Popham’s subsequent stroke at 
La Plata. As for other topics, Mr. Perrin shows (pp. 289-91) that the new 
evidence here presented tends to modify somewhat the statements hitherto 
accepted concerning the abolition of the claim to salute in the narrow seas. 
It was tacitly dropped, never formally abandoned. Another set of new 
documents follows, viz. the Admiralty Instructions to Lieutenant, after- 
wards Captain, James Cook for his first two voyages. They reveal the 
anxiety of that body, both under Anson and Sandwich, to clear up the 
question of the Terra australis, and, where practicable, to effect annexa- 
tions. The concluding section, a journal describing the bombardment of 
Copenhagen in 1807, falls far below the general level of interest, which, 
however, is exceptionally high. J. Hottanp Rose. 
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History of the Great War based on Official Documents. Naval operations. 
Vol. iv. By Sir Henry Newport. (London: Longmans, 1928.) 


Smr Henry Newsotrt’s and the other volumes of the Official History of 
the Great War, treated from the point of view of the British Empire, provide 
valuable material for a comprehensive history of the war, which has yet 
to be written. The sea, as Lord Selborne once reminded representatives of 
the empire, being all one, no adequate description of a naval operation 
can be written without taking account of its world-wide aspect. In this 
matter Sir Henry Newbolt has followed the late Sir Julian Corbett, the 
author of the three preceding volumes entitled Naval Operations.1_ The 
first three carried the story of events ‘ up to, and including the Battle of 
Jutland’. The fourth opens with comments on the aftermath of that 
battle, and a description of the further operations of the main fleets up to 
October 1916. Jutland proved to be the turning-point of the war at sea. 
Various, including German, authorities are quoted to prove that the enter- 
prise of the High Seas Fleet was frustrated by the battle, and that ‘ Jellicoe 
did not for an instant surrender the command of the sea’. British merchant 
shipping, which had been held up in harbour, put to sea on the day after 
the battle. ‘ There can be no doubt that the date of the change [in German 
naval policy] . . . was the morrow of Jutland.’ Since the results of that 
battle were judged at the time by many critics on a basis of relative losses 
in ships and men, it is interesting to read an addition to the evidence 
already published under that heading. Sir Henry quotes from a subsequent 
admiralty letter the passage : ‘ My Lords are forced to the conclusion that 
in some of the ships engaged . . . the precautions necessary to the safety 
of the cordite charges were, to a certain extent, subordinated to the great 
desire, necessarily felt, to achieve a rapid rate of fire.’ Comments on the 
political effects of Jutland are added later in the book (p. 232). 

The German submarine policy, resorted to when the hope of achieving 
decisive results by the use of surface ships had been abandoned, forms the 
main theme of Sir Henry Newbolt’s volume. The story is taken up to 
April 1917, when, as the direct result of that policy, the United States of 
America adopted the cause of the allies with such far-reaching effects. We 
are given a graphic description of the situation between the principal 
belligerents at sea which was destined to lead up to that climax : 

Our weapon was the blockade of Germany, the pressure of which was gradual and 
accumulative ; the enemy’s was the U-boat attack. If it should be developed, by a des- 
perate effort, to the utmost pitch of intensity, we should be faced with the possibility 
of so great and rapid a loss of shipping as would starve us and our armies before our 
enemy collapsed in our grip. The launching of this effort by our enemies, the alarming 
immediate success, the repulse of it by new methods of protection and of counter- 
attack, the fierce and continuous fighting of two huge fleets whose ships were num- 
bered by hundreds and their losses by millions of tons, the destruction, the endurance, 
the breathless anxiety, prolonged not for hours or days but for many months inces- 


santly—all this will make up the story of a single naval operation, the decisive battle 
of the war, the greatest sea-fight in history. 


This account of the great sea-struggle will doubtless be read in con- 
junction with the material already published on the same subject in the 
Sea-borne Trade and Merchant Navy, volumes of the ‘ Official History’, 


1 Ante, xxxv. 460; xxxix. 301. 
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where some of the same ground is covered. The first, as its name implies, 
deals with the economic issue, with the chances of starvation. The second 
also covers the transport of troops across the sea and the subsequent 
defence of the sea-communications, without which they would be paralysed. 
In order to appreciate the great issues at stake at various stages in the war 
on land during this period, it is also desirable to have at hand another 
volume of the ‘ Official History’, the List of Principal Events, 1914-18, 
published in 1922, in which special sections are devoted to the military 
operations (A) in the main theatres of war, (B) in the ‘ subsidiary * theatres. 
Reverting to Sir Henry Newbolt’s fine exposition of ‘the greatest sea- 
fight in history ’, we find the subject handled in sections. The first (p. 52) 
deals with home waters from October 1916 to February 1917. For the 
Mediterranean operations between June 1916 and August 1917 we pass to 
pp. 173, 276, 297, where, apart altogether from the economic problems 
involved, we find brought into prominence the extent to which the British 
naval commanders were hampered, on the one hand by subordination to 
allied authorities, political and naval; on the other hand by the need to 
protect the lines of communication of the large ‘ subsidiary theatre’ 
armies which were operating in the Near and Middle East. Light is thereby 
thrown upon Lord Grey’s considered opinion (Twenty-five Years, ii. 71-2) 
that ‘ the chief mistakes in [our] strategy may . . . be summarized in two 
words, “side shows”’.’ With the military strategy which caused these 
diversions of force, an historian dealing with naval operations is not con- 
cerned. It suffices to note that those military operations, whether soundly 
conceived or not, threw a heavy burden upon the sea-forces which were 
dealing with a world-wide problem, and caused grave anxiety to the sea- 
commanders, especially at a time when the vital communications across 
the Dover Straits of the great army on the western front were being raided 
by destroyers (February and March 1917, pp. 352-78). 

On p. 229 onwards we find a section on ‘ German naval policy, 1916-17 ’, 
containing an interesting analysis of most of the available historical 
evidence bearing upon the political struggle that ended in the disastrous 
predominance of the military over the civilian element in the government 
of Germany. The ‘ unrestricted submarine warfare’ portion (pp. 323-85) 
contains sections covering different periods between September 1916 and 
April 1917, and treating them from various aspects. In one of these sections 
(p. 346) we find a summary of the achievements in submarine warfare from 
1914 to 1917. The subject is thus covered comprehensively. Operations of 
individual vessels, bringing out personal achievements, naturally occupy 
much space in descriptions of naval operations of this nature, and add much 
to their interest. 

The same remarks apply to the vivid accounts of the German surface 
raiders (Moewe, Leopard, Seeadler, and Wolf) between August 1916 and 
February 1918, and to the Lake Tanganyika successful British venture 
(April 1915-February 1916). Other subjects that are handled with the 
thoroughness and power of description that might be expected of the author 
are the Cameroon operations (August 1915 to February 1916); Mesopo- 
tamia, up to the fall of Kut (January to April 1916); operations in the 
Baltic, another tale of personal heroism (August to November 1915) ; 
the Mediterranean situation (October 1915 to May 1916), including the 
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evacuation of the Serbian army and the first cruiser action in the Adriatic ; 
and Salonica from January to June 1916. 

Next to the sections dealing with unrestricted submarine warfare the 
most important, from the political point of view, is that which describes 
the situation in the Mediterranean between June 1916 and January 1917, 
especially the portion treating of the Franco-British policy towards Greece. 
It is not possible to do justice to the historical value of that narrative in 
a short review, but one quotation will suffice to give its general tenor: 
* Admiral Dartige du Fournet [in September 1916] landed a small legation 
guard of French soldiers the next morning ; and thus took the first step in 
the making of armed landings a part of the allied policy, a step which the 
British government had always most rigorously opposed.’ Here, as else- 
where, we note the effect in democratic countries of changes of government 
upon continuity of the policy which controls the operations of the fighting 
forces. 

In volume iv of Naval Operations, Sir Henry Newbolt has dealt success- 
fully with an inspiring theme described by himself as 
a new kind of war, a naval war on a vast scale, but conducted mainly by blockade and 
counter-blockade, both unexampled in kind ; and with a moral struggle in which the 
vital conflict at sea was inseparably interwoven with a conflict of imponderable forces, 
acting by intrigues and negotiations, national and international. 

In so doing he has produced a book of absorbing interest and of primary 
importance. GEORGE ASTON. 


The Travels of Fray Sebastien Manrique. Edited by Lt.-Col. C. E. Luarp. 
2 vols. (London: Hakluyt Society, 1926-7.) 


Fray SEBASTIEN MANRIQUE, the Augustinian missionary, whose travels 
have lately been published by the Hakluyt Society, has hitherto been little 
known to English readers. Originally published in Spanish in 1649 and 
reprinted in 1653, his work fell into oblivion, and, though occasionally 
cited by writers such as Keene and Lane-Poole, has remained little read, 
though of recent years a good deal of his narrative has been published in 
translation by Father Hosten, 8.J., and others in Indian periodicals. In 
the preparation of the present edition Father Hosten assisted the late 
Col. Luard (who unhappily died while his volumes were passing through 
the press) with a considerable number of notes; so that the editorial 
matter is the work of two scholars of undoubted competence. The transla- 
tion, the work of Col. Luard, seems to be excellent. Manrique’s own style 
is detestable. He abounds in orations after the manner of Livy. He loves 
trite classical allusions. He quotes appositely and inappositely from the 
Vulgate and the fathers. Though the translator could not get rid of the 
pedantry, he has smoothed out many tangled sentences and contrived not 
infrequently to invest his periods with something of the dignity and 
movement of the seventeenth century. The annotation, as one would 
expect, is full and learned ; but it is excessive. No reader of these volumes 
will need to be told where Masulipatam is situated, or that the Styx was 
a river of hell. Here and there a slip occurs. Nagapattanam should not 
have been transliterated Nagapatam, and Goa did not become the capital 
of Portuguese India till some years after its conquest. Such slips, however, 
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are rare, and, when all allowances have been made, the volumes are edited 
substantially and well. 

Manrique’s travels cover a very wide geographical area. In 1628 or 
1629 he sailed from Cochin for Bengal and resided at Hugli for some 
months. He then spent five years in Arakan, after which he went to Goa. 
Leaving that city in 1637 he sailed (as he hoped) for Japan, but only got 
as far as Manilla and Macao, the Portuguese authorities refusing to allow 
him to proceed farther for political reasons. This voyage occupied over 
three years. He then returned to India, travelled up to Agra and Lahore, 
then down to Laribandar at the mouth of the Indus, back to Multan, and 
finally returned to Europe overland by way of Qandahar, Baghdad, and 
Damascus, reaching Rome in 1643. Machado says that he was murdered 
in London by his Portuguese servant in 1669. 

His Travels, which conclude with his arrival at Rome, should theréfore 
have been a document of great value. But the good father not only 
suffered under the misfortune of losing his notes, but also lacked that quick 
eye for small characteristic facts which renders the journals of men like 
Mundy so valuable. We do not learn very much that is new from him about 
the Moghul empire. When for instance he professes to be writing an account 
from his own observation and inquiries of the administration of the country, 
he is really borrowing a few pages from de Laet. His most interesting 
statement about India is certainly his ascription of the design of the Taj 
Mahal, which he saw in the course of erection, to the Italian jeweller 
Veroneo. On this subject Father Hosten contributes a lengthy note 
defending Manrique’s assertion. But there are many difficulties in the 
way of accepting this view. As Col. Luard points out, great technical skill 
was required, and, so far as appears, Veroneo possessed none. Manrique 
also gives a full account of the Moghul capture of Hugli in 1632; and 
Father Hosten appends a letter from Father Cabral, who was an eye- 
witness. This is certainly the most important historical matter dealt with 
in the Indian part of the Travels. An interesting incident in one of the 
father’s journeys through Bengal, when one of his Muslim escort killed 
a pair of peacocks in a Hindu village, illustrates the manner in which 
Moghul officials found themselves obliged to humour the religious feelings 
of their Hindu population, for only by great efforts could Manrique save 
the Muslim from losing his right hand for the offence. 

The most valuable part of these Travels, however, relates not to the 
Moghul empire at all but to the little-known kingdom of Arakan, where 
were to be found not only many Portuguese adventurers but also a con- 
siderable native Christian population. Manrique records much curious 
matter concerning the customs of the court and people, showing what 
a singular medley of Buddhist, Muslim, and animist ideas was current 
in Arakan at this time. A good deal of the matter relating to Arakan, 
however, has already appeared in Mr. Harvey’s excellent History of Burma, 
since Manrique was one of Mr. Harvey’s main authorities for Arakan. 

In himself Manrique was evidently a man of firm and attractive 
character. He gets on well with all the chief officials with whom he is 
brought in contact. He reprobates the practice of missionaries’ embarking 
in trade (this was perhaps a sly hit at the Jesuits) and himself carefully 
abstained from trading. Constantly exposing himself, as he did, to mortal 
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perils, he nevertheless regarded himself as an unprofitable servant of God. 
To some extent perhaps his very virtues detracted from the historical 
value of his writings, and, had he been more worldly minded, he might have 
told us more of the strange world through which he moved. 

H. H. Dopwe tt. 


The American Indian Frontier. By W1i1aM CuristIE Macteop. (London : 
Kegan Paul, 1928.) 


Tus book is an addition to the well-known series of works dealing with 
‘The History of Civilization’, and edited by Mr. C. K. Ogden, and takes 
a high place among these important monographs. Mr. Macleod has fully 
demonstrated that he is well qualified for his task, the length of the 
bibliography gives evidence for the immense amount of research entailed, 
and he has presented his material clearly and concisely. The work is 
divided into five parts: I. The Indians, dealing with origins, the social 
structure of the tribes, &c. II. The Conquerors, describing mainly the early 
history of the invasion of South America by the Spaniards and Portuguese. 
III. The Trader, treating of the early settlement in North America and the 
struggles to which it gave rise. IV. Social Retrospects, contrasting the 
policies of Latin and Anglo-Saxon America, an interesting comparison of 
methods. V. The Sweep of Empire: the tide of white settlement now 
having gathered strength, this part gives a vivid picture of the annihilating 
effect of its advance. 

A more tragic and moving story has never been written, and it is well 
that it should be brought together within the compass of one volume, for 
but few English readers can have any conception of the destructive nature 
of the settlement of North America. The author estimates that the Indian 
population in pre-European times cannot have been less than three millions. 
Where are their descendants to-day ? Only about a quarter of a million 
remain, and of these only about 80,000 are estimated to be of pure Indian 
stock. The telling of how this decimation was accomplished is a gruesome 
story ; the bloodthirstiness and callousness of the frontiersmen even up 
to recent times is a revelation. Local governments often meant well, but 
rarely seemed able to curb or punish the lawless elements whose motto 
was Indian extermination. Some of the most ferocious settlers belonged to 
the Puritan colonies. 

The learned author introduces as an analogy a chapter giving a sketch 
of what is alleged to be the policy of subjugation and extermination of the 
Celtic clans in the west of Scotland and later in Ireland, presumably with 
the object of showing that this furnished a tradition which the early 
colonists imported to North America and followed in their dealings with 
the Indians. Most historians will, however, agree that such a comparison 
is of debateable value, for its relevancy is doubtful. One of the most 
interesting features of the work is, however, another comparison, that of the 
policies towards the Indians in North and South America. In the former 
case the principle of treating the Indian tribes on the frontier as sovereign 
states was consistently followed, and the position persisted in law until 
about 1871. It is explained that in the early days the main interest of the 
early colonists of various races was the fur trade; this could not be 
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successfully carried on by attempting to conquer and thus to antagonize 
the Indian, who hunted the fur-bearing creatures. The trading posts 
pushed farther and farther West, and the Indian gradually became more 
and more dependent on the manufactured wares from Europe and also, 
alas, on fire-arms and alcohol. Both of these became a curse ; the possession 
of arms promoted intertribal warfare ; the alcohol helped to ruin the Indian 
physically and morally, for once the taste for it was acquired immoderate 
consumption and degeneracy ensued. Small-pox too was early introduced ; 
it spread from tribe to tribe, and such was their lack of immunity that. it 
slaughtered far more than either alcohol or the rifles of the colonists. At 
a later stage the fur trade receded in importance, real settlement ensued, 
and the perpetual land-hunger of the increasing colonists and their defiance 
of the law generally stultified the good intentions of the local governments. 

In South America the policy of the Latin races was quite different ; 
they set out to conquer, and in accordance with contemporary policy the 
subdued peoples were exploited. Once an area was brought under control 
the Indians were divided up among the colonists as labour gangs, in return 
for which the colonist was to instruct them in religion and pay their taxes. 
This encomienda system, as it is called, naturally led to many abuses ; 
but its harshness was minimized as time went on, and great credit is due 
to the Jesuits and other religious orders for their work in ameliorating 
the lot of the Indians. Eventually the system decayed, but most of the 
Indians drifted into the position of peons. It is curious to note that this 
policy, although not defensible, was not nearly so destructive to life as 
that pursued in North America. 

History always carries some lesson for those who can read it, and there 
is much in this sad recital of events that may be of value to those who are 
concerned with the effect of the impact of white on black in Africa to-day. 


C. W. Hostey. 


The Business of the Supreme Court. By Fetix FRaNKFURTER and JAMES 
M. Lanois. (New York: Macmillan, 1927.) 


SrupeEnts of constitutional history and law in relation to the possibilities 
of federalism have naturally been specially interested in the United States 
of America, where the first great experiment has been made in dividing 
and distributing executive, legislative, and judicial powers among many 
sovereign bodies, while, at the same time, the political and cultural unity 
of the nation has been developed and preserved. Perhaps the institution 
which has contributed most to this balancing of the centrifugal and centri- 
petal forces has been the Supreme Court. Professor Haines, Professor Corwin, 
Professor H. A. Smith, and Mr. Charles Warren have taught us some- 
thing of the theory of judicial supremacy, of the significance of judicial 
decisions in constitutional progress, of the lessons which may be learned 
from the court for international purposes. Their work, and that of many 
other scholars, remarkable as it all is, has left something to be desired. 
There has long been wanting a study of the ‘ business’ of the court, an 
interpretative review of its steadily growing jurisdiction, as federal legisla- 
tive authority has expanded, with corresponding additions to the machinery 
of its expression. This ‘ business ’—procedure, in the widest sense of the 
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term—is of vast importance. The details of everyday judicial concerns 
are liable to be underestimated when weighed against judgements of 
national or international concern. Yet their cumulative effect is momentous 
in the growth of constitutional law and in the processes of political theory. 
To the critical estimation of these details this study is a serious and brilliant 
contribution, which has been long required. And now that it is written we 
may welcome the delay, because of the authors’ remarkable success. 
Professor Frankfurter and Professor Landis bring to their work juristic 
learning and experience, and they have written a book in which exact 
scholarship and wide research are combined with a fine sense of legal and 
historical atmosphere and a thorough appreciation of the influence of social 
and economic forces on judicial interpretation. 

The plan of the book is excellent. The legislation relating to the Supreme 
Court from time to time serves on the one hand as a starting-place and on 
the other as a point of review. We begin, but we never end. As soon as 
one statute dealing with the court is expounded for its positive enactments, 
and as soon as it is analysed and described in its working, we are ready for 
further reform, demanded by political, constitutional, and cultural pro- 
gress. And so the process goes on from 1789 to the legislative changes of 1925. 
The history of the nation seems to pass before us, as we follow the details 
of the ‘ business’ of the Supreme Court in interpreting the constitution. 
We have cases, decisions, learned notes. But there is something far more 
valuable. Nowhere else is it possible to study in such a fine setting the 
interaction of political, economic, and legal forces in the jurisprudence of 
a modern state. And it is interesting to trace the developments of juristic 
theory down its chapters until we find issues in law weighed in social and 
economic and cultural balances in a manner of jurisprudence intimately 
connected with Harvard Law School, of which the authors are members. 

Attention may be drawn to some points. In emphasizing the fact 
that no other Anglo-Saxon federation or union has a complete system 
of federal courts, the authors in writing of Canada mention only the 
Supreme Court to the exclusion of the Canadian Exchequer Court and the 
Canadian Courts of Admiralty (p. 5). A system of ‘ federal’ courts would 
not be possible in the Union of South Africa (ibid.). The absence of a dual 
system of Courts in Canada and in Australia is largely due to the peculiar 
position of ‘the Crown’ which has, in this connexion at least, given to 
Canadian and Australian federalism a wide unity. The authors have missed 
a fine point here in comparative origins. There is a loose statement about 
the judicial committee of the privy council, which does not take into account 
the limitations of its powers in relation to Australian ‘ constitutional ’ 
cases (p. 307). It is an exaggeration to say, on the same page, that the 
opinion of the judicial committee in Toronto Electric Commissioners v. 
Snider ({1925] A.C. 306), ‘ stirred issues of great moment in the relations 
of Canada to Great Britain’. The opinion in that case doubtless gave rise 
to a good deal of surprise among ill-informed people, as it overthrew pre- 
vailing popular conceptions in connexion with the residuum of legislative 
power which were beyond doubt inherited from those who framed the 
constitution at the conferences of 1864 and 1867. On the other hand, there 
was always strong legal opinion that the Lemieux Act with which the case 
was concerned was beyond the legal powers of the federal legislature. To 
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write as the authors do in connexion with the case is entirely incorrect. 
An excellent opportunity, however, has been missed—and this is surprising 
considering the authors’ characteristic juristic outlook—to point out how 
a statute such as the British North America Act may suffer from the applica- 
tion of too strict rules of interpretation, and that the fundamental concep- 
tion of those who made the constitution may be destroyed when the act 
is construed too far divorced from its historical origins and from the well- 
known and deliberate purposes of those who in reality drew it up. 
W. P. M. Kennepby. 





Short Notices 


As the title indicates, Professor A. Cartellieri has adopted a new method 
of treating world history, and deals with it from the point of view of power 
in Weltgeschichte als Machtgeschichte (Munich and Berlin: Oldenbourg, 
1927). Avoiding the conventional dates for the beginning of the middle 
ages—for terms such as ‘ancient’ or ‘medieval’ history have no significance 
for him—such as 395 or 476, he takes as his starting-point the treaty of 
peace between the Emperor Theodosius I and the Goths in 382. But he is 
primarily concerned with the development of the power of the Franks and 
the Arabs, both of which he leaves in a state of collapse when he concludes 
the volume with the accession of Conrad I in 911. The unconventional 
periods into which the book is divided are perhaps a little misleading. 
The second part ends with the submission of Desiderius in 774. The work 
of Charles the Great is thus cut in two, which makes it appear as though 
the conquest of Lombardy was the end and not merely a step in his Italian 
policy, and further tends to obscure the essential continuity in the develop- 
ment of Frankish power at least from the time of Pepin. But if the arrange- 
ment is open to criticism, the matter, as we should expect from such an 
experienced historian, is marked by accuracy and good judgement. A 
feature which distinguishes it from the majority of universal histories is 
that every statement is supported by references in foot-notes, not indeed 
to original authorities, but to the best and most recent modern works on 
the subject. It is furnished also with a detailed table of contents and an 
index which make it a useful and practical work of reference. We shall 
welcome the continuation which Professor Cartellieri hints may appear 
at a later date. A. L. P. 


The authorship of the Higla or Egilssaga has long been a matter of 
dispute. Dr. Magnus Olsen first urged the authorship of the great Snorre 
Sturlason in 1904, and since then his views have been supported by 
Heusler and Niedner but have found no acceptance with Sievers or Finnur 
Jénsson. Dr. Per Wieselgren in Férfattarskapet till Eigla (Lund: Blom, 
1927) has made an elaborate study of the matter from many points of view 
and decides definitely against Snorre. His book, as the author himself 
points out, is intended for specialists, but it includes much that throws 
light on the general questions of the conditions under which historical sagas 
were written. For students of Anglo-Viking history it is important to note 
that while admitting that its author is in error as to the length of Athelstan’s 
reign, he finds that it is for the most part reliable in its chronology of events 
in England. A. M. 
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It is a matter for sincere regret that Sir Henry Howorth was unable to 
carry out his wish to revise his classical History of the Mongols by incor- 
porating in it the vast amount of additional information which has come 
to light during the period of nearly fifty years which has elapsed since its 
publication. As it is, all that he left in a form suited for publication was 
the substance of chapters intended as introductory to Part I of his treatise, 
which deals with the Mongols proper and the Kalmuks. These chapters 
have now been issued, together with three indexes, as Part IV of the 
History of the Mongols (London: Longmans, 1927). The indexes, which 
might well have been consolidated into one, supply a most serious want, 
the History having unhappily been issued without any index; they have 
been compiled carefully and intelligently and will add greatly to the con- 
venience of using the work. The introductory chapters contain much of 
interest and of value. They discuss the geography, ethnography, and 
biology of Central Asia; the character, home life, and surroundings of 
the Mongols; and their religion, ritual, and magic practices. On these 
topics the author has collected much varied and often entertaining matter 
from medieval and modern sources, and has set it forth simply and effec- 
tively. As was natural, critical investigation of the sources used is lacking. 
Reliance for the account of northern Buddhism is placed on Koeppen, 
Rockhill, and Waddell with the result that the picture given of the develop- 
ment of Buddhism from the time of the Buddha would hardly be generally 
acceptable. Even if we assume that the Buddhism of the Hinayana repre- 
sents faithfully the teachings of the Buddha, it is clear that the Mahayana 
contributed elements of great moral value in substituting the plan of 
working for universal salvation as the ideal to be aimed at in lieu of the 
narrower and more selfish end of seeking one’s own salvation. In any case 
it is clear that the form in which Buddhism won strength in India was that 
accepted by Acoka in which all the most characteristic doctrines of the 
Hinayana are obscured, and a more simple and natural ideal of heavenly 
rewards for a good life is held out to the pious. Again, to say that ‘ primitive 
Buddhism entirely discarded the old gods and was agnostic’ (p. 123) has 
no sanction from the Hinayana or any other school. The Hinayana con- 
ceives the Brahmanical gods as inferior to the Buddha, whom they cannot 
instruct and whom they are ready to adore, but it could not possibly have 
denied their existence, and the Buddha himself soon came to be regarded 
as devatideva, ‘ god above gods’. Nor was it left to Asaiiga about a.p. 500 
(the date is more than a century too late) to import ‘ the notion of the pan- 
theistic cult of Yoga into Buddhism’. Yoga ideas and practices are as old 
as anything in Buddhism, and, though we may believe that the Buddha was 
opposed to extreme ascetic practices such as were followed by some of the 
Yogins of his day, the attainment of magic powers by processes of self- 
hypnosis was evidently from the first an important element inthe Hinayana. 
Moreover, the view that the Buddha was a democrat who insisted on 
the extinction of caste (p. 110) is as untenable as the assertion that he 
believed in the immortality of the human soul and its transmigration ; 
whatever else is doubtful, and however illogical the doctrine may have 
been, the historical Buddha must have taught some doctrine of Anatta, 
denying the existence of such a thing as a soul. A. B. K. 
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In Genghis Khan, the Emperor of All Men (London: Thornton Butter- 
worth, 1928) Mr. Harold Lamb has produced a vivid monograph on this 
Mongol conqueror. Without the benumbing effect of full documentation, he 
makes the general reader see how it was that this ‘Scourge of the Nations’ 
was able to accomplish so much and to pave the way for so much more. 
While Mr. Lamb has produced a very readable book and evidently has 
a considerable degree of knowledge of the political and domestic conditions 
in central Asia at the opening of the thirteenth century of our era, we must 
take exception to one or two minor points. The Yangtze is ‘ the Son of 
the Ocean’ (p. 86) only in the exuberant fancy of the occidental poet ; 
the Yangtze in its upper reaches in Szechwan is the River of Golden Sand, 
but in its main course it is on Chinese tongues simply the Great River (Ta 
Kiang) or The River; only in the last hundred of its more than three 
thousand miles do the Chinese call it Yangtze, and then it is Yang of the 
city of Yangchow, and not its homophone Yang, the Ocean. Then on p. 89 
the word ‘ dynasty ’ seems out of place. Genghis Khan called in the Liao 
tribes to attack China from the north-east while his own Mongols invaded 
it from the north-west. This was in 1211; but the Liao dynasty of Kitan 
Tartars (who supplied Europe with the name Cathay and Russia with the 
name Kitai) ruled in northern China from 907, assuming the dynastic title 
of Liao in 937 ; and when in 1125 they submitted to the Kin dynasty of 
Niichen Tartars and withdrew from the capital (the modern Peking), it 
was to the west that they withdrew. In the foot-note to p. 19, Mr. Lamb 
gives the meaning of the conqueror’s personal name—Temujin, The Finest 
Steel—and continues: ‘ The Chinese version is T’ie mou jen, which has 
another meaning altogether, Supreme Earth Man’. The Chinese version 
should be written T’ieh mu chen, Iron Wood True, or, if any one cared to 
render it in English, ‘ True (or Sincere) as Iron and Wood’; but Mr. Lamb 
must know that, when the Chinese render barbarian names, Mongol or 
European, by means of ideograms, they only represent the sound and do 
not pretend to give a name with a meaning. An example is the modern 
telephone, which in Chinese is teh-li-feng, meaning ‘ producing profit wind ’, 
but actually only echoing the sound. In the same way, to the Mongol 
Prince of Korsin, Sengkolintsin, the British troops in 1860 gave the name 
Sam Collinson. These are trifles, and the book has real merit and may be 
recommended. It has a good index and a very complete bibliography on 
this little known subject. H. B. M. 


Parts 4 and 5 of the Regesten der Bischéfe von Strassburg (Innsbruck : 
Wagner, 1926-8) complete the second volume, of which the earlier numbers 
have already been noticed,’ and cover the period 1273-1305, the ponti- 
ficates of the two fighting bishops, Conrad and Frederick of Lichtenberg. 
They contain some valuable data for the architectural history of the 
cathedral, and are of some general interest as illustrating the effect of the 
conflict of Edward I and Philip IV of France on the contemporary struggle 
between Adolf of Nassau and Albert of Habsburg. Conrad ,and his brother 
were both devoted to the Habsburg party. Diplomatically they exemplify 
the increasing use of the vernacular in public documents, and provide 
a pretty instance of postponed sealing ; inasmuch as a bond executed by 

1 Ante, xli. 277. 
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Bishop Conrad on 14 August 1272 as precentor of Strasburg bears the seal 
of the same person as bishop-elect. The index, though not so elaborate as 
that of the previous volume, is equally good. C. J. 


Part iii of the Rotuli Ricardi Gravesend diocesis Lincolniensis (London : 
Canterbury and York Society, 1925) is a composite production. The original 
editor, the Rev. F. N. Davis, is responsible for the index and for seventy 
pages completing his summary of the text in English; Professor A. 
Hamilton Thompson has written the introduction, and contributed, with 
Canon C. W. Foster, eighty-two pages of addenda et corrigenda; while 
Canon Foster has transcribed and edited one of Bishop Gravesend’s rolls 
which has been discovered recently in the muniment room of the dean and 
chapter of Lincoln. Two different firms have done the printing. Conflation 
of all this varied material was of course something of a problem, and 
readers using the index will need to be careful. For example, no cross- 
reference connects the ‘Oudenarde, Giles of’, and ‘Oudenarde, John of’, 
thus indexed in reference to the introduction, with the same gentlemen 
in the text, who appear in the index under ‘Audenard, Giles de’, and 
‘Audinardo, John de’. Richard, earl of Cornwall, king of the Romans, 
brother of Henry III, will have to be sought under ‘Romans, Richard 
King of the’, ‘Germany, King of’, and among upwards of fifty undifferenti- 
ated references under ‘Richard’, while the direction ‘See also Cornwall, 
earl of’ leads the reader to a number of references, some of which relate 
to Richard’s son Edmund, earl of Cornwall, nephew of Henry III, others 
to Edmund, earl of Lancaster, son of Henry III, who elsewhere in the 
index, and in the introduction, is described not quite precisely as ‘prince’ 
Edmund. All alike are indexed under the dual personality of ‘Cornwall, 
Edmund, earl of (the king’s son)’. The confusion between these two 
Edmunds, however, is so common among indexes to records of this period 
that it is more surprising to a reader when he finds it escaped than when he 
finds it triumphant. Richard of Gravesend, bishop ef Lincoln from 1258 
to 1279, was a Montfortian and suffered for it, but made his peace with 
Henry III and under Edward I concerned himself with politics no further, 
spending almost the whole of his time in his diocese. Out of what might 
seem to be the rather arid details of his rolls of institutions Dr. Hamilton 
Thompson’s acumen has found means to build up a picture full of historical 
interest. It is interesting to notice the charity and insight of his views on 
some matters usually treated in a spirit of wholesale condemnation. He 
reminds us, for example, that ‘the ordination of vicarages, with a due 
sense of justice to both parties concerned, put an end to many disputes’ 
(p. xxi), and that ‘the system of plurality and non-residence, by no means 
peculiar to the middle ages, if it did not encourage spiritual activity, did 
not imply laziness in other departments’ (p. xxviii). He makes a novel 
point when he suggests that monasteries were willing to present to benefices 
in their gift non-resident clerks prominent in royal service, not merely 
because the persuasion or pressure of the Crown drove them to it, but 
because they felt it to be to their own advantage ‘to present to their best 
livings public men upon whose support they could rely’ (p. xxvi). 
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In The Franciscans and Dominicans of Exeter, by A. G. Little and R. C. 
Easterling (Exeter : Wheaton, 1927), which is monograph 3 of the History 
of Exeter Research Group, there is much material gathered for,the history 
of these two orders in England. But the story of the Exeter friars is typical 
of that of other houses, mainly consisting of the date of foundation, facts 
concerning a few prominent friars, names of those ordained, lists of bene- 
factors, and accounts of petty disputes. The most interesting event related 
in this history seems to have been the quarrel concerning the burial in 
1301 of Sir William Ralegh who had spent his last days as a guest of the 
Dominicans. Naturally enough he directed by his last will and testament 
that his body should be laid to rest in their church. The cathedral chapter, 
however, demanded that it should first be brought to the cathedral, which 
demand the friars resisted. Thereupon the canons came and took the corpse 
by force to the cathedral and triumphantly sang a requiem over it, after 
which they brought it back to the friars, who in the meantime had locked 
and barred their gates, and now obstinately refused to bury the body, which 
was left out in the street until it became so grave a nuisance that the 
canons were forced to bury it in the cathedral. This quarrel brought several 
famous friars to Exeter including Thomas Jorz, the provincial who became 
cardinal of St. Sabina in 1305 and later had much to do with the quarrel 
between Bishop Stapleton and the Dominicans. Associated with Jorz in 
the settlement of the Ralegh dispute was the celebrated Friar William 
Macclesfield, Doctor Inclytus, who preceded Jorz as cardinal of St. Sabina 
in 1303. Bishop Henry Nony, who became bishop of Ardagh in 1392 and 
acted as suffragan of Exeter, is doubtless to be identified with Henry Nony 
mentioned on p. 51 as prior of the Dominicans in 1377. Another bishop, 
William of Rocombe, appointed to the see of Leighlin in 1400, was probably 
also a member of the Exeter priory. The Exeter Franciscans seem to have 
had a quieter existence, but they too had their difficulties with the secular 
clergy, especially with Bishop Quivel who was strongly opposed to their 
moving to another site and according to current tradition died by a sudden 
visitation, being choked by food after swearing by St. Peter that he would 
be strangled on the day the friars entered their new place. A very important 
feature of the book is the list of names drawn from the ordination rolls 
of the bishops of Exeter; but why are the Dominicans styled O.F.P. ? 
Surely that is unusual. The common style is O[rdinis] P[raedicatorum]. 


Some of the records of the university of Paris have been diligently 
exploited by Dr. G. C. Boyce in The English-German Nation in the Uni- 
versity of Paris during the Middle Ages (Bruges: St. Catherine Press, 
1927). The book is based almost exclusively upon information obtained 
from the Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis together with its Aucta- 
rium, supplemented occasionally by the manuscript Registres de ? Uni- 
versité de Paris. A certain number of interesting details about the officers, 
property, finance, and customs of the English-German nation are collected, 
accompanied by many illustrative extracts from the registers. The useful- 
ness of this as a collection of facts is marred by scores of misprints, while 
little attempt has been made to correlate the information given or to fit 
it into the history of the time. Although there is practically nothing that 
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is new in the book, some of its references, if carefully verified, may help 
future workers in the field of university history. G. K.P. 


The strengthening of the temporal power in Italy as the centre of 
Nicholas V’s policy, and the surest means to the recovery and extension 
of papal power in Europe, is the thesis developed by Kleo Pleyer in Die 
Politik Nikolaus V (Stuttgart : Kohlhammer, 1927). As the author shows, 
the papal policy outside Italy was of necessity one of concession. Con- 
cessions to the German territorial princes enabled Nicholas to secure the 
Concordat of Vienna and the recognition of papal authority in the Empire. 
By concessions to Charles VII he hoped to win the abrogation of the 
Pragmatic Sanction of Bourges. Concessions to Burgundy and other neigh- 
bouring powers were intended to provide an object-lesson to France of the 
benefits to be derived from obedience. Thus were the foundations of a 
papal revival laid upon the ruins of the conciliar movement. In Italy, 
however, the pope could adopt a bolder policy, and secure positive results. 
The city of Rome, transformed into a worthy capital of the papal monarchy 
and the centre of Renaissance culture, and the union of all the chief 
Italian powers in the peace of 1455, were the crowning triumphs of his 
pontificate. In his deliberate fostering of the Renaissance for political 
ends he showed himself a true pupil of Florence, as also in the striving for 

_ peace and the balance of power which marked his diplomacy. The author 
has had access to the secret archives of the Vatican, and is able to modify 
Dr. Pastor’s too favourable interpretation of Nicholas V’s actions on more 
than one occasion. He makes plain the flagrant exploitation of religious 
fervour during the jubilee year for financial ends, and convicts the pope 
of neglect of the Turkish danger because the repudiation of the Union of 
Florence by the Greeks made the fate of Constantinople a question which 
could not affect the papal dominion. The work carries conviction, although 
it is written without much inspiration, and does little more than substantiate 
the estimate of Nicholas V’s policy set forth in Creighton’s History of the 
Papacy. C. M. A. 


It is a striking evidence of the wealth of the municipal archives of 
Southampton and of the care with which they have been preserved that 
The Book of Remembrance of Southampton, vol. i (1440-1620), edited by 
Mr. H. W. Gidden (Southampton : Cox & Sharland, 1927), is the twenty- 
seventh volume of the local record society and there are still more to come. 
As its title indicates, the book is a volume of miscellaneous contents, in 
which a great variety of matters were entered : accounts of town officers, 
fees at payment of the fee farm, recognizances, sureties, admission and 
release of members of crafts, leases, agreements with the Cinque ports 
and with individuals, police arrangements for royal visits, letters from the 
king and others, and lists of the town officers from 1444 to 1619. It is 
a patchwork, but for that very reason in some degree more interesting 
than the more formal records of town business. Incidentally light is cast 
upon the origin and working of the municipal constitution as when in 1455 
what is usually called the assembly simply appears as ‘ commune assembla- 
mentum et Gyldam’ and in 1597 only forty votes are cast in the election of 
a mayor. The editor’s foot-notes are full and helpful, especially in tracing 
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the career of officers who are mentioned, but his introduction would have 
been more serviceable if he had made it a commentary upon his text and 
not an unnecessary attempt to trace the origin of the chief officers of the 
town to Carolingian and Anglo-Saxon times. A dissertation on the decline 
of the county sheriff in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries was par- 
ticularly needless as a preface to the appearance of a sheriff in Southampton 
after its creation as a county in 1447, an event which Mr. Gidden strangely 
forgets to mention. Despite this lapse, however, the volume is a useful 
addition to the printed materials for the history of English boroughs. 
J.T. 


The Mystére du Siége d’Orléans is a miracle play of 20,529 lines which 
commemorates this important event of the Hundred Years’ war and of the 
life of Joan of Arc. As an historical document it is valueless, being only 
a ‘rifacimento’ of the Journal du Siége and other known texts. From the 
literary point of view it is more interesting as one of the first examples 
in Western Europe of a play on contemporary events, something like the 
Persae of Aeschylus. Unfortunately the author of the miracle was a less 
than indifferent playwright. The work is known by one manuscript of the 
Vatican Library (Regina 1022). It was published in its entirety in 1862 
by F. Guessard and E. de Certain in the Collection des Documents inédits 
sur l Histoire de France. The late Professor Paul Studer’s and Miss Joan 
Evans’s edition and translation, St. Joan of Orleans. Scenes from the Fif- 
teenth-Century Mystére du Siége d’Orléans (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1926), 
deals only with 2,279 lines which, the editors claim (p. xii), represent the 
original ‘ procession’, perhaps of 1433 or 1434, an earlier stage of the 
“mystére ’. This theory is certainly interesting and one can only regret that 
the learned authors have not found room to demonstrate it. It is also to 
be regretted that M. Studer’s very interesting notes, particularly those 
which deal with the language of the poem, should have been relegated to 
the end of the volume. It would also have been better to translate this 
medieval French text into modern English because, in reading Miss Evans’s 
translation, one cannot help feeling that she is speaking in a language 
which is distinctly not her own. The pains taken to produce this archaic 
language would have been better employed in revising the translation and 
thus avoiding blots such as the translation of line 227. Why not also 
translate the stage directions ? There is a certain ‘ pause d’orgue’ which 
recurs frequently and which is not dealt with. It would also have been 
worth while to study these stage directions in the light of such researches 
as those of M. Cohen on the French medieval stage. R. F. 


The Lyfe of Saynt Radegunde, edited by F. Brittain (Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1926), is a faithful reproduction of Pynson’s edition, pub- 
lished between 1508 and 1527 and of which two copies only are extant, one 
in Jesus College Library at Cambridge, the other somewhere in America. 
This poem of some 1,400 lines recounts in English verse the life of the pious 
wife of Clotaire I, king of the Franks, who left the throne and the world to 
consecrate herself to God, without forgetting that she had been a queen 
and a lady of the world. Its sources are not the Latin lives of the saint 
written by Fortunatus and Baudonivia, the nun, contemporary of Rade- 
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gonde, nor the legend written in the eleventh century by Hildebert of 
Lavardin, but the Chronicon of St. Antonino, archbishop of Florence 
(ob. 1459), which it follows very closely, adding to it the pretty legend of 
the oats, taken from a later tradition, a prologue, an epilogue, much 
picturesque detail, a number of prayers and discourses, the original contri- 
bution of the English poet forming fully half of the entire work. Mr. Brittain 
in his terse and precise introduction shows excellent reason for identifying 
the nameless author of the poem with Henry Bradshaw, a monk of St. Wer- 
burgh, Chester, and author of a life of St. Werburgh which bears a striking 
resemblance to this English life of St. Radegonde, and for dating the latter 
about the year 1500. Although Mr. Brittain expresses surprise (p. ix) at the 
choice of the subject at this late date in England, he himself suggests a few 
lines lower an excellent reason for it, i.e. the suppression of the Benedictine 
community of St. Radegund at Cambridge, which the seventh couplet of 
the poem (p. 4) may well confirm. Mr. Brittain gives us also a brief history 
of the cult of St. Radegonde in England and of Bradshaw’s method in 
dealing with his sources. Bradshaw was no great poet, but his modest lines 
are not devoid of charm, and the fact that there was still a public to appre- 
ciate his hagiographic labours at such a time is of interest. Mr. Brittain 
must be praised for having made this little text accessible. R. F. 





The Seventeenth Earl of Oxford, 1550-1604, by B. M. Ward (London : 
Murray, 1928), is the product of diligent research and consequently will 
be of service for the materials which it brings together. More than that one 
cannot honestly say, for Mr. Ward’s interpretation of his evidence is quite 
untrustworthy owing to an extravagant love of speculation combined with 
uncritical judgement and insufficient historical training. One or two of the 
very many examples that might be cited must suffice. The first concerns 
Lord Oxford’s estrangement from his wife in 1576. It seems fairly obvious 
from Richard Masters’s letter (p. 114) that, before her husband went abroad, 
Lady Oxford suspected she was with child and that Lord Oxford threw doubt 
on its paternity. Assume that while abroad he forgot his rash remark, but 
the court did not, and no mystery surrounds subsequent events. To explain 
a mystery which one cannot help thinking has no existence, Mr. Ward 
concocts a theory about Lord Howard which he immediately converts into 
a fact. Now this theory seems to be based on a passage which Mr. Ward 
states that Burghley wrote on 3 January 1576. But the passage comes from 
the end of a memorandum in which Burghley refers to a letter that Oxford 
had written from Siena on that veryday! Oncemorethetruth seems obvious. 
Burghley wrote the passage after Oxford’s return to England, and there is 
no basis of evidence for Mr. Ward’s remarks about Howard. Again, 
Elizabeth in 1586 granted Lord Oxford a pension of £1,000 a year. Mr. 
Ward argues that this was for ‘ some secret service ’, and that the service 
was being ‘ the chief agent in providing the winter entertainments’. This 
is a merely fanciful explanation when it is enough to assume that the 
pension was provision for a bankrupt earl so that he might—as the patent 
phrases it—‘* be in some manner relieved’. On p. 92 a phrase of Lane’s 
which concerns some grant to himself connected with our Portuguese trade 
is given a political meaning which it does not contain and could not contain 
at that time; on p. 149 a formal phrase in letters patent is turned into 
VOL. XLIV.—NO. CLXXIV. Zz 
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a mare’s nest ; on p. 163 a reason is found for Oxford’s behaviour which has 
neither evidence nor probability for its basis ; on p. 288 Elizabeth is made 
to declare war on Spain in sending troops to the Netherlands in 1585, a 
statement which betrays Mr. Ward’s faulty historical background. And so 
one might go on. It must be left to the literary critics to deal with his 
speculations in literary history. J. E.N. 


At last there is an English translation of one of those historical essays— 
when collected they filled ten big volumes—by which Robert Fruin con- 
firmed his position as the greatest of modern Dutch historians. That chosen 
for the purpose, The Siege and Relief of Leyden in 1574 (The Hague: Nijhoff, 
1927), will enable an English reader by a comparison with Motley to measure 
Fruin’s skill. The foot-notes are omitted, and some brief explanatory notes 
by Professor Gey] are added. The edition is better provided with maps than 
that in Dutch: in the maps indeed nothing is lacking except a scale and 
exact references for their provenance. Mrs. R. C. Trevelyan, the translator, 
has done her work well. In perhaps half-a-dozen nice points it might be 
bettered ; but it is everywhere accurate, intelligible, and good reading. 


G. N.C. 


The third volume of the Report on the Manuscripts of the Duke of 
Buccleuch and Queensberry preserved at Montagu House, Whitehall (Histori- 
cal Manuscripts Commission. London: Stationery Office, 1926), is mainly 
concerned with the papers of that Sir Edward Montagu who was raised 
to the peerage in 1621 as Baron Montagu of Boughton. The majority of 
these papers fall into one of two classes. (i) The documents dealing with 
the Montagu family or the county of Northampton are apparently drawn 
from the same volumes of Montagu Papers as those which provided the 
letters printed by the commission in 1899 as a part (pp. 213-417) of volume i 
of the Buccleuch Papers. A division such as this between these two printed 
series, so far as the reader can judge, is extremely inconvenient, for not 
uncommonly letters referring to the same topic are to be found in both 
volumes of the Report. Further letters from the original Montagu collection 
were printed in the Report on the Manuscripts of Lord Montagu of Beaulieu. 
In the present volume most of these papers are of local rather than of 
general interest, dealing with such things as recusant regulations, provision 
of corn in bad seasons, and musters; the considerable collection of papers 
on this latter topic should be read in conjunction with the volume edited 
by Miss Joan Wake for the Northampton Record Society. (ii) Montagu’s 
parliamentary diaries are far more valuable and interesting. He sat in the 
first parliament of James I as member for the county of Northampton, and 
his diary for the periods 19 March-7 July 1604 and 18 November 1606- 
4 July 1607 is printed in full, but it does not add a very great deal to the 
knowledge we already possess. More important are his diaries for the 
parliaments of 1621, 1624, 1625, 1626, 1629, and 1640, wherein he was 
sitting as a member of the house of lords. They are written with vigour and 
considerable power of observation, and often illustrate Montagu’s personal 
interests or point of view : for instance, he appears to have been something 
of an authority on procedure. They also bring out on occasion better than 
do the official journals the nuances of feeling among the lords: they 
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demonstrate, for example, very clearly the complete futility of Charles’s 
attitude in the earl of Arundel’s case in 1626. There is another item which 
is calendared as ‘ Debates in the House of Commons, 1627, 1628’; this 
is an eighteenth-century copy and apparently fills a considerable volume ; 
it is unfortunate that the editor does not enable us to judge whether it is 
merely a copy of the official journal, or of an independent account or com- 
pilation. If it were the latter, it might be of considerable importance and 
a great deal more attention should have been given to it. The editorial 
work is, in fact, rather uneven: apparently the spelling has in general been 
modernized, yet at times it is difficult to distinguish between a misprint 
and a survival from the original document (e.g. p. 298 last line, p. 299 
line 12, p. 399 line 26); a distinction is obviously intended in the use of 
square brackets and round brackets for editorial insertions, but that distinc- 
tion is neither clear nor consistent. The editor has not been very generous 
in his explanatory notes: what, for instance, is the ‘cole meating of 
London’ (p. 298) ? A few errors have been noticed: p. 286 line 28, ‘those’ 
should probably read ‘ of those’; p. 387 line 13, ‘ hums’ needs no emenda- 
tion ; p. 461, ‘ Monsieur’ cannot, I think, refer to Montagu’s son, as the 
index suggests. E. R. A. 





If all the M.A. theses submitted to the University of Manchester are 
equal in merit to Mr. W. J. Farrow’s The Great Civil War in Shropshire 
(Shrewsbury: Wilding, 1926), the future of English history is very bright 
there. This narrative is the more valuable inasmuch as it deals with 
a ding-dong struggle in which there are no decisive battles which affected 
the war as a whole. The course of events in Shropshire is typical of the fate 
of most counties lying outside the great centres of conflict, and is local 
history in the best sense. It is mainly a record of a royalist superiority at 
the outset gradually frittered away through lost opportunities, and proves 
that the local cavaliers had the same defects as their national leaders : 
they could win victories but could not gather the fruit of them. If a student 
is seeking an explanation why the royalists lost the civil war, he will find 
an answer in miniature in this interesting study. It is unfortunate that 
the expense of printing caused the omission of most of the references, and 
their absence is missed the more because the bibliography is a mere list of 
titles, instead of a critical estimate of the authorities most useful for this 
study. One work of great value for all local histories of this period was 
apparently not consulted, Acts and Ordinances of the Interregnum (ed. C. H. 
Firth and R.S. Rait), and it is probable that the Commonwealth Exchequer 
Papers in the Public Record office contain accounts of the Shropshire 
parliamentary committee. The map given would have been more useful if 
an attempt had been made to include the roads. G. D. 





Professor R. Flenley deserves great credit for his edition of 
Dollier de Casson’s History of Montreal, 1640-72 (London and Toronto : 
Dent, 1928). This most interesting source of early Canadian history 
was first printed in 1868, but in a version far from accurate. In 1919 
a fresh transcript of the original in the Bibliothéque Mazarine was made 
for the Public Archives at Ottawa, and this is the text here printed 
and translated. The introduction gives an admirable account of Dollier’s 
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life as well as of the principal events in Canada during the period covered 
by the history. Full use has been made of the valuable Tronson corre- 
spondence, access to which was given to the editor by the librarian of 
the Saint-Sulpice Library in Montreal. In his early days Dollier had 
been a dashing cavalry officer and something of this spirit runs through 
his narrative. This he restricts entirely to Montreal, but of the many 
hair-raising incidents of the Iroquois warfare there we have graphic 
descriptions. The brave sacrifice of Dollard des Ormeaux and his com- 
panions at the Long Saut is recounted in full. How near Montreal came 
to being destroyed at this time is illustrated by the voyage of a pinnace 
from Quebec in 1653, which, after lying off the town some days and 
seeing no sign of life, returned to Quebec in the belief that the place 
had succumbed to the Iroquois. Naturally in such extremely dangerous 
times religious feeling was intense, and here and there in the narrative we 
have accounts of quite miraculous happenings. The leading spirits were 
all admirable as was Dollier himself, who in the winter of 1666 made his 
way in spite of a bad knee to Fort Ste. Anne on Lake Champlain to give 
spiritual succour to its scurvy-stricken garrison. Had his yearly reports 
been preserved we should doubtless have further accounts of his many- 
sided activities. Dollier’s superior praised his moderation, and this and a 
good sense of humour were certainly his chief characteristics. The transla- 
tion has been well done and is most readable. It is accurate without being 
too literal. Altogether this is a first-class bit of historical work with useful 
illustrations. Why La Potherie is called Lepoy on page xi is a mystery. 
Dollier entitles his work Histoire du Montréal, and on p. 52 uses the 
expression au Montréal. Have we not here perhaps in the expression 
le Montréal a clue to the origin of this name ? It may be that of the island 
or of the mountain. H. P. B. 


Two volumes dealing with the contribution of the French to American 
life may be noticed together. The Huguenots of Colonial South Carolina, 
by Arthur H. Hirsch (Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 1928), is 
a careful and exhaustive study of an early phase of foreign migration of a 
particular type into a single colony. Numbers were small about 1700, and 
the Huguenot immigration, inconsiderable as it must seem to-day, was of 
high importance. It was England’s interest to keep them and to dispose 
of them; so to the colony they were sent. There religion and politics 
divided the earlier settlers, and the Huguenots had to find their place 
between two parties, neither very friendly to them, with some curious cross- 
divisions. With their protestant religion they brought with them remark- 
able economic ability, which was proved in agriculture, manufacture, and 
commerce. Horses, rice-growing, negro labour, and an early threshing 
machine show their energy. The book is adorned (the old phrase is just) 
with reproductions of pictures of many old French settlers, and it will be 
a pleasant addition to the studies of those who know the interest of 
colonization. A larger task is attempted by Howard Mumford Jones in his 
America and French Culture (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1927). His title shows his theme well enough, and he begins with the 
people to be influenced and then the people who are to exercise the influ- 
ence: French of Louisiana, the Huguenots in South Carolina and else- 
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where, the royalist émigrés from France and the West Indies and later the 
Bonapartists, to say nothing here of Swiss and Alsatians. One must 
remark the slight part he assigns, in spite of place-names westward, to the 
constant stream of French-Canadian coureurs des bois. Perhaps the frontier 
spirit which he describes was too strong, and these half-Indian or Indianized 
trappers and traders not too cultured. It is remarkable that otherwise the 
French Canadian counts so little (till the modern immigration of operatives 
began to swamp New England, with strange results in Rhode Island, for 
instance) that the very name is not in the index. The book is crammed 
almost beyond belief with facts (authenticated in ample foot-notes), and 
yet the writer is master of his material, enjoys it, and makes it enjoyable. 
T. R. G. 


Dr. Leo Just has contributed to Dr. Ahn’s Studien zur Rheinischen 
Geschichte (12. Heft; Bonn: 1926, but since 1927, Berlin: de Gruyter) 
a monograph on Franz von Lassaulxz which suffers a little from a divided 
aim. The author has been tempted to incorporate so much Kulturgeschichte 
into his narrative that the hero is continually being swallowed up by the 
background and rescued again with some trouble. Add to this that Dr. Just 
has a passion for foot-notes and unimportant details, and a rather crabbed 
style, and it is plain that the book is not too easy to read. Nor isits eponymous 
hero a romantic figure, although he began life as an ardent republican, 
was the friend of Clemens Brentano, became the brother-in-law of Josef 
von Gérres, and wrote both lyric poetry and an unsuccessful novel, ‘ ein 
eigenartiges Gemisch von romantischem, geschichtlichem und politischem 
Roman ’, of which Dr. Just gives a careful account, without convincing us 
of the validity of his claim that ‘ Das wesentlich Eigene und Neue ist 
wieder der politische Grundgedanke’. He admits that artistically the novel 
is a failure. Lassaulx’s literary work remains ‘ merely a striking piece 
of evidence for the “ real-political” barrenness of the German Bildungs- 
idealisten, especially on the Rhine, at a time when the Germans believed 
more than ever in their political career’. In youth the editor of a re- 
publican newspaper and full of sympathy for the so-called ‘ Neufranken ’, 
as late as 1803 still believing that there had never been an age ‘ so reich an 
Grosstaten und Griiueln, an Helden und Scheusalen ’, Franz von Lassaulx 
yet shared the general longing for peace and security and seems to have 
adopted France for his ‘ neues Vaterland ’, as he calls her in a letter to 
Goethe (whose Wilhelm Meisters Lehrjahre he translated into French and 
printed at his own press in 1800-1), without any violent struggles of patriotic 
conscience. As early as January 1802 he wrote to his cousin Jean Claude 
Lassaulx : ‘ Die Politik kiimmert mich garnicht mehr. Vielleicht war Bonap. 
nie seinem Sturz so nahe als itzt, aber wird es dann besser werden ? Des 
Beispiels wegen ist freilich die Katastrophe zu hoffen.’ The last sentence 
betrays the outlook of the teacher and it is not surprising that this journa- 
list and poet turned more and more to history and jurisprudence, became 
an Avoué, was later Professor of Laws in the new School of Jurisprudence 
set up by Napoleon at Koblenz (1804), and devoted himself with learning 
and zeal to translating and annotating the Code Napoléon in works of more 
permanent value than his literary efforts. In his last few years he lived 
chiefly in Paris; this regular ‘ Pariser Spiessbiirger’, as he called himself, was 
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actually an ‘Inspecteur Général de l'Université Royale de France’. 

Dr. Just has raised a carefully composed, well-documented, and in some 

respects valuable monument to a person of importance in his own day. 
M. M. 


The late Eduard Fueter’s book on Die Schweiz seit 1848, Geschichte, 
Politik, Wirtschaft, worthily opens the new series of Staatenmonographien 
published by the Orell Fiissli Verlag at Ziirich and Leipzig (1928). The well- 
known Swiss historian and editor of the Neue Ziiricher Zeitung groups his 
narrative chiefly around the rise and decline of that liberalism which created 
the federal constitution of 1848 and inaugurated, especially by creating 
the first railway system, the new economic prosperity of the country, but 
which by these very acts also helped to raise the more democratic, if less 
liberal, forces embodied in the particularism, racial, religious, and other, of 
the Cantons and the inevitable socialism of modern industrialized society. 
The author tells his tale in general without any bias towards one or other 
of the many points of view, whether economic or political, that go to build 
up the living whole of the Swiss community, although there is a healthy 
nationalism in his decided condemnation of socialist opposition to com- 
pulsory service. Even the chapters on foreign relations which form a 
peculiarly attractive feature of his book seem balanced enough, if one 
deducts a slight partiality for the Entente powers shown in the closing 
chapters on the great war. Of leading economic questions, such as the 
agricultural protection of 1903 and the relation between industrial growth 
and capital export, an exhaustive treatment was perhaps not to be expected. 
On the other hand the accompanying maps, indexes of names and subjects, 
and chronological titles hardly make up for the lack of any indications as 
to the literature and sources of the period. C. B. 


With the two parts of the third volume,! embracing the history of Chios 
during the Turkish period from 1566 to 1912, and the five months’ 
Venetian occupation in 1694-5, is completed M. Georgios I. Zolotas’ great 
work, ‘Ioropia rijs Xiov. Topos I (Ev ’AOjvais: LaxeAAdpros, 1926-8), 
the largest devoted to any Greek island. Chios enjoyed practical autonomy 
under the sultan—indeed, there was a suggestion of making it an auto- 
nomous principality—no Turks were allowed to settle there, taxes were 
lighter than under the Genoese, the Christians managed their local affairs, 
with a consul to represent them at Constantinople, till 1866, and Greek 
was the official language till 1885. The island was described by travellers 
as ‘the paradise of the Greeks’ and ‘the Christendom of the Turks’. 
Letters flourished: Leon Allatios and Georgios Koresios were Chiotes ; 
Constantine Rodokanakes was a chemist of Charles II; the Chiote school 
of the eighteenth century was till the massacre of 1822 the best in Greece, 
and numbered Neophytos Bambas among its teachers. Ecclesiastically, 
the Turks played off the two rival Christian churches against one another, 
favouring the orthodox and allowing the revival of the Greek metropolitan’s 
office. To the ecclesiastical history of the island, alike Greek and Latin, 
the second part of this volume is largely devoted. The peaceful life of Chios 
was thrice interrupted during this period: by the useless Florentine raid 

' See ante, xxxvii. 287; xxxix. 158; xl. 456. 
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of 1599, the only result of which was the persecution of the catholics and 
the exclusion of the Christians from the castle; by the Venetian occupation, 
undesired by the orthodox and resulting in the transplantation of the 
catholics to the Venetian colony of Modon, and the closing of the catholic 
churches ; and by the massacre of 1822 with its sequel, Fabvier’s futile 
attack in 1827-8. Naturally much space is devoted to the massacre, of 
which oral accounts by survivors are given, and those who, like the 
reviewer, have visited Hagios Menas, will appreciate the account of that 
beautiful site, associated with the worst Turkish atrocities. The subsequent 
history of the island was, save for the earthquake of 1881, uneventful ; 
that of its liberation has been told this year by an eyewitness, General 
Karakassones. For English readers Chios possesses special interest, owing 
to the Chiote colony in London and the commercial relations, of which 
the mention of British consuls in 1591, 1714, and later is evidence. Madame 
Sarou is to be congratulated on the completion of her long task in editing 
her father’s manuscript of the work which he did not live to see published, 
and the Chiote Committee upon the manner in which it has been produced. 
The net has been spread wide to catch every piece of information relating 
to Chios, and neither the fresco of the massacre, still preserved in the ‘ Doric 
House’ at Bath, nor the recently published Voyage of Robert de Dreux, 
has escaped notice. W. M. 


In Greece (London: Benn, 1928), which is the result of many visits to 
the country and of a continuous residence for the last four years, 


Mr. William Miller turns from medieval to contemporary Greece. The 
author has a deep knowledge of the Greeks and a sympathetic under- 
standing of their complicated politics: it is pleasant to read a book in 
which the country is treated with such fairness and insight. Of special 
interest are chapter xi, ‘ The Greek Refugees ’, and the last chapter, ‘ Pro- 
blems and Prospects’: the general reader will find in chapter v, ‘ Greece 
and her Neighbours’, a masterly sketch of foreign relations, and any one 
who has resided long in Athens will certainly turn to chapter vii, ‘ Who’s 
Who’ in Athens. That so much matter has been put in a readable form 
into about 350 pages is due to the plan of the book, which would have 
been more properly called The Greeks than Greece. For the author con- 
centrates entirely upon social and political life: the excellent index does 
not even contain the word ‘ Archaeology’, which is just mentioned in 
chapter xi, ‘ Education’; the natural features of the country are assumed 
in the account of communications, and country life is treated in the Greek 
way, as of no account at all except as an economic factor. This treatment 
makes the book very different from most books on Modern Greece, and with 
all the author’s detachment the book gives any reader who knows Greece at 
all the impression of being written very much from the inside Greek point 
of view: it dwells, that is, exactly on the things which to the ordinary 
politically minded Greek himself seem of most interest in his own country. 
It will without doubt be much read in Greece, and will probably be trans- 
lated ; it ought to be read by every one who isin any way concerned with 
modern Greek affairs. As a guide to Greek newspapers and for the proper 
appreciation of all political news from Athens it will be invaluable. 


R. M. D. 
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The suppression of suttee by Lord William Bentinck in British India 
and by Dalhousie in most of the Indian states is generally reckoned one of 
the outstanding examples of the services that British rule has rendered to 
India. Mr. Edward Thompson reminds us in his recent volume, Suttee 
(London: Allen & Unwin, 1928), that the practice was not prohibited in the 
British provinces till seventy years after the battle of Plassey, and that the 
early attempts to reduce its frequency had exactly the opposite effect. 
But if we cannot regard our whole policy with full complaisance, neither 
must the modern Indian attempt to idealize what was in reality the 
lamentable survival of a barbaric rite, originating in social conditions so 
primitive as only to be conceived with difficulty. On the whole matter 
Mr. Thompson has collected a good deal of information, and he presents 
(at times with tragic power) one aspect of the case of western civilization 
against the Indian social system. H. H. D. 


The economic history of India sorely needs writing ; but if Mr. H. K. 
Trevaskis pursues his studies further, he will find cause to modify at many 
points that economic history of the Panjab which he has essayed to write 
under the title The Land of the Five Rivers (London: Milford, 1928). The 
volume is exceedingly unequal. He knows the province, its inhabitants, and 
its economic condition thoroughly ; he knows its history less thoroughly ; 
and when he turns to the other provinces of India, as he does in some thirty 
pages of chapter iv, he falls into profound error, and this is the more serious 
because his criticisms of the development of British government in Bengal 
are intimately connected with his criticisms of the British administration 
of the Panjab. For instance, he seems wholly unaware that Warren 
Hastings advocated the withdrawal of the collectors in 1773 ;. and even 
a cursory survey of Cornwallis’s career should have taught him that that 
governor-general was much more than a respectable nincompoop. In the 
Panjab he has nothing but blame for the development of the law courts, 
which, he claims, led to the domination of the lawyer and the money-lender. 
But even here he injures a good case—as did Thorburn whom he closely 
follows—by exaggeration, and does not seem to understand that quotation 
of Swift’s diatribe in Gulliver’s Travels, and Macaulay’s dishonest narrative 
in the essay on Warren Hastings, weakens rather than supports his case. 
In his advocacy of maintaining the traditional system of Indian government 
he would do well to ponder Fitzjames Stephen’s verdict : ‘ Indian ideas on 
the subject of government are wrong. .. . The effect of their {prevalence 
during a very long space of time has been to produce men and institutions 
through whom and by which it is impossible to govern.’ H. H. D. 


Private and Personal: Further experiences of a Military Attaché, by 
Brigadier-General W. H. H. Waters (London : Murray, 1928), is a sequel to 
Secret and Confidential, published in 1926. If the most valuable feature of 
the earlier work was the record of the author’s service in St. Petersburg, the 
longest and most important part of the new volume describes his activities 
at Berlin from 1900 to 1903. In the German as in the Russian capital his 
chief was Sir Frank Lascelles, to whom he pays reiterated tributes of 
affectionate regard. Both the soldier and the diplomatist liked Germany 
and the Germans ; but their patience was sorely tried by the outburst of 
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hostility occasioned by the South African war. The author was obviously 
a persona grata with the kaiser, who appears for once in a pleasant and 
attractive light and whose wide-ranging talk is vividly reproduced. 
William II, we are told, wished well to England and repeatedly endeavoured 
to improve our army. Indeed, the General declares that the plan of the 
Territorials originated in Potsdam, not in Whitehall. He repeatedly 
laments the failure of the project of an Anglo-German alliance at the turn 
of the century, which he considers the kaiser to have sincerely desired. 
Failing that partnership, he urges that we should have done well to abstain 
from continental commitments and to have kept our hands free. England 
and Germany, he argues, were dragged into war in 1914 by their associates, 
and he asserts that only the British and German governments really 
desired peace. He writes critically of German statesmen and statesmanship, 
and the references to Prince Biilow are surprisingly bitter ; but he is deeply 
persuaded that closer affinities link us to the great Teutonic nation than to 
the Latins and the Slavs. G. P. G. 


American Foreign Policies, by James Wilford Garner (New York : 
University Press, 1927), is a course of seven lectures recently delivered in 
the New York University, by a professor of political science who is also 
well known as a writer on American history and international law. The 
course is analytical and critical, the author’s purpose being to define and 
to appreciate the traditional doctrines and the more recent tendencies of 
American policy. He is frankly dissatisfied that American statesmen have 
not shown more respect for international law in the past, and that they are 
at the present time wary of co-operating with the League of Nations or 
otherwise entangling the United States in European politics. The main thesis 
of the book appears to be that the influence of traditions unintelligently 
interpreted, or even wilfully perverted, has made the majority of the electorate 
blind to obligations and moral responsibilities. It is outside our province 
to discuss this view, which is stated forcibly enough. But there are con- 
siderable sections of the book which deserve to be read by students of 
American history. In the first lecture we find a useful list of acts and resolu- 
tions of Congress (of the years 1913-24) which interfere with the president’s 
discretion in foreign policy (pp. 33-7). In the fifth lecture we have the 
history of the senate’s opposition to arbitration treaties in the years 1897— 
1912 (pp. 155-60), though we miss any explanation of the motives which 
induced the senate to ratify the Bryan treaties of 1913 (p. 161). The 
fourth lecture gives a useful list (pp. 98-9) of modern ‘ extensions’, or, as 
some prefer to call them, ‘ corollaries’, of the Monroe doctrine. In this 
case we should have welcomed some fuller indication of the weight of 
authority which lies behind each ‘ extension’. Can the Monroe doctrine 
really be extended by a resolution of the senate (see p. 99, n. 8) or by an 
obiter dictum of President Wilson (loc. cit., foot-note 9), as Dr. Garner 
would appear to suggest ? The third and fifth lectures give some interest- 
ing extracts from the correspondence and public utterances of Presidents 
McKinley and Roosevelt to illustrate the stock arguments of American 
imperialist politicians when hard pressed by legally minded critics. 
Dr. Garner has purposely laid stress on the seamy side of American diplo- 
macy. He lectures his countrymen with the honest fervour of the medieval 
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homilist. It is to be hoped that his non-American readers will remember 
the maxim audi alteram partem. H. W. C. D. 


In a volume of 637 pages, Manuale di Storia e Legislazione Coloniale 
del Regno d’Italia—Parte 1: Storia Coloniale (Roma: Sampaolesi, 1927), 
Professor Gennaro Mondaini, vice-president of the Italian Colonial Institute, 
has published the first comprehensive history of the Italian colonies from 
the earliest effort to obtain a penal settlement in 1857 to 1927. The motives 
of Italian colonization were the need for such a settlement, the growth of 
population, and the creation of markets for Italian goods. Attempts to 
purchase the Falkland and Nicobar Islands failed, and the first Italian 
colony was Assab, bought by the missionary, Sapeto, for the Rubattino 
Steamship Company in 1869, and ceded by it to the Italian government in 
1882, when an Anglo-Italian convention recognized Italian sovereignty 
over it. Although Italy refused the British invitation to assist in Egypt, 
as Cavour had assisted in the Crimea, she accepted the British proposal 
that she should occupy Massowah in 1885. Thence she expanded to 
Asmara, by the equivocal treaty of Uccialli obtained in 1889 the protec- 
torate over Abyssinia, and in 1890 conferred upon her Red Sea possessions 
the name of Eritrea. In 1889-92 the dissolution of the sultanate of Zanzibar 
led to the creation of Italian Somaliland. So far, except for the battle of 
Dogali, all had gone well; but Menelik’s denunciation of the treaty of 
Uccialli and Crispi’s and Baratieri’s recklessness provoked the disastrous 
defeat at Adua, Crispi’s fall and the abandonment of further colonial 
aspirations from 1896 to 1911. These fifteen years were devoted to the 
reorganization of the two colonies, of which Eritrea benefited by the long 
governorship of Ferdinando Martini, and Somaliland, after the experiment 
of a chartered company, was administered by the state. To these was 
added the concession of Tien-Tsin in 1902. The Libyan war of 1911-12, 
prepared diplomatically by agreements with Great Britain and France in 
1902, gave Italy Tripolitania, the Cyrenaica, and (provisionally) the 
Dodekanese. The author’s claim to ‘objectivity’ is justified by his treat- 
ment of ‘the Libyan enterprise’; Libya, as he says, was represented as 
‘a new Eldorado’, despite the warnings of that distinguished Islamic 
scholar, the present duke of Sermoneta, and the Arabs as friendly ; but 
the influence of the Banco di Roma is scarcely mentioned. Italy’s trans- 
marine dominions warranted the creation of a ministry of the colonies in 
1912, but the European war reduced her actual possession of Tripolitania 
to Tripoli and Homs and,of the Cyrenaica to the coast till she came to 
terms with the Senussi. As the result of the war, she received Jubaland and 
rectifications of her Libyan frontiers from Great Britain and France, but 
had to reconquer Tripolitania and formally extend her sovereignty over the 
Cyrenaica. The bibliography of the Dodekanese omits the valuable text- 
books of Mile Stéphanopoli and Tsakalakis, and the pages devoted to those 
islands ignore the Greek standpoint. But the book possesses great merit. Its 
figures show that the Italian colonies do not attract Italians, only 32,544 as 
against 8,385,739 in North and South America, although they have seven 
times the area of Italy; while, if their trade has increased, they are a burden 
on the Italian treasury and the military expenses of Tripolitania eat up 
three-quarters of its revenue. Hence the desire for better outlets. W. M. 
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Into the 151 pages of his Wirtschafts- und Sozialgeschichte (Munich 
and Berlin: Oldenbourg, 1927) Carl Brinkmann has condensed a mass of 
knowledge intended primarily for students ‘in den ersten, allgemein- 
bildenden Semestern der Hochschule’. For a foreign historian it is most 
interesting to note what matters are selected for treatment in a book of 
this size, what theories have best stood the test of German learned con- 
troversy, and how the upheavals of these last years have influenced 
scholarly opinions. Naturally history is looked at from a German platform 
though the book is not a mere German economic history. One is disposed 
to think that this leads to an undue stressing of the primitive free 
element in ‘the’ medieval village (p. 36); to an over-emphasis on German 
municipal origins, which are not always typical, and the like; but something 
of the kind is inevitable. An English student in his early terms at the 
‘Hochschule’ would not care for so many names and so many references 
to so-and-so’s theory, when there is no room to make really clear what that 
theory was. Probably the German student is different, and possibly the 
book is meant to have a running viva voce commentary. Yet one cannot 
but think that Brinkmann has not quite avoided the scholar’s pitfall of 
saying just a little about every separate thing which he has studied much, 
without considering sufficiently his as yet unlearned readers. The German 
habit of putting yet more information into packed parentheses is also 
prominent. Sometimes it is dangerous as in ‘Carnegie, Morgan, und Rocke- 
feller (alle wie Law schottischer Abkunft !)’, p. 147. If Morgans and 
Rockefellers are Scots surely it is only on the spindle side. In spite of 
this close packing, the book holds the reader who, even when he does not 
entirely agree, is always anxious to know its author’s conclusion on points 
of economic history so far apart as the Hackenpflug and Neomerkantilismus. 

J. H.C. 


That the Gael of Ireland used bondmaids and cattle as measures of 
value even in late medieval times is well known, but whether money was 
coined in Ireland prior to the Norse occupation of Dublin has been dis- 
puted. Following Petrie in the affirmative view, the Rev. Dom Patrick 
Nolan, 0.8.B., in his Monetary History of Ireland, parts i and ii (London : 
King, 1926, 1928), is prepared to go much farther, and holds that ‘ at a 
very early period and for many centuries silver, coined and uncoined, cir- 
culated concurrently with the older standards’. It is often hard to know 
whether, when a screapall.of silver is mentioned, a coin or a weight is 
intended, but our author does not help his argument by recalling such 
statements as that of the historian Keating to the effect that at Air- 
geadros, some 2,000 years before he wrote, silver was first coined in Ireland 
(part i, p. 214). Nor are his etymologies (introd., part ii) likely to meet with 
acceptance by philologists. He assigns a Celtic origin to the German 
‘mark’, for mare was an old Irish word for ‘ horse’, which he supposes 
was a standard of value like the cow. Also the Anglo-Saxon coin known as 
a sceatt is suggested to have originated in the currency of Irish colonies in 
Britain in the third, fourth, and fifth centuries a.p., who ‘ were immensely 
further advanced in the arts of civilization than the Britons or their Saxon 
conquerors ’. These coins would be spoken of as ‘ scots’, just as French 
coins are spoken of as ‘ franks’. Somewhat inconsistently he says that the 
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word sceatt is etymologically connected with the Irish sed, a measure of 
value in cattle. But the etymology about which he is most confident is 
that the English ‘ penny’ and Irish pinginn, formerly written ‘ penning ’ 
or ‘ pending’, derive their names from Penda king of Mercia. It is true, as he 
says, that there is no proof that Penda ever coined money, but sceattas were 
current in Mercia in pagan times and may have been minted for Penda by 
Irish colonists, and thus became known as ‘ pendings’. Part ii gives a 
chronological account of the dealings of the kings of England with the 
coinage of Ireland. Here at any rate Father Nolan has trustworthy sources 
to direct him, but his temper as an historian may be gauged from his way 
of introducing Henry II as ‘ the future murderer of Thomas of Canter- 
bury ’ (p. 1), or by his description of Elizabeth as ‘ the base and spurious 
offspring of an adulterous, incestuous union and one who led a shameless, 
abandoned life’, &c. (p. 187). But, indeed, his denunciations of ‘Tudor 
debasements and Elizabeth’s disastrous financial experiments’ are no 
more violent than his reprobation of the Cambridge School of Economics, 
whose ‘ wild-cat theories’ he regards as most fantastic, illusory, and per- 
nicious (preface, p. vi), or his description of the ‘ modern impecunious state 
as swindling an ignorant public through the machinations of unscrupulous 
banks ’ (p. 209). G. B. O. 


J. C. Conroy’s History of Railways in Ireland (London: Longmans, 
1928), originally an M.A. thesis in University College, Dublin, is a careful 
and accurate summary of legislation and of the many commissions and 
reports on the Irish railway system. It shows no special familiarity with 
railway economics or with transport conditions outside Ireland; but 
within its limits it is a sound bit of work. A map or maps would have 
added to its value. J. H.C. 


The first volume of the Recueil des Textes Législatifs et Administratifs 
concernant les Biens Nationaux (Documents relatifs & la vie économique de 
la Révolution), which appeared in 1926 (Paris: Leroux), covers the period 
to 1791. It is a collection of laws many of which were superseded and of 
administrative orders not all of which were carried out. Nearly all were 
already in print. It concludes with nearly 100 pages of Tableaux et modéles, 
departmental circulars, and departmental forms in blank. This section 
suggests to a critic that the business of reprinting documents has now gone 
far enough. We have for instance the blanks (not the returns) on which 
local officials are to report on the gold and silver found in suppressed 
monasteries. There may in due course be a ‘diplomatic’ of such forms ; 
but there are those among us who hope there will not be and who doubt 
whether the public money spent in reprinting them is well spent. 

J. H.C. 


The contents of Camden Miscellany, vol. xiv (London : Royal Historical 
Society, 1926), are extremely varied, and comprise: (1) Spanish narratives 
of the English attack on Santo Domingo, edited by Miss Irene A. Wright. 
This collection admirably supplements the English versions of the West 
Indian expedition of 1655 in The Narrative of General Venables edited by 
Sir Charles Firth in 1900. The Spanish accounts are fatal to the military 
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reputation of Venables, for his army twice walked into an ambush at the 
same spot, and, some 8,000 or 9,000 strong, was defeated with losses equal 
to the total strength of the enemy, some 1,200 or 1,500 only. Moreover, 
there can. be little doubt that resolute advance, instead of a retreat, after 
the fight on 17/27 April would have led to the capture of the town (pp. 8, 
16). Apparently Penn was right in refusing to accept the proposal of 
Venables that the fleet should ‘ run into the harbour of Domingo ’, inas- 
much as the harbour was obstructed by sunken ships, and guarded by 
* good and plentiful ’ artillery (p. 34). Other interesting passages mention 
how ‘the ground was almost covered with orange peels, and elsewhere 
there were oranges they (English) had squeezed, drinking the juice in their 
thirst . . . (and) little barrels and small kegs in which they carried water ’. 
The most surprising statement of all is an English prisoner’s, that more 
than a hundred women accompanied the army. (2) An anonymous con- 
temporary Spanish guide to diplomatic procedure, written probably in the 
reign of William III and edited by the Rev. H. J. Chaytor. The writer 
seems to have been with Ronquillo in England, and has some good com- 
ments on the foreign policy of Charles II. He does not confine himself to 
matters of form, but explains vividly and clearly the objects an ambassador 
should set before himself, and the way to achieve his ends. (3) The will of 
Peter d’Aigueblanche, bishop of Hereford, in 1268, edited by C. Eveleigh 
Woodruff, who proves that the unpopular Savoyard died near, and was 
buried in, Hereford, thus correcting errors in the Dictionary of National 
Biography and elsewhere. (4) The ransom of John II, 1360-70, edited by 
Miss Dorothy M. Broome, whose preface throws much light upon the proce- 
dure of the fourteenth-century exchequer. Her conclusion is that John paid 
nearly a million crowns, and his successor either 292,000—the sum received 
by the exchequer—or 685,800 crowns, his own estimate. (5) The Historia 
of Thomas Favent (erroneously called Fannent in a bad seventeenth- 
century translation) which Miss May McKisack prints for the first time in 
its original form. The three introductory pages are a model of conciseness, 
and make clear to the veriest amateur in medieval history the value of this 
record of events during the years 1386-8. G. D. 


‘A Kr. Erslev’, writes Axel Linvald in a recent survey, ‘ revient 
Phonneur d’avoir introduit la critique moderne et d’en avoir fait la base 
de l’enseignement historique 4 l'Université’, thus initiating the solid, 
objective, somewhat dry workmanship of the younger Danish school. 
Their gratitude is embodied im the Festskrift til Kristian Erslev fra danske 
Historikere (Kobenhavn: Hagerup, 1927) in which no less than thirty 
collaborate. Beginning with Svend Aakjer on the Old Danish hundred 
and parish and ending with P. Munch on the study of the history of the 
latest decades, it treats of so many aspects of Danish history that, with 
its excellent index, it should win a permanent place as a book of reference. 
An English reader will perhaps turn first to the sections dealing with the 
soknemen in Kent, and their counterpart among the free crown peasants 
of Denmark. J. Steenstrup on the Danish runic stones has more than local 
interest. A well-illustrated discussion of the stones in Sjelle churchyard by 
Lis Jacobsen follows. Several of the foremost historians contribute to the 
highly detailed investigations of the topography, lay and ecclesiastical 
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organization, and Latin manuscripts of medieval Denmark which complete 
the first third of the book. J. O. Andersen contends that at the Diet of 
Odense in 1527 the Danish church became from a legal point of view 
tolerant and duplex, as were already the churches of Slesvig-Holstein and 
of Sweden, and that the gospels were set up as the standard to which 
preachers, whether Lutheran or not, were bound to conform. Definite 
protestantism and intolerance came only with the fall of the episcopal 
system in 1536. E. Nystrom displays Tyge (Tycho) Brahe as a tyrant in 
his island of Hveen, who broke with a fatherland which was providing him 
with an income equal to at least £4,000 to-day. L. Bobé contributes an 
interesting chapter on the cultural ascendancy established by Holland over 
Denmark in the seventeenth century before the rise of the Hohenzollerns 
substituted Germany. The forty pages devoted to Ambrosius Stub and 
the wealth of research lavished on the early years of the brilliant scoundrel 
S. C. Rantzau tell their own tale, but well-documented studies of more 
weighty matters, constitutional and political, are not lacking. In the 
nineteenth century, the successive crises produced by the problem of 
the Duchies occupy the chief place. A. Linvald upholds the value of the 
protocols of the council of state as an authority for history, and with their 
assistance continues his study of the efforts for peace after November 1848. 
E. Moller investigates the chief problem of the London Conference of 1864: 
a partition of Slesvig which could end the war. Aage Friis, the historian of 
partitioned Denmark, vividly depicts the terror to which Bismarck had 
reduced Denmark and Europe by 1878, and the use that he then made of 
it to cancel Article V of the treaty of Prague. The book, only a part of 
whose contents can be even mentioned here, concludes with a discussion 
of the part that Danish historians have played in making history. Just 
as the historians of the National Liberal party did much to provoke the 
disaster of 1864, so the sobriety of Jorgensen’s and Erslev’s teaching 
powerfully contributed to guide their country aright in 1914 and in the 
tracing of the new frontier after the war. W. F. R. 


The value of the systematic study of place-names is being more and 
more demonstrated as the various European countries have embarked 
upon detailed surveys. In the Scandinavian countries these surveys have 
already assumed large dimensions. In England the English Place-Name 
Society is continually extending its scope and activities. In Holland the 
series of studies issued under the general title Nomina Geographica Neer- 
landica is being restarted on a new and more systematic basis. The work 
done in Belgium of recent years has been of an unequal kind, both in scope 
and in value. This state of affairs will, it is to be hoped, be remedied before 
long. A commission has been set up for the general study of the place- 
names and dialects of Belgium. The first of its annual bulletins (Bulletin 
de la commission de toponymie et dialectologie, i. 1927) indicates the general 
methods that will be applied and the comprehensive nature of the survey 
which the commission is contemplating. The bulletin is bilingual through- 
out. It would seem as if Flemish problems will be discussed henceforth in 
Flemish, while the Walloon dialects and place-names are to be treated in 
French. Two papers in the Bulletin are of general interest to students of 
Belgian history. That by Dr. J. Feller of Liége entitled ‘La Toponymie 
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wallone’ (pp. 1-55) contains a good deal more than its title would lead one 
to expect ; section ii (Initiation historique et bibliographique) will be welcome 
to many students. The English items quoted seem, however, to have been 
chosen merely at random. A more ambitious bibliography and one that, 
so far as it has been tested, seems to be exhaustive is compiled by Professor 
H. J. Van de Wijer of Louvain for Flemish place-names (pp. 135-99). Some 
five hundred items have been collected, with a promise of more to come. 
Here the historical references are in many cases extremely useful for other 
workers. Due attention has also been drawn to the publications of the 
various movements outside Belgium. With this bibliography as a starting- 
point and with its programme of work definitely fixed the new commission 
ought, before very long, to take its place as an active body in the elucidation 


of the many historical and linguistic problems that still await solution in 
the Low Countries. 0. K. 8. 


Mr. C. G. Crump in History and Historical Research (London: Rout- 
ledge, 1928) modestly directs his discourse mainly to the beginner, but 
every student, mature or maturing, may find profit in this work. He will 
find wise counsel on method and manner and on the common sense, so often 
introuvable, of the writing of history. He will also find warning and criticism 
put with a kindly wit which enforces the rebuke, while allaying its smart : 
‘circum praecordia ludit’. Mr. Crump places the ideal of history justly 
high, so high indeed that a reader may echo Rasselas and say ‘Enough, 
thou hast convinced me that no human being can ever be an historian’. 
But it is good for the ‘beginner’ to aspire, and it is consoling at a later 
period to think that success has always been impossible. E. 


The Royal Institute of International Affairs continues to publish 
admirably written and exhaustive studies of contemporary history. In 
a Supplement to the volumes on the year 1925 Miss V. M. Boulter has 
compiled a chronology of international events and treaties, 1920-5, with 
appropriate references to the larger descriptions of each which are to be 
found in the surveys themselves. In the Survey of International Affairs, 
1926 (London: Milford, 1928), Professor Arnold J. Toynbee and his 
collaborators treat in turn of the League of Nations, inter-ally debts, 
certain little-known episodes in the economic life of Europe, and at greater 
length of the situation in the Far East and Pacific, especially in China. 
These studies are written with learning, care, and detachment, and in 
their obvious value to the historian of the future are quite beyond all 


precedent. For the diplomatist or publicist of to-day they must be 
extraordinarily useful. G. B. H. 


A handsome quarto, devoted to Memories of the Old College of Glasgow, 
has been written by the late Dr. David Murray (Glasgow: Jackson, 
Wylie, 1927). Dr. Murray tells us that he was a member of the university 
for seventy years, and during this period he was closely associated with 
the life of the university. He was a student and member of the General 
Council during the last thirteen years of its occupation of the old college. 
He became a student under the old system and graduated under the new. 
‘The old collegiate building of the university’, as Dr. Rashdall said, 
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“was never superseded by the foundation of later and more independent 
colleges, and the seventeenth-century Pedagogy, built on the old site, 
continued to be the local habitation of the university down to the erection 
of its present splendid abode in 1869, though the old college life had long 
disappeared.’ Dr. Murray gives a general sketch of the Studiwm Generale, 
especially its building, from the foundation under a Bull of Nicholas V in 1450 
to the new régime of the post-Reformation times and gives an account of 
some ‘notable members of the university in its early years’. He includes 
a general description of the fortunes of the university in the second building of 
1632, in which he mentions the links of the university with Oliver Cromwell. 
There is a short section on Glasgow in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, as a small town, placed in beautiful surroundings ‘not recognizable 
in the Glasgow of to-day ’. Dr. Murray brings out very fully the arrange- 
ments and occupation of the buildings, a comparatively small part being 
used for lecturing or teaching, the larger proportion being for the residence 
of regents or professors and students. Each part of the building, janitor’s 
house, offices, tower, clock, bells, outer quadrangle, the faculty or fore-hall, 
receives due tribute of attention; then the class-rooms, and the famous 
professors of each subject. The book abounds in traditions, associations, and 
anecdotes, and naturally becomes more and more detailed as it enters the 
region of reminiscence or of recent events. Dr. Murray is very comprehen- 
sive in subjects, e. g. prize-giving (which began in 1782), commemoration, 
graduation ceremony, stint-masters, the rector, the General Council, games 
and amusements, early college life, the students’ journeys to Glasgow, 
academic dress, discipline, torchlight processions, students’ societies, 
student life, ‘ the last of the Old College.’ The illustrations are delightfully 
chosen and delightfully presented, and the comprehensive index is a very 
acceptable help. F. W. 


Clapham and the Clapham Sect (Clapham: Baldwin, 1927) is not a 
serious contribution to local history, but a creditable and interesting com- 
pilation. The early history is little more than a reprint from Manning and 
Bray, and the account of the ‘Clapham Sect’ is drawn from obvious 
sources. But elsewhere in the volume are some interesting wills and good 
extracts from local accounts ; those from the minutes of the committee for 
watching and lighting the village from 1786 to 1802 show the working of 
Fielding’s plan for local protection before the establishment of an effective 
police. The reminiscences of old inhabitants who knew Clapham while it 
was almost a village are safely recorded, as is the building of the stately 
suburb which Cubitt began to construct in 1825, and which has perished 
before the inroad of humbler dwellings. The descriptive part of the work, 
dealing with the church and the more notable houses, is well done, and 
there are instructive records of the common. Altogether, the book which 
has already appeared serially in the Clapham Observer and is reprinted from 
its plates, is creditable to the local patriotism of its editor. F. 


CORRIGENDUM FOR THE JANUARY NUMBER 


P. 125, 1.13 from bottom. We regret that Dr. H. L. Gray was inadvertently described 
as ‘the late’. 
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